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Could 


“Village Blacksmiths” 


win this war? 


— people long for “the good old days” when 
every man worked for himself, when there were 


no great corporations, no huge plants. 


Scores of countries still have that individual enter- 
prise system, that “freedom” from big business... 
They have been over-run and enslaved by Germany 


and Japan. 


The truth is that only American Industry, with its 
vast plants, can possibly turn out the flood of com- 
plicated, intricate planes and tanks and guns that 
will keep you free from foreign slavery. Government 
can't do it—the production of government arsenals 
is only a trickle. Individuals or small shops can’t do 


IT BETTER, FASTER, 


FOR 


it alone—splendid as their work has been, the 
haven’t turned out a single complete plane or tank. 


Only Industry, as American opportunity has built 
it, can save America, in war and peace. And whatis 
Industry? Just a collection of workmen (skilled 
laborers, bookkeepers, clerks, managers) working 
together with machinery that saved-up capital pro- 
vides. That is the way and the only way all thes 
workers can earn more than the Village Blacksmit 
ever dreamed of—and all can produce more, to ove: 
whelm America’s enemies who want to destr 
American Industry, and hurl you back to slave 


and starvation. 
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The tank that calms the 
crazy currents 


LECTRICITY used for chrome- 


F 


azy 


lating metal airplane parts does 
things once in a while. For ex- 


mple, in an ordinary tank ‘“‘stray cur- 


nts” 


1XTl 


her 


occasionally develop in the 
ire of chromic and sulphuric acid. 
1 that happens, the electricity in 


be part to be plated actually drives the 


mror 


ne away instead of attracting it. 


ntrol of the plating process is lost, 


id a 


nother part is rejected. 
ing men knew that a rubber tank 


ung would prevent stray currents. 
this particular mixture of acids 


RICK 


rosea. 


ly destroys rubber. Then Koro- 
Reg. T. M. 


oroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


seal was suggested. It’s the B. F. Goodrich 
flexible material made from limestone, 
coke and salt. It's been used as a fabric 
coating for such things as baby pants, 
raincoats and a gasproof tent for fu- 
migating orange trees. In one of its 
extruded forms it serves as insulation 
for electric cables. It resists the action 
of oil, water, air and most chemicals. 
It can be made into film or sheet. Why 
not try it in a plating tank? 

B. F. Goodrich engineers lined the 
tank in the picture with Koroseal and 
checked the results. They were perfect 
—stray currents eliminated, production 


control positive, parts and materials 
saved, the life of the tank extended 
because the acids had no effect on 
Koroseal. Today Koroseal serves in 
dustry as a lining for all kinds of acid 
tanks, and in many other important 
ways. Its use is currently restricted to 
essential applications. But limited quan 
tities can be had for postwar experi 
ment. If you have a problem that this 
versatile, flexible material might solve, 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Division, Akron, O. Frits 


B.F. Goodrich 
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... A Salvage Story for 


Users of Industrial Storage Batteries 


A few years ago, an Edison Alkaline Battery, operating an industrial 
truck in a New England railroad terminal, was retired from service as 
“worn out.”’ It had passed the usual “retirement age”’ and was begin- 
ning to show signs of no longer having adequate capacity for the work. 


So the electrician in charge issued instructions to have it crated and 
shipped back to our factory for scrap credit. The battery was crated but 
in some unaccountable manner was not shipped. Instead, it was side- 
tracked into a corner of a dead storage room where it remained un- 


noticed for more than a year. 


By lucky coincidence it was discovered aguin at a time when the 
terminal happened to be short of industrial-truck batteries. It was 
uncrated, charged, and put into one of the trucks just to see what it 
could do, It did so well that it was kept in regular use and was not 
finally replaced with a new one until more than a year later. 


What this incident illustrates, more than anything else, is the fact 
that even after an alkaline battery reaches the normal end of its useful 
service life, and no longer delivers its full rated capacity, it is still a 
dependable power source, not in the habit of failing unexpectedly. 
Some of the unique characteristics of the Edison Alkaline Battery which 
account for this great reserve of dependability are cited in the columns 


below ° 


ADVANTAGES OF THE EDISON ALKALINE BATTERY IN INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


*% It is durable mechanically. High strength steel 
construction is used in the containers, grids, 
pole pieces, etc. The electrolyte is a preserva- 


tive of steel 


*% It is foolproof electrically. It may be accident- 
ally short-circuited, over-charged, over-<dis- 
charged, or even charged in the reverse 
direction without injury. 


% It can be charged rapidly. It is not subject to 
finish-rate limitations. It requires no equalising. 


EDISON 


% It withstands temperature extremes. It is not 
damaged by freezing. Free air spaces on all 
sides of all cells provide ventilation for rapid 
cooling under high temperature conditions. 


% It is simple to maintain. Merely charge ade- 
quately, add pure water, keep clean and dry. 


% Its tray assembly and cell connections are 
extremely simple. 


*& Its life is so long that its annual depreciation 
cost is lower than that of any other type of 
storage battery. 


STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


Carron 
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king on the Invasion 


sesident Roosevelt's dramatic break 
Congress over the tax bill (page 17) 
his attempt to hold the economic 
lization line by sheer stubbornness 
her than by temporizing, as hereto- 
make sense only if they are con- 
sed against the background of the 
itary situation. 
Roosevelt is basing his policy on the 
umption that the invasion will sil- 
e his critics for the moment. 
After the landing in northern Europe, 
> country will be preparing either for 
mmpt reconversion or for an unex- 
New, ogectedly long, exhausting war in Europe. 
H either case, the issues that confront 
President then will not be the ones 
t face him now. 
Meanwhile, Roosevelt is gambling on 
; ability to stand off all opposition 


’—Ham 


anager, 

+ Mang ithout giving much more ground. 

106 Leg owing the military timetable, he can 

aymonfqgeure just how long he will have to hold 
t. This was the logic behind the tax 

uction, eto message to Congress—so far as 

nanc:, @ivic rather than plain spleen accounted 


lhs Wi 
Judd yr the veto. 


Question of Time 


In his dealing with Congress, how- 
er, the President overplayed his hand. 
nstead of biding its time, Congress 
evolted. 

The big question now is whether 
ongress will have a chance to act on 
ny important parts of the the Admin- 
stration program—extension of price 
ntrol, for example—before the inva- 


USS 

ultsby ON Starts. 

hur Cam If it does not, the President will have 
nd, Kon his main point even though he lost 


ce in the process. 


nions Want Speed 


On the wage stabilization issue, the 
butcome of the President’s strategy is 
ot clear yet. Efforts to break the Little 
Steel formula will get under way for- 
ially on Mar. 8, when a six-man panel 
f the National War Labor Board takes 
p the demand of C.1.O.’s United Steel- 
orkers for a 17¢ hourly wage boost. 
The last review of this sort, in 1942, 
ook more than four months. If this 
ne runs an equal time, the invasion 
presumably will be well under way be- 
ore the steel workers get a decision. In 
hat case, the union wouldn’t be able to 
strike, or even threaten a strike, in the 
face of the country’s feverish concen- 
tration on the military crisis. 
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Labor unions realize this as well as 
the President does. Their strategy will 
be to hurry the decision, perhaps even 
to force the issue by calling a strike be- 
fore NWLB makes a ruling. 


Congressional Tempers Ruffled 


Bad feeling between the White 
House and Capitol Hill wasn’t eased 
any this week by developments in con- 
gressional committees. 

Senatorial tempers—even those of a 
couple of senators who usually are pretty 
calm—flared when Jonathan Daniels, a 
presidential secretary, flatly refused to 
give any information about his ‘“‘confi- 
dential” duties at the White House. 
This occurred before the Agriculture 
subcommittee investigating Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and the ef- 
forts to oust its head, Harry Slattery. 

Again, thumbs were turned down on 
a favorite White House project when a 
Senate subcommittee on Appropriations 
voted to abolish the President's Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. The 
subcommittee’s avowed objective is to 
slash a lot of quasiofficial executive agen- 
cies that have been set up without spe- 
cific congressional approval through ap- 
propriations, 


Price Control by Publicity 


Used car dealers have long suspected 
that, with respect to their industry, 
OPA has followed a policy of controlling 
prices by publicity. Frequent threats 
that price ceilings are imminent have 
had the effect of keeping prices in line 
(BW —Feb.12’44,p5). They credit 
OPA’s recent intimations of price con- 
trol with the current slump in the mar- 
ket in many cities. 

OPA officials say they are flattered, 
but they suspect the present slump— 
most marked in northern cities—is large- 
ly seasonal. Come warm weather and 
the urge to hit the open road, and OPA 
expects prices to soar again—and ceilings 
may become a necessity. 


& 
Fair Trade Test Backfires 


Ever since the Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of the state 
fair trade acts, which permit manufac- 
turers of branded products to fix resale 
prices by contracts with wholesalers and 
retailers in 45 states, Dept. of Justice 
attorneys have contended that exercise 
of this legal privilege of vertical price 


fixing has resulted in illegal horizontal 
price fixing between manufacturers or 
between retailers. 

This week, in its first attempt to es- 
tablish the final legal distinction, the 
Antitrust Division suffered a= sctback 
when the U. S. Circuit Court in Colo- 
rado dismissed the trial action which 
had been brought many months ago 
against virtually the entire U. S. wine 
and liquor industry (BW—Aug.14'43, 
p99), charging them with a conspiracy 
to set prices even above cciling levels. 

The Justice Dept. expects to appeal 
the case, involving 76 companies, trade 
associations, and individuals, so the in- 
dustry will have only a slight respite. 


More Trouble Ahead 


Liquor men can anticipate even more 
trouble from Washington. Sen. Pat Mc 
Carran, who has taken over the Sen 
ate’s liquor investigation launched by 
the late Sen. Frederick Van Nuys, has 
announced that he will enlist the sers 
ices of the Antitrust Division, the ‘Treas 
ury’s Alcohol Tax Unit, and the Securi 
ties & Exchange Commission in a 
vigorous prosecution of the probe. 


» 
Price Order Due June 1 


That long-promised over-all price reg 
ulation for nonfood retailers (to replace 
the complicated structure of separate 
tulings which has grown out of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation) is now 
promised for June 1. Such, at least, was 
Price Administrator Chester A. Bowles’ 
prediction at this week’s meeting of the 
American Retail Federation in New 
York. 

Nobody puts much confidence in the 
deadline, because after the simplified 
measure is drafted—in about three 
weeks, according to Bowles—it will be 
submitted for approval and revision to 
the 50 different types of retailers who 
make up the Council of National Re- 
tail Trade Assn, 

From Bowles’ brief preview of the 
order, it was apparent that it would 
not follow any of the hard and fast pro- 
posals made thus far (BW —Nov.27'43, 
p82) but would (1) make pricing for- 
mulas simpler and more flexible; (2) al- 
low retailers their historical markups; 
and (3) settle once and for all the fate 
of MPR 330, which prevents retailers 
from adding higher-priced lines than 
they carried before price regulation be- 
gan (BW—Sep.25'43,p92). 

Stores probably will have their choice 


Whatever face the future may wear, it is certain that 
the bright new world promised for some time “after 
the war,” will be, more completely than ever before, 
an automatic world! 

New comfort, convenience and efficiency will be 
made possible by the magic “brains” and mechanical 
“hands” of automatic controls. Similar controls will 
speed production processes, guard quality, and lessen 
costs—to make the products of the future available to 
an ever widening market. 

As an instance, heating the homes of tomorrow is 
now being approached as a problem in providing a 
year-round indoor climate that serves comfort, health, 
operating efficiency and economy. To the solution of 


this problem, and the development of practical equip 
ment to achieve the purpose, Penn Electric Switd 
Co. brings a long experience in the creation of sens 
tive, accurate, dependable temperature controls—a re 
ord of adventurous engineering which has pioneerei 
many advancements. 


While our engineering and production facilities 
are unreservedly in the service of our armed forces 
we are prepared, without prejudice to this direct wx 
work, to assist manufacturers in any field, who hav 
control problems. If your present or post-war produ 
requires automatic control, consult us now. Inquiry it 
volves no obligation to you, of course. Write 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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ning formulas under the new order; 
“| smply report the chosen method 
yPA—and stick to it. 


® 
ry on Senate Leadership 


ospects for bigger game in the near 
ce may leave the Senate Republican 
jership problem unsolved this year. 
the two most formidable candidates 
the post vacated by the death of 
Charles McNary of Oregon—Rob- 
A. Taft of Ohio and Arthur H. 
denberg of Michigan—seem reluc- 
to bring the question to a head at 
time because leadership of the Re- 
blican side of the Senate, where all 
ions are represented, might prove a 
h spot as the national political fight 
s hot. 


= et result probably will be retention 
Sen. Wallace White of Maine, act- 
A leader, until the November elections 


over. 
aft presumably is backing Gov. John 
cker of Ohio for the Republican 
ination, while Vandenberg is pub- 
y supporting Gen ama J Mac- 
hur. Both Senators, however, want 
be in a position to move with maxi- 
m speed toward other camps if the 
ds begin to blow in different direc- 
s. Taft, likewise, is a potential can- 
ate himself if New York’s Gov. 
omas Dewey and Wendell Willkie 
buld force the Republican convention 
0 a stalemate. 


* 
ategy in Meat Point Cut 


Politically embarrassed by Canada’s 
mporary suspension this week of meat 
ioning, OPA rushed through its an- 
uncement that drastic reductions in 
ration-point values of pork are on 
way. 
OPA officials have a good explana- 
n of why Canada was able to suspend 
ioning, while the U. S. could just cut 
ints. Canada uses the “block” system 
meat rationing, under which consum- 
are entitled to a certain poundage of 
meat products weekly. There are no 
ints to be cut on certain items while 
ving a high value on others—hence a 
ion holiday was the only answer. 
_ The present free-and-easy state of 
- 5. meat supplies results from (1) re- 
ced shipment to the armed forces 
broal—we are shipping troops and 
shting equipment instead of food— 
d (2) continued heavy farm slaughter. 
Hese conditions won’t continue for- 
et, but the meat outlook for civilians 
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isn’t as black as it has sometimes been 
painted (BW—Feb.26'44,p10). Meat 
should continue fairly ample through 
April and May (when more beef will 
come to market), then tighten up over 
the summer. But supplies probably 
won't get quite as low as they got last 
summer. 


Marshall vs. Marshall 


The suit brought by the Food Distri- 
bution Administration, now headed by 
M. Lee Marshall, against the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., formerly headed by 
the same M. Lee Marshall (as board 
chairman), probably will end shortly in 
a consent decree. 

The suit charges Continental Bak- 
ing’s Cleveland branch with violation of 
the consignment provisions of Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1 (bread and bakery 
products). FDA alleges that Continental 
allowed bakers to return unsold bread. 

Marshall, who came in as I'DA chief 
last January (BW—Jan.22’44,p7), has 
saved himself embarrassment from his 
previous connections by asking War 
Food Adminis*rator Marvin Jones to 
take over the handling of the bread 
order himself. 


Lend-Lease Renewal Certain 


Extension of lend-lease, slated to ex- 
pire June 30, appears to be one major 
piece of scheduled legislation which 
should not seriously plague President 
Roosevelt. Some verbal fireworks from 
the Republican side, aimed at admin- 
istration of the act rather than at the 
act itself, are expected. But when the 
actual voting comes, the act will be re- 
newed for another year in almost its 
present form. 

Prior to hearings before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee this week, 
members met in secret session to plan 
for speeding the measure through the 
House. At this meeting, there was a 
unanimity of sentiment toward the bill 
which has been conspicuously lacking 
on other legislation recently. 


* 
History Repeats on Wages 


In January, 1941, about 40,000 over- 
the-road truck drivers received a pay in- 
crease from the old National Defense 
Mediation Board because railroad work 
ers had been given a pay rise in an earlier 
wage award. 

This week, history was repeated. ‘The 


Congressional resentment over the 
tendency of the armed forces and 
the White House to consider the 
war their private affair boiled over 
this week into the annual report of 
the Senate’s Truman committee. 

The first, and meatiest, section of 
the committee’s 210-page report is 
devoted to the need for an early re- 
sumption of civilian production in 
many lines. On the score of civilian 
morale, the committee says flatly: 

“Authorities who have been in a 
position to affect civilian understand- 
ing sometimes have acted unwisely. 
Civilian hysteria at home and a 
frenzy of additional conversion of 
civilians to war work will not help 
the men in the fighting lines. The 
invasion has been and will be well 
armed.” 

The committee comes out strongly, 
not for immediate reconversion, but 
for a type and a level of civilian 
production which will put the econ- 
omy in sound shape for a long war, 
if need be, for a smooth transition 
to peace otherwise. 


Truman Committee Speaks Out 


Some of the recommendations are: 


(1) Aside from a few complicated 
items which may be added to the list 
of essential civilian goods (washing ma 
chines and other household appliances 
are specifically mentioned), the war 
agencies, in blueprinting the reconver 
sion job should not attempt—with or 
without the cooperation of industrics— 
to designate which manufacturers should 
be allowed to make peacetime goods, 
what goods they shall make, etc. 

(2) With respect to such increased 
civilian production as may be possible, a 
manufacturer should be allowed to make 
anything he desires providing basic ma 
terials (such as steel and aluminum) and 
labor are available. 

(3) The quota system of allocating 
manufacture of civilian goods (page 15) 
should be used gingerly, if at all. 

On the score of manpower, which 
the committee ties in closely to its dis- 
sertation on civilian production, the 
report comes out strongly against a 
national service law, hits at under- 
utilization, maintains (and docu- 
ments its contention) that many 
shortages are more imagined than real. 


, ET 7 # c 
‘SET VALVE AT. 
The engineer in his office sends 
precise instructions for the set- 
ting of Hancock Flo-Control 
Valves throughout the plant. 
He designates an exact point 
on each micrometer which is de- 
termined within a hundredth of 
a turn of the adjusting wheel 
and ensures the absolute amount 
of flow required. 


There is no longer any need to 
depend upon such obsolete and 
crude methods as painting a line 
on the valve to note a setting 
or tying on a piece of string to 
show the spot. 

This invaluable feature of 
Hancock Flo-Control Valves is 
backed up by the highest qual- 
ity in the design, materials and 
workmanship so that through- 
out the long life, the valve set- 
tings are dependably accurate. 

Wherever it is desirable to 
control flow, specify Hancock 
Flo-Control Valves. For ordi- 
nary valve purposes, there is a 
Hancock valve exactly suited 
to the job. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere. You may write to them or to us for 
complete information. 


HANCOCK 
Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


MAXWELL 


| National War Labor Board gave the 


| truck drivers what amounts to a 


7 ¢-an- 
hour pay boost (2¢ an hour under the 
Little Steel formula, about 5¢ in leu of 
overtime and away-from-home expenses). 
Reason: 
this year to 350,000 railroad operating 


The presidential award earlier | 


employees of a 9¢-an-hour increase (4¢ | 


under the Little Steel formula, 5¢ in 


licu of overtime and away-from-home ex- | 


penses). 
& 
Pipeline Plans Disowned 


Army & Navy Petroleum Board got 
its wires crossed with Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War a second time when it 
announced a project to build two pipe- 
lines across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
from Puerto Mexico to Salinas Cruz, in 
addition to the proposed Good Neigh- 
bor line from Tampico to Mexico City 
(page 116). The first conflict was when 
the Army disregarded PAW in pushing 
through its Canol project in Canada. 

Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
told a congressional committee this week 
that all he knew about the Mexican 
pipelines was what he had read in the 
papers. 

PAW later issued a statement dis- 
claiming knowledge of the project, al- 
though the Army & Navy Petroleum 
Board had announced that PAW would 
work out construction details. 


* 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Public address equipment, because 
such systems aid in handling personnel 
as well as provide music in plants dur- 
ing “fatigue’’ periods (BW—Apr.3’43, 
p6+), will be made available to a limited 
number of industrial establishments by 
WPB. , 

Two extra trains daily for 30 days to 
bring stranded vacationists back from 
Florida were authorized this week, but 
Office of Defense Transportation 
doesn’t expect to make a habit of this 
generosity. ODT warns other thousands 
planning to go South that no return 
Pullman space will be available, that 
coach space will be crowded and uncom- 
fortable. 

The Kentucky Derby will be held in 
magnificent privacy again this year. ‘The- 
oretically, no tickets are to be sold to 
anyone (except to allow boxholders 
to retain their boxes for future years) 
residing outside the Louisville area. 

Victory gardeners may take a bow. 
Chester Bowles gives them credit for 
this week’s cut on canned vegetable ra- 
tion points. Interestingly, this Victory 
garden bonus comes just before ple int- 
_ time—a reminder to grow more 

44. 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


UST created by grinders in! 

plant of a large pharmaceutic 
company is thoroughly filtered tr 
the air in the Sly Dust Filter show 
above. This keeps the plant spi 
and span, saving materials a 
providing good working condition, 


This is but one of over 5000 instal) 
tions in operation today. Sly Dug 
Filters are collecting 11] kinds 
dust in 57 industries. What is you i 
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HE OUTLOOK 


CT BUSINESS WEEK The armed services want a lot more able-bodied men than they have 
TUK 944 been getting—ond industry will have to supply « large share of them. 

RCH 4, 1 That’s the obvious significance of President Roosevelt’s memorandum 
last week end to the War Manpower Commission and Selective Service; it’s 
the clear meaning of the declaration by the President’s five-man medical 
commission that physical standards cannot be lowered so that more 4-F% 
can be taken; it is further borne out by the order of Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey to state Selective Service directors requiring review of all men in 
2-A, 2-B, 2-C, and 3-C with “special attention to all registrants under 26 
years of age.” wich 

Industry has become familiar with the dictum that men under 22 are 
replaceable, regardless of their skills. Now it is to learn that all under 26 ere 
to be scooped up if they are good combet meterial. 

* 


From the new emphasis on only those men who are fit for combat troops, 
it seems obvious that the Army has reached full effective size. |t has taken 
all the men it needs for limited service. Now it must train new combat units 
for replacements. 

This fits perfectly into the gospel Washington has been. preaching ever 
since early in February: No complacency; the war isn’t over; Jet’s go all-out 
now so as to get it over the more quickly. 

This isn’t going to help companies which have clung to their young men 
in the hope that occupational deferments in critical industries would be draft- 
proof. For them it means a belated hunt for replacement persannel in a mar- 
ket that has dried up, at a time when they are hitting their full production 
stride. 

For employers who accepted the repeated warnings of Selective Service 
at face value, however, the review of deferments amounts to a left-handed 
dividend in manpower. 

Industries which will be especially hard hit are synthetic rubber and avia- 


s in ia tion gasoline (there undoubtedly are others) which rely especially heavily on 
ceutical young men. 
ed fic e 


Care of returning veterans, heretofore widely regarded as a subject for 
legislation, is being taken over with more or less subtlety by the executive 
branch of the government in this election year. 

: The President this week directed Civil Sérvice and executive depart- 
1st. ments and agencies to ‘‘give special emphasis to replacing veterans.” 


Y Py Jesse Jones announced that Reconstruction Finance Corp. loans would 
ed be available to reestablish returning service men in business. 
S$ you 


e 

The drive to keep war workers in their jobs against the {ure of greater 
permanence and postwar security in civilian lines (even though nonwar jobs 
pay less) is getting up steam. 

Dismissal pay and postwar job priorities (page 106) for those who stay at 
war work now are getting attention of the War Manpower Commission. Offi- 
cials admit they are worried because people are shifting out of war jobs now 
for fear of what will happen to them when the cutbacks begin to come in 
volume. 


Steps are being taken to afford to consumers some measure of relief 
from the shortages which exist in many types of textiles. One step is the deci- 
sion of the regional war labor board in Atlanta to authorize voluntary wage 
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increases up to 50¢ an hour, with consistent advances in higher brackets, 
throughout the Southeast (page 11). 

Already the board has approved a general increase of 7 Y2¢ for employees 
of Cannon Mills; and other southern textile employers are getting in line. 

The scent of higher wages should attract new workers to southern mills. 
And if labor forces are built up sufficiently, some mills will be able to inaugu- 
rate three-shift operations—adding to production while cutting off time-and- 
a-half pay for overtime paid onethe present two-turn schedule. 

The regional board felt justified in allowing higher wages without too 
much red tape because pay in the industry is classed as substandard. 

Of course, the unions aren’t altogether satisfied. In fact, the C.1.O. 
Textile Workers Union has a demand for a 60¢ minimum in 20 southern 
mills before the National War Labor Board. 


° 

Production of cotton textiles last year fell 6.3% from 1942. This was 
enough, despite slightly larger output of woolens and rayons, to drag over-all 
textile production down by 4.7%. 

The labor squeeze, as might be expected, has steadily aggravated the 
decline in output. While it spreads right across the industry, it is nowhere 
more obvious than in spinning of cotton yarns. 

The index of spinning activity, at 124 in January of this year, was off 
more than 11% from the same 1943 month. Manufacturers complain that 
they are so pinched for yarns that, in lines like underwear, they simply can’t 
book fall orders which, normally, would have been placed long ago. 

° 


Contributing to the trouble in cotton yarns—as in other textile lines—is 
the squeeze between rising costs and ceiling prices. 

The industry blames much of its trouble on the Office of Price Admin- 
istration’s reluctance to grant price relief. Meanwhile, the Office of Civilian 
Requirements is demanding that spinners meet essential civilian needs, and 
the War Production Board, after ordering an increase in production of sheet- 
ing, has found it necessary to give the mills fairly high priority ratings for 
their yarn requirements. 

* 

Despite all its present troubles, the textile industry has an exciting 
future in postwar markets (Report to Executives, page 47). 

Carpet and rug manufacturers, hard hit since the very beginning of the 
war by shortage of backing materials (principally burlap) and carpet wool, 
have just as rosy plans as any. They see a market that will keep them at top 
speed for two years just filling gaps in wholesale and retail stocks. 

And the rugs they will make? They'll feature more synthetic fibers, 
they'll be resistant to spots and stains, and they'll be treated to resist insects 
and mold, just to cite a few of the predictions. 


America’s long-standing penchant for fine packaging (in contrast with 
continental Europe’s tendency to wrap small purchases in newspaper, if at 
al) already is being jolted. Laundries and dry cleaners, long plagued by man- 
power and price problems, now regard shortage of kraft wrapping paper and 
folding paperboard boxes as just about their No. | hardship. 

In another field, exporters of farm implements (needed to rehabilitate 
agricu!ture and food production in liberated areas) warn that their shipments 
must soon be curtailed unless they get more lumber for crating. 
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ODUCTION 

Stee! Ingot Operations (% of capacity)........... ; 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks............. 
Engincering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric Power Output (million killowstt-hours)........................... 


Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).............. 2.0... eee eee. 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) Peter. deity dite aputlese hue eee ne eed se 


JADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). aw 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... ; 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........... 2... 6.66.00 e cee 


CES (Average for the week) 
§$pot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). 


Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = = : 100). 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug.» 1939 = 100)... 


minshed Steel Composite (Steel, ton)................0cccccccccces 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)...... OTe Tee Pee ree 
{Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 

{Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas EE 5s. sn marisesk ned beaeeah 


$Sugar (raw, delivered SS eee Re ee ea), ae ae ad 


Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, lb.) . Ree co Pee 
#Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).............. Re hs ae 


{Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, gpavteenesrssnstonsbenensseses 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)......... 


Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ s).. 2 . . ca . . 


High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).......... 


U.S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve yean). 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)......... 


Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks........ 2.2.0... eee 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.....................-..... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . . piondn dake wa' 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 


*Preliminary, week ended Feb. 26th. + Revised. 
#Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*242.4 


97.5 
18,050 
$5,294 

4,445 
4.423 
2,053 


52 
$20,696 
—9% 
36 


249.3 
162.4 
221.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.63 
3.74¢ 
20.88¢ 
$1.306 
22.50¢ 


94.2 
3.73% 
2.74% 
2.32% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


31,902 
53,267 
6,412 
2,868 
38,755 
2,842 
1,100 
12,240 


Preceding 


Week 


$242.3 


97.7 
+18,110 
$5,125 
4,512 
4,385 
2,158 


78 

55 

$20,610 
—21% 


25 


249.3 
162.1 
221.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.63 
3.74¢ 
20.93¢ 
$1.304 
22.50¢ 


93.8 
3.72% 

12.74% 
2.32% 
1.00% 
i-1% 


31,509 
53,854 
6,446 
3,012 
39,139 
2,843 
1,300 
11,961 


Month 
Ago 


242.6 


96.8 
18,250 
$7,102 

4.524 
4.409 
2,108 


78 
55 
$20,387 
+ 15% 
24 


248.4 
161.3 
220.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.63 
3.74¢ 
20.52¢ 
$1.294 
22.50¢ 


93.8 
3.74% 
2.74% 
2.34% 
1.00% 

8-1% 


34,813 
50,287 
6,369 
2,133 
36,585 
2,801 
1,020 
12,385 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


6 Months 


Ago 
238.5 


99.4 
20,055 
$7,322 

4,322 
4.196 
2,002 


82 

67 

$18,303 
+15% 
45 


246.8 
160.5 
215.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.41 
3.74¢ 


2,902 
1,106 
9,137 


247.7 
159.0 
205.6 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.38 
3.74¢ 
21.1l¢ 
$1.254 
22.50¢ 


86.9 
4.03% 
232% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


31,129 
41,353 
6,042 
953 
28,438 
3,272 
1,788 
6,223 
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There is no one ideal plastic material. Because of the variety of JRrcco 
available plastic materials, each with clearly defined character. B” 
istics, the General Electric Company has installed facilities fo, Baziit. 
the manufacture of various types for molding and fabricating in ; 
its five plants. Careful selection of the right material is al) Bicone 
important. ; 

1 


Come to General Electric to be assured that the materia! 
recommended for your application will be selected from a vast [Pe As‘ 
number of compounds and engineered for a process of manv- swite 
facture that will assure you of both sound material selection BP jikc t 
and the resultant economical plastic parts. From cold molding 
through compression, injection and laminating to low pressure mark 
molding, General Electric runs the gamut of plastics manufac. 
ture. G-E plasticians will give you the benefit of impartial , 
recommendations. For further information write Section A-302, ket 
One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 P.M. EWT cance 
NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 
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A new attitude toward the ticklish 
roblem of handling competitive rela 
Hionships during the early stages of 
Feconversion suddenly has begun to 
make headway in WPB. 

Unless officials change their minds 
again, production of civilian goods and 
prevention of localized unemployment 
will be the foremost aims of future re 
conversion programs. Protection of pre 
war competitive positions of manufac 
turers—until now one of the controlling 
factors in reconversion  planning—will 
mite a poor third, if that. 

@ As It Looks Now—At first glance, the 
switch in policy may look academic, 
but some of the consequences line up 
like this: 

1) WPB will not insist on starting all 
companies in an industry from the same 
mark. Some manufacturers may get back 
into civilian work while their competitors 
still tied up on war orders. 

2) The system of basing production 
quotas on the prewar division of the mar- 
ket will be followed only when it does not 
interfere with the more important factors— 
production of civilian goods and prevention 
of wholesale layoffs when war contracts are 
( inceled., 

3) Newcomers will be allowed to get into 
the civilian production race, partly because 
WPB can find no defensible grounds for 
keeping them out, partly because it knows 
Congress and the Dept. of Justice would 
quickly take a hand if it tried. 

4) On the whole, reconversion will move 
faster—once it gets started—and fewer com- 
‘panies will find themselves hung up with 
Pwar orders canceled and civilian work 

) stymied by government controls. 
>¢In Easy Labor Areas—The line that 
) oficial thinking now takes is something 
like this: In the interval between the 
end of the German war and cessation of 
) hostilities with Japan, manufacturers in 
“no-labor-shortage” areas who have lost 
their war orders will be allowed to re- 
sume civilian production, provided they 
use no scarce components and drain no 
specialized labor from war work. 
At one time, WPB favored the theory 

t that, by keeping companies shut down 

H m casy labor areas, it could force man- 

} power to move into shortage areas. It 


or 
wit 


has given up that hope now. Hence, it 


) has no reason—aside from the competi- 
tive angle—for keeping plants in easy 


No Ban on New Competition 


| Reconversion planning in WPB now veers away from 
protecting the prewar position of manufacturers. Prevention of 
wholesale layoffs and localized unemployment is emphasized. 


labor areas under wraps once their wat 
work has stopped. 

ein Shortage Areas—Companies in 
tight labor areas will not be allowed to 
get back into civilian work, regardless 
of what happens to the rest of their 
industry 

he same thing goes for manufac 
turers whose product still is needed for 
the war program, regardless of where 
they are located. ‘Vhis means, of course, 
that some companies may have to stick 
to war work—or perhaps even sit idle— 
while their competitors romp back into 
the civilian market. 

Where it can, WPB may try to take 
the sting out of this system by allowing 
companies in tight labor areas to put 
their trademark on articles produced for 
them under subcontract. 

@ Quota Plan in Disfavor—But the 
latest thinking is that it should forget 


about the ngid quota system it applied 
to the test tube program tor clectric 
irons (BW —Jan.$'44,p15). That was the 
plan that gave every manufactures 

regardless of his 
or the size of his war 
to apply for a quota based on his pr 
war share of the market 
in tight labor areas would 

permitted to subcontract or 1 linquish 
their quotas to manufacturers who wer 

not tied up. 

Vhe more officials see of the quota 
system, the more they that it 
t 
t 


Situation 


work—the rnght 


NAN POW C I 


( OMpANies 


have been 


b« lh ve 
puts reconversion into a straitjacket ju 
at the time flexibility 1 
needed. 
@ No Ban on Newcomers—In authori 
ing schedules for civilan production, 
WPB will, necessarily, assign quotas to 
manufacturers, but the quotas will not 
be figured on the basis of prewar output 
Instead, if WPB stays with its new line 
of thinking, it will shuffle schedules for 
civilian production with the idea of en 
abling plants that have taken cutbacks 
in war orders to continue at maxiunum 
levels of production and employment 
Newcomers will be admitted, even 
though not welcomed. WPB still thinks 
it is unfair to established manufacturers 
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HOMES FOR INVADERS 


Row upon row of prefabricated bar- 
racks and huts in knocked-down form 
represent only foothills in the moun- 
tains of invasion supplies in England. 
Eventually, they'll become “home” to 


such masses of American troops as ar- 
rived last week aboard a_ record 
breaking convoy. Designed to house 
soldiers in Europe, such semiperma- 
nent buildings reflect a general con 
viction that the final assault on Hit 
ler’s fortress will be no quick job. 


to let ambitious companies from other 
fields invade their markets while they 
are ticd up on work—but where 
there is no other reason for refusing 
an applicant, the new idea is that WPB 
should not turn a newcomer down solely 
because he has no prewar record in a 
particular line. 

@ Legality Doubted—WPB’s legal au 
thority to freeze out newcomers is 
dubious, and in any case, many top 
ofhcials think that trying to restore pre 
war relationships is worse than hope- 
after the way the war program 
has scrambled industry. 

If \WPB says that newcomers will 

not be welcome, it is not making an 
empty bluff. Hence, any company that 
wants permission to break into the pro 
duction of a new line will have to see to 
it that there is nothing questionable 
in its manpower, materials, or facilities 
setup. 
e@ WPB Divided—Nobody knows at this 
time whether the new brand of thinking 
will go far enough, or last long enough, 
to become official policy for the im 
portant reconversions that will come 
after a successful invasion in Europe. 
WPB is split down the middle on the 
question, and topside opinion is so 
evenly divided that it wouldn’t take 
much to swing the balance. 


Wal 


less 


One Plan for Two 


George’s demobilization 
bill may be overhauled to make 
concessions to Baruch. Points in 
trade are not yet revealed. 


Although there hasn’t been any ob- 
vious waving of olive branches, Sen. 
Walter I. George, representing Con- 
gress, and Bernard M. Baruch, repre- 
senting the White House, are moving 
rapidly toward a compromise on their 
plans for liquidation of the war pro- 
gram (BW —Feb.26'44,p17). 

The big disagreement—the question 

of whether Congress shall exercise direct 
supervision over the work of demobiliza- 
tion agencies—remains unsettled, but 
both sides seem to be willing to give 
ground. 
@ Baruch Report Gains—George and his 
postwar planning committee have 
warmed up to the Baruch plan since 
they have Fad time to study it. 

In introducing the bill that would 
put his own program into effect, George 
went out of his way to give Baruch a 
boost and to state that the George bill 
did not mean that Congress should 
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The seasonal pattern of department 
store sales has altered during the war. 
Volume normally rises from Novem- 
ber to December, drops sharply into 
January and February. Indexes cor- 
rected for the average of such seasonal 
changes were fairly smooth up to 
1940. Since Pearl Harbor, sales haven't 
risen by the expected amount in De- 
cember, or fallen as much in January 
or February. Hence the adjusted index 


16 


drops in December, and bounces up in 
January and February. As anticipated 
(BW —Oct.2'43,p13), stocks of winter 
merchandise accumulated in the sum- 
mer were sold off toward the year end. 
Dollar totals include considerable 
slow-moving “ersatz” goods and also 
reflect shifts from low-end to higher- 
priced lines. Thus, unit inventories in 
the majority of cases are even lower 
than the total indicates. 


Barney Baruch rates flash )iilling e to § 
his postwar plans at a movie on ¢ The c 
Street in Manhattan. He rates } res ; 
least, in the eves of RKO Pathe \ Aso 
which produced the short tablish 
though the theater's soldicr ¢! = 
seems rather dubious. biliz 
cw 

control all the detailed operat Bar tax 
the proposed Office of Den ‘| ma 
Baruch, on his side, add has t 


paragraph to the final ver 

massive report, emphasizing t 
gress should lay down any p 
it ‘feels wise and desirable.’ 


@ Overhaul Job Likely—No ' Cor 
has been introduced spe wg 
signed to implement Baruch “— 
Hence the showdown pro a 
come when Congress gets Ms f 
acting on the George bill. Doctor 

It is possible that the G S Ry 
will be overhauled by ame: BP ns 
make a number of concessi By at 
Baruch, while at the same t — 
ing the framework of the original G oii 
bill. Do Jol 

But even the shrewdest of ( heass 
Hill prophets aren’t sure yet am 
points will be involved in the t lati 


© George’s Plan—In its present toi. y 
the George bill would estab! : 
tral Office of Demobilizatio: 
by a director and a seven-m 
The director would lay down ¢ 4 
policies for reconversion, contract ! 
mination, surplus disposal, and 
demobilization problems. Act 
tions would be handled by existing 2 
cies—the military services, Reconst com 
tion Finance Corp., WPB, and ot “ 

Standing behind the director wou” 
be a joint congressional committe ' 
posed of three members f1 a 
house. § 

The committee would exercis por 
direct authority over operation but lat 
would receive monthly reports | 
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ctor and act as a watchdog to see 
t the policies prescribed by Con- 
; were followed. 
Probable Outcome—The best bet is 
t when the shooting and compromis- 
are over in the congressional ma- 
yering to harmonize the George and 
uch plans, final results will line up 
mething like this: 
jongress probably will insist on establish 
the surveillance committee, but it is 
jy to write in enough safeguards to assure 
mobilization executives a free hand in 
ministrative matters. 
e steps that War Mobilization Director 
es F. Byrnes has taken to put the Baruch 
beram into effect—appointment of the 
ninistrator of surplus disposal and the 
tor of retraining and re-employment and 
Lblishment of the Joint Contract Termina- 
bn Board on a permanent basis—are almost 
re to get legislative approval. 
lhe contract termination provisions of the 
orge bill, which Baruch indorses, will pass 
t about as they stand. 
oner or later, Congress will authorize 
rt tablishment of a central office, but for the 
sent it may be willing to leave control 
r demobilization in the Office of War 
vilization, which would make Byrnes the 
Bector. 
B Baruch’s suggestion for passing a_post- 
r tax bill now and putting it on the shelf 
make little headway. Congress feels that 
has too many tax troubles already and it 
sn't want to cross another bridge until it 
mes to it. Moreover, it would be almost 
npossible to write an adequate bill—with- 
uf some idea of Ww hat postwar Tevcenucs and 
xpenditures will be. 
Congress Likes Clayton—One thing 
hat has made congressmen more re- 
eptive toward the Baruch program has 
cen Byrnes’ choice of William L. Clay- 
n for the job of surplus disposal di- 
mcctor 
» By putting him into the key position, 
Bymes promptly killed off any suspicion 
hat the Administration was using the 
Baruch report as a stalking horse for an 
ndisclosed plan of its own. 
© Job for Congress—Another thing that 
reassured congressmen was _ Baruch’s 
somewhat belated statement of the leg- 
islation needed to back up his program, 
all of which fits in with the George 
plan in these points: 
1) Congress should lay down whatever 
es it feels wise and desirable to guide 
existing agencies in their handling of 
bilization problems. 
2) The work director (Byrnes changed 


is 


Bthe title to retraining and re-employment 
gag director) should work with Congress on a 
nstngi™ combined program of legislation and admin 
ot! istrative action to handle the human side of 
u lemobilization. 
= (3 There should be legislation along the 
hit f the George bill for termination of 
B Contracts and payment of settlements. 
4 


The surplus administrator should re- 
to Congress as soon as possible on legis- 
htion for surplus disposal. 

Price control, priorities and allocations 
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powers, and requisitioning powers of the 
President should be continued. 

(6) Lending authority of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. should be extended. 

(7) Federal Reserve System’s authority to 
make industrial loans should be extended 

(8) Legislation on postwar taxes and 
plans for postwar public works should be 
enacted. 


e@ Future Sore Spots—Of these eight 
points, only the last—immediate plan- 
ning on taxes and public works—is likely 
to run into any real resistance in Con- 
gress. This doesn’t mean, however, that 
the Administration and Congress never 
will come into head-on conflict over 
demobilization. 

At the moment, congressmen can see 
two potential future sore spots: 


(1) Although both Baruch and George 
insist that the government must not operate 
any of its war-built plants in competition 
with private business, some congressmen sus- 
pect that the Administration intends to use 
plants in specific industries as yardsticks or 
as monopoly breakers. If there is any delay 
in disposing of plants, a congressional explo- 
sion is likely. 

(2) Regions that have enjoyed wartime 
prosperity are going to resist bitterly when 
the time comes to close down their new in 
dustries. This means that almost certainly 
there will be a succession of sectional fights 
in Congress, no matter how smoothly the 
broad program works. 


TWH 


TOUGHER DRAFT AHEAD 


Drastic action in Selective Service is 
usually in the wind when Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey goes to Capitol Hill. 
His appearance with Sen. Arthur Cap- 
per (above) before the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee last week was no ex- 
ception. Called to answer farm group 
howls that tightened rules on occupa- 


lrony of the Veto 


Politics—not taxes—were at 
issue in the fight. No further 
boosts seen this year, although 
simplification is likely. 


One of the many ironic sidelights on 
the recent battle between Congress and 
the President is that the 1943 tax bill, 
which touched off the explosion, is the 
most innocuous revenue 
the start of the war program. Consid 
ered strictly as a tax measure, it offered 
only the flimsiest grounds either for 
vetoing or for overriding a veto. 

@ Intentional Miss?—The flareup was in 
reality the culmination of the growing 
friction between the executive and legis 
lative departments of the government. 

he stinging rebuke which the Presi 
dent administered to Congress obviously 
overshot its mark; conceivably, 
tended to, for some observers on Capitol 
Hill think that Roosevelt, with his eve 
on the election, intends to draw an ever 
sharper line between the coalition of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats 
in Congress and his own Administration 

Further political significance is read 


measure since 


if was in 


tional deferments (BW —IJan.15'44, 
p90) threaten food production, Her 
shey bluntly told committeemen that 


the draft will get “tougher and 
tougher,” that the Army is 200,000 


men behind schedule. President 
Roosevelt underlined the draft chicf's 
prediction 24 hours later by ordering a 
nation-wide review of some 5,000,000 


occupational deferments (page 9). 


Net Income 


Item 
Distilled spints 
Drawback on 


nonbeverage 
alcohol 
Beer 
Wine 
(a) Still: 
Under 14% alcohol.. 
14 to 21% alcohol 
Over 21% alcohol 
(b) Sparkling 
(c) Other 
General admissions 
Lease of boxes or seats, etc 
Cabarets ‘ 
Club dues and initiation fees 
Bowling alleys. . 
Billiard parlors 
Transportation of persons 
Communications 
(a) Toll service 
(b) Telegraph, etc., domestic 
c) Leased wires, etc 
(d) Wire and equipment services. 
Local telephone service 
Jewelry 


Furs and fur-trimmed articles 
Luggage, handbags, wallets, etc 


Toilet preparations 
Electric light bulbs and tubes 
Postal rates 
First 
Air mail 


class, local 


Fourth class 


Registered mail 


Insured mail 
C.O.D. mail 
M ney orders 


t Effective Apr 


Excise Taxes 


Old Law 
$6 per gallon 


$3.75 per gallon 
$7 per barrel 


10c per gallon 

40c per gallon 

$1 per gallon 

10c per half-pint 

Sc per half-pint 

lc per 10c or fraction thereof 
11% of charge 
5% of charge 
11% of charge 
$10 per alley 
$10 per table 
10% of charge 


20% of charge 
18% of charge 
15% of charge 

5% of charge 

10% of charge 
10% of retail price 


10% of retail price 
10% of manufacturers’ 
price on luggage only 


10% of retail price 
$% of manufacturers’ sales 
price 


2c per ounce 
6c per ounce 
Vanous 


15c to $1 per article 
Sc to 35c per article 
12c to 4Sc per article 
6c to 22c per article 


1, except postal rates which are effective Mar. 26. 


sales 


Taxes Under the Old and New Laws 


Income Taxes 


Before Married Person, Married Person, 

Personal Single Person. No Dependents. Two Dependent 
Exempison Old Law New Law* Old Law New Law* Old Law Vew Law* 
$600... $17 00 $20.28 $1.28 $1.28 $1.19 $1.28 
750 50 8&5 53.78 6.28 6.28 5 86 6 28 
1,000 118 40 120.74 14.61 14 61 13. 64 14.61 
1,200 168 13 170 01 21.28 21.28 19 86 21.28 
1,500 242.73 243.91 79.28 88 28 29.19 31.28 
2,000 367 06 367.08 205.45 217.45 57.75 66.95 
3.000 632 0 630 28 445 78 463.78 290.74 314.16 
4.000 915 O1 910 36 713.11 737.11 §32 22 563 86 
5.000 1,219 93 1,212.95 987.20 1,017.20 804 08 843 95 
6,000 1,547.35 1,538.03 1,297.28 1,333.28 1,080 44 1,128.53 
8.000 2,269.68 2,255.70 1,971.44 2,019 44 1,718 66 1,783.20 
10,000 3,082 02 3.063. 36 2,735.61 2.795 61 2,446.89 2,527.86 
15.000 5,513.35 5.477 .03 5,039.78 §.123.78 4,676.94 4.793.003 
20,000 8,477.93 8.399 95 7,906.45 7,990.45 7,453.75 7,580.95 
30.000 15,436.48 15,275.16 14,710.78 14,794 78 14,164.99 14,314.41 
40 000 23,067.15 22,774.74 22,163.11 22,247.11 21,547 85 21,719.49 
50 ,000 31,283.96 30 769.33 30,240.58 30,225 95 29,497 21 29 682.58 
100 ,000 77,745.49 76,119.74 76,591 86 75.466 11 75,738.24 74,812.49 
150,000 128,324 51 125.587 66 127,155.13 124,918 28 126,285 76 124,248 91 
250 .000 232,300.69 227,341.61 231,107.69 226,648 61 230,214.69 225,955.61 
500 000 493.689 58 483,174.95 492 496.58 482,481 95 491 603.58 481,788.95 
750,000 753,827.00 739 008 28 753,250.00 738,315.28 752,973.00 737,622.28 
1,000 000 1,006 327.00 994 841.61 1,005,.750.00 994.148 61 1,005,473 00 993.455 61 
5.000 000 5 046,327.00 5§,046,827.00 5,045,750.00 5,046,750 00 5,045 ,473.00 5,046,673.00 


* Including one-half of unforgiven tax which would be payable Mar. 15, 1946. 


New Lawt 
$9 per gallon 


$6 per gallon 
$8 per barrel 


15c per gallon 
60c per gallon 
$2 per gallon 
1Sc per half-pint 
10c per half-pint 
lc per Sc or major fraction thereof 
20% of charge 
30% of charge 
20% of charge 
$20 per alley 
$20 per table 
15% of charge 


25% of charge 

25% of charge 

25% of charge 

8% of charge 

15% of charge 

20% of retail prite; except watches 
retailing for not more than $65 
and alarm clocks retailing for 
not more than $5, 10%; silver- 
plated flatware exempted 

20% of retail price 

20% of retail price 


20% of 
20% 


retail price 
of manufacturers’ sales price 


3c per ounce 

8c per ounce 

Rate 3%, 
whichever 1s greater 

20c to $1.35 per article 

10c to 70c per article 

24c to 90c per article 

10c to 37c per article 


increased by or ic, 


into the veto because the | 
established enactment of 
tax law as precedent to a 1 
ice act (BW—Jan.22'44,p9 
The failure of Congres ( 
law to his liking presumal 
lieve him of the necessity 
for national service, a meas 
opposed by organized labor 
@ Small Over-All Differenc: —\); 
the new taxes may make a 
difference in individual cas« 
do much to alter the count 
income and expenditure pict ix 
Most of the $600,000,000 boos s 
dividual income taxes and the ¢‘: 
000,000 jump in corporate t 
offset by freezing Social Sc 
at 1% each for employer an 
Almost all of the net increas: 


fons 


- 
under the new bill—roughly ‘ oper 
000,000—will come from stiffer , resid 
and postage rates (BW —Jan.2)'44, essag 
@ Personal Rates Unchanged —§ hat i 
revenue provisions stack up ] t han 4 
(1) Personal income tax 1 On 
remain unchanged, but in 1944, i; aw m 
uals will not be permitted to ded ec 
earned income credit (10% of t ct te 
come subject to normal tax) or th, prder 
eral excises they paid during the vex issi¢ 
(2) The corporate excess-profit We 


jumps from 90% to 95%, but tl ment 


mal and surtax rates stay at 40) aso 
the 80% ceiling on total taxes rc: Ore | 
in effect. Companies using the in uid 
capital method of calculating thei: in, 
cess-profits tax credit will be allow¢ som 


on the first $5,000,000 of capital 
under the old law), 6% on the 
$5,000,000 (instead of 7%), 5% « 
next $190,000,000 (instead of 
Over $200,000,000, the credit stays ° 
(3) Excise taxes and postage ni! 
step up sharply, but the list of com: 
ities subject to excises remains subst 
tially unchanged (table). 
e Exemptions Modified—Besides the 1 
increases, the new law puts into effe 
a number of changes in exemptions a 


procedural provisions, including the f Cor 
that Roosevelt attacked as “special px tax 
leges.” All of these five are fairly tec 
nical points, and there is a good deal (B*° 
debate, even among the experts, al ~ 


the way they will work out. 

One of the things that infuriated Co: 
gress was the belief that the Presider 
deliberately chose provisions that we: 
too complicated for the public to unde: 
stand and represented them as a sell 
to pressure groups. Most congressm« 
suspected that the veto message w 


have ignored the “special privileges” * , 
the President had not been looking {fy * 
a chance to discredit Congress. t 
@ The “Special Privileges”—Briefly th : 
five controversial provisions are: i 

1) Corporations that have gone i 


bankruptcy may keep the excess-pr 
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f their predecessors instead of 
new exemption based on their 
d capital structures. 
itage depletion allowances—spe 
ms intended to compensate for 
on of certain natural resources— 
| to a number of minerals, such 
tash, feldspar. 
iber producers may now treat in- 
: cutting timber as a capital gain 
i as regular income. In many cases, 
ititle them to lower rates. 
‘tural gas pipelines become exempt 
xcess-profits tax. 

3) Commercial airlines continue to get 
ax concession on income from their air- 
iil contracts. 
Union Returns Ignored—Another ad- 
inistrative provision of the new law re- 
wires a number of tax-exempt organi- 
ptions—particularly labor unions and 
yoperatives—to file annual returns. The 
resident said nothing about this in his 
yessage, but some congressmen think 
yat it had more to do with the veto 
an any of the points he listed. 
On contract renegotiation, the new 
bw makes only two big changes: It sets 
ec. 31, 1944, as the cutoff date, sub- 
ct to six-month extension by executive 
der; it gives contractors specific per- 
nission to appeal to the tax court. 

War Dept. Satisfied—The President's 
mention of the cutoff date as one of his 

easons for vetoing was a particularly 
re point with Congress (1) because he 

id nothing about the six-month exten- 

ion, and (2) because the Senate Finance 

‘ommittee had modified its drastic 
zmendments to make them acceptable 
0 the War Dept. and had received an 
informal assurance that the final version 
f the bill was satisfactory. 

The President’s demand for a new bill 
producing more revenue will get no- 
where with Congress unless the military 
situation takes an unexpectedly bad turn. 
¢A Sure Bet—Fairly prompt action on 
tix simplification seems a sure bet, how- 
ever. When the President’s angry mes- 
sige—which among other things berated 
Congress for complications in present 
tax law—reached Capitol Hill, the House 
Ways & Means Committee already was 
working on a simplification bill. After 
the veto battle, Chairman Robert L. 
Doughton announced that he hoped to 
bring in a bill within two weeks. 

Although Congress and the White 
House agree on the general objective, 
the simplification bill isn’t going to be a 
love feast. Ways & Means wants to 
climinate returns for the 30,000,000 or 
so taxpavers in the lower brackets, but 
it intends to maintain the present tax 
bad. The Treasury, with the support of 
the President, wants to make simplifica- 
tion the occasion for dropping the 
9.009.000 taxpayers at the bottom of 
the scale, redistributing their load over 
the other brackets. 
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DOWN BUT NOT OUT 


It’s usually curtains for pilot or plane 
when a flying boat comes down on 
dry land. But a recent landing by a 
24-ton Martin PBM-3 patrol bomber 
(above) proves the exception. Com- 


ing in from a night operational flight, 
the Navy pilot “felt” his way down 
through zero visibility onto what he 
thought was a river channel. His sur 
prise, at winding up on the beach, 
however, was no greater than that of 
the mechanics who found no damage. 


Pipeline Debated 


Oil men are taking sides 
over wisdom of the govern- 
ment's participation in develop- 
ment of the Persian Gulf field. 


Sharper and sharper grows the di- 

vision within the oil industry over the 
propricty and wisdom of government 
participation in foreign oil develop- 
ments as the long-range implications of 
that 1,200-mile pipeline to be built by 
the Petroleum Reserves Corp. across 
Saudi Arabia (BW—Feb.12’44,p108), 
become increasingly clear. 
e@ Fears Are Voiced—Many of the 
smaller interests fear that they will be 
swallowed up in an international oil 
pool resulting from the federal assistance 
given to the Texas Co., Standard of 
California, and the Gulf Oil Co. in the 
exploitation of the rich Persian Gulf 
oil fields. 

This is a possibility to be reckoned 

with, although some observers claim 
that public opinion in the United States 
would not countenance American partic- 
ipation in any sort of international big 
business-government cartel. 
e Final Arrangements Pending—Mean- 
while, although outlines of the project 
have been approved by responsible ofh- 
cials of the Army, Navy, State Dept., 
and Foreign Economic Administration, 
final arrangements have not been com 
pleted. 

One important detail is to get per- 
mission from foreign governments to 
cross Palestine or Syria and set up a 


delivery base for tankers on the Mediter- 
ranean. Then there are supply and de- 
livery problems—and the engincering 
and construction job is estimated to 1 
quire about two years. 

® To Cost $160,000,000—These arrang: 
ments are expected to go through, and 
when they do, Uncle Sam will have an 
important stake in the international oil 
game. The pipeline will cost an esti 
mated $160,000,000. On top of that, 
the project implies construction of im 
portant bases to utilize and protect the 
new oil supply line, perhaps all the way 
around the world. 

Beyond the government’s extraordi 

nary wartime powers, under which the 
project was launched, Uncle Sam will 
have a banker’s interest in the pipeline 
that would amount to control of the 
domestic industry, if exercised to the 
limit. 
e@ They're Taking Sides—How the gov 
ernment will play its part in the inte: 
national oil game, during the war and 
later, and Sa the result will be 
some kind of international agreement, 
pool, or cartel, are questions that hit 
the oil men. 

Almost to a man, they are taking 
sides in a bitter controversy over the 
long-term wisdom of the Arabian pipc 
line. 

In return for financing this project, 

the government gets a 50-year option on 
30,000,000 bbl. of oil a year at 25 
below the market price. 
e For the Peace Table—The final pat 
tern probably cannot be determined 
until general questions of “collective 
security,” a term the government used 
in announcing the project, are threshed 
out at a peace table. However, the pre 
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ent situation may offer some indica- 
tions pointing toward the future. 

Although the United States to date 

has produced more than half of the 
world’s petroleum supply, geologists say 
that, as far as their science can deter- 
mine, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this country’s petroleum deposits prob- 
ably are not more than 15% of the 
world total. 
@ Richest on Earth—At present, the Per- 
sian Gulf area is considered to be the 
richest potential oil-producing region on 
earth. Second to it, and at the other 
end of the world’s oil axis, is the Carib- 
bean-Gulf of Mexico area, which in- 
cludes the large producing areas of our 
Gulf Coast, Mexico, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and the Guianas. 

American interests are dominant in 
the Caribbean; British interests, up to 
now, have dominated Persian Gulf pro- 
duction. Reasoning behind the United 
States’ entry into the Persian Gulf oil 
area is that this move will tend to loosen 
a British strangle-hold there. 

@ More Solid Position—Ixcept for com- 
mon British-American interests in the 
war, the British might well find good 
reasons to resent the construction of a 
transportation facility that would take 
important revenue, in tanker tolls, away 
from the Suez Canal. Furthermore, as 
long as Uncle Sam is a protective by- 
stander, rather than an active partner 
with American companies, the British 
position seems to be much more solid. 

Most oil men seem to be against gov- 
ernment participation in foreign oil de- 
velopments as tending to discourage 
private initiative and enterprise. ‘There 
were prolonged negotiations between 
Petroleum Reserves Corp. and Arabian 
American Oil Co. (Standard of Califor- 
nia and the ‘Texas Co.) before the pipe- 


line agreement was announced. It was 
reported that PRC tried unsuccessfully 
to acquire a direct interest. 

@ Independents Are Critical—The so- 
called independent (smaller) oil com- 
panies have been especially critical of 
PRC operations. ‘They point out that by 
private initiative American companies 
produced in America 64% of the total 
world oil from 1857 to 1943, and 67% 
of 1943 world production. On top of 
that, American capital and management 
produced “a substantial part of the re- 
maining total of world production,” 
according to a recent memorandum rep- 
resenting the independents’ views. On 
the basis of that record, they see no 
necessity for government participation 
in oil affairs now. 

@ Prime Beneficaries—Standard of Cali 
fornia and the ‘Texas Co., as partners in 
Arabian American and owners of a pro- 
ducing concession in Saudi Arabia that 
has 50 more years to run, are naturally 
the prime beneficaries of the pipeline 
project. So also is Gulf Oil Co., affliated 
with Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. (in which 
the British government has a majority 
interest) in a producing concession in 
Kuwait. 

‘Two other big American companies, 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., are affliated with 
Anglo-Iranian in what now is the prin- 
cipal production of the Persian Gulf 
area. Other affiliates include Royal 
Dutch Shell and Companie Francaise 
des Petroles. 

@ Hedge for Future—The PRC position, 
which may be expounded at length in 
the course of congressional inquiries, is 
that the Arabian pipeline is a hedge 
against a long war, and that it ultimately 
may serve to unfasten a British monop- 
oly on Persian Gulf oil. 


To Study Wage, 


Steel industry forms », 
research group to collect ¢ 
which will be used before Ny 
to counter C.I.O. demands 


The steel industry is for 
of information to present bet 
tional War Labor Board wh 
ers the demand of the C.1() 
Steel Workers of America fo: a |, 
hour wage boost and other ¢ 
ehts. 

@ Committee Named—Becau«: ¢! 
case is expected to deve! 
lengthy battle of statistics, 
committee has been organi 
industry to furnish data to he! 
act efforts of the C.1.O. to 
Little Steel wage formula. 

Ihe C.1.0.’s reopening of wag 
tracts covering 900,000 steel wor 
will result in a composite case befo; 
panel of NWLB. This has the efey 
putting the discussions on an ind 
wide basis. In view of this situation, + 
companies generally agreed to unit 
collecting facts. While the Ame: 
Iron & Steel Institute functions t 
pile masses of statistics on prod 
and costs, the industry felt that a: 
flexible committee was needed t¢ 
quickly, if necessary, to furnish info: 
tion to any companies on living 
wages, etc. 

Heading the industry’s research 
mittee will be John A. Stephens, 
president, industrial relations, Une 
States Steel Corp. Other 
members are J. C. Argetsinger, 
president and general counsel, Y: 


commit 


NOTE | ANY RESEMBLANCE TO ANY PERSON OF THING 
(CAVING OR EETINGT) IS PURELY ACCIDENTAL 
OR AT LEAST NOT PREMEDITATED 


600 PASSENGER BUS OF TOMORROW (c= ane ow mxr qe 
© TERE S ANYTHING YOU 

THE CECK ON Tht 
= S Sow 


WANT GUT CONT SEE JUST mE 
TROLLEY — REMEMBER OMY ONE 


RUBBER-TIRED DREAM 


With their collective tongue in cheek 
and drawing inspiration from “copy of 
some usually staid and sober adver- 
tisers,”” drafting board dreamers of 


American Car & Foundry present a 
choice bit of “blue sky”’—a 600- 
passenger bus of tomorrow. Fitted out 
with stores, police and fire stations, 
swimming pool, and “around the deck 
trolley service,” the future 330-ft. high- 


way behemoth has hidden featur 


while the bus is in motion, 
method of using the draft created ? 


the helicopter rotors for ventilati: 
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too. For example: a net for catchiv: 
high divers who overshoot the ma 
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et & Tube Co.; R. Conrad 
sistant vice-president, Wheel- 
Corp.; J. M. Larkin, vice- 
+ Bethlehem Steel Co.; Lauson 
esident, Follansbee Steel Corp. 
cting a) public relations counsel is the 
| K. Mellott Co. of Pittsburgh. 
Mav Be a Field Day—The NWLB 
§..ring is expected to be a field day for 
ftisticans, as C.1.O. economists for 
‘onths have been compiling cost-of- 
ving data from families of 1,500 steel 
orkers. Specialists from the Bureau of 
ybor Statistics undoubtedly will testify 
, defense of their contention that the 
ost of living has increased about 23.4% 
sace Jan. 1, 1941. Labor claims the in- 
ease is nearly twice that amount. ‘The 
ttle Steel formula confines wage in- 
reases to 15% above the Jan. 1, 1941, 
vel. 
What They Claim—Figures of stcel 
ompanies showing that their employ- 
es’ take-home wages have risen 55% 
ince 1941 will be paralleled by claims of 
he union that as the 40-hour week re- 
urns with peace and overtime payments 
re wiped out, the pay envelop will 
hrink by nearly 25% in the face of 
igher living costs. More statistics will 
¢ produced by the union to prove that 
tbor’s increased productivity justifies 
igher hourly wage rates. 


tility Is Seized 
Los Angeles take-over may 
Jead to setting a nation-wide 
pattern for federal procedure in 
alkouts of municipal workers. 


+ Management executives will be in- 
Mtcrested chiefly in two phases of the 
Army's take-over—and quick return—of 
the Los Angeles Dept. of Water & 
Power last week. ‘Vhere have been strikes 
in other U.S. cities involving municipal 
services, but this was the first seizure of 
4 municipal utility by the government 


Bonds < Utility eee 85% 


WHERE LIFE COMPANIES INVEST 


Combined data for 49 of the largest companies 
show how trends that operated on their invest 
ments in the ‘thirties have accelerated in the wor. 
For want of sufficient other investments on which 
a higher return can be made, life companies hove 
put more and more of their money to work in 
governments — which have risen from only 2%, 
of the total investments in 1929 to o full one-third 
of the expanded total today, or $1 1.500,000,000 
Of course, cooperation with government financing 
drives has also played a part in the war. Growth 
of assets has speeded up, too; the 

four-year gain of more than $7,500 

000,000 amounts to 70% of the in 

crease recorded in the whole preceding 

decade. Only a little more than a billion 

of this has gone into other investments 

than governments. Expansion into utility 

and industrial bonds has continued at 

the expense of railroad and state and 

municipal bonds. But other direct results 

of the wor — this time in contrast to the 
‘thirties — are the reduction in real es 

tate holdings effected by the compo 

nies and the contraction in policy loans 

carried out by borrowers. Wartime 
“prosperity’’ accounts for both. Farm 
mortgages hove been further cut down, 

but urban mortgages hove risen slightly, 

since life componies have entered di- 

rectly into the housing field 


Other Investments 
(U. S. Government 
State & Municipa FM 3 4 Aff 
Foreign ... ; my 

. i cd 
Industrial .. j PMOL 8 


“4.5% 


Roilroad 


32% 


\\\} 


since this war started. Policy Loons 
5¢ Procedure Studied—The two 
tems of interest: 
(1) The procedure by which the gov- 
|cmment is expected to attempt to settle 
the wage dispute between the city and 
cmployees of the municipal department 
should set a precedent for cases of this 
hind. At present there is no government 


agency empowered to handle such dis- 
Be putes Urban Mortgages 


N 
SS 


chief 


Reol Estate 


Farm Mortgages 


Yj 1%, 


(2) The episode furnishes the first 
cxample of how the Army functions in 
taking over and running an clectric 

Power operation. 

3 °® No Serious Stoppage—Despite the na- 
tional publicity as to the effect of the 

‘trikc on war production, actually there 
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CURB SERVICE 


To avoid classification as a critical 
labor shortage area, with a resultant 
loss of new war contracts, Chicago 
took drastic—though unsuccessful— 
measures, literally pulling men off the 
streets. Seeking a new labor source, 
the U. S. Employment Service found 
recruits among transient guests of 


West Madison St. flophouses, picking 
up an average of 950 a month. They 
work at food processing plants, ware- 
houses, and at clearing snow, get paid 
off every night, but few stay more 
than three or four days. And Chicago 
employers discovered it pays to send 
their trucks every morning to pick 
them up (above). Too many, merely 
given carfare by USES, go astray. 


was no serious stoppage of work in the 
major war plants of the Los Angeles 
area 

While some 160 factories were closed 
down for periods ranging from a few 
hours to a couple of days due to ab- 
sence of electric power, practically all 
of them were small subcontracting 
plants 

Chis was because the big war plants, 
such as aircraft factories and shipyards, 
are outside the city limits and are 
served not by the municipal utility, but 
by the Southern California Edison Co. 
e@ Storm Brought Crisis—The emer- 
gency, which brought President Roose- 
velt’s order Feb. 23 to Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson to take over and 
operate the strike-crippled utility, was 
caused largely by the severe wind and 
rain storm which hit Los Angeles Feb. 
19 and caused extensive damage to 
power lines 

The walkout of employees (members 
of and sympathizers with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
A.F.L.), which began Feb. 14, had 
reached such proportions when the 
storm struck that repair crews were not 
available to restore broken power lines, 


crs, 
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and tens of thousands of homes were 
left in darkness. 

It was then that Mayor Fletcher 

Bowron officially asked the Army to take 
control of the municipal utility. 
@ Service Restored—Service was restored 
to the 160 plants (and some 125,000 
homes and retail establishments) by 
Feb. 26, three days after the Army had 
taken control and the men had returned 
to work. 

A group of Army officers, under direc- 
tion of Col. Rufus W. Putnam, Army 
district engineer in Los Angeles, was in 
charge of the utility with H. A. Van 
Norman, general manager, remaining as 
operating head. 

One of the toughest problems for the 
Army to solve is how to settle the wage 
dispute between the Board of Water & 
Power Commissioners, which runs the 
utility for the city, and the I.B.E.W. 

@ Army’s Program—Last week end Brig. 
Gen. Theron D. Weaver arrived in Los 
Angeles to assist in “efforts to effect a 
management-striker setup that will en- 
able the Army to relinquish control.” 

By midweek, on orders from Secretary 

of War Henry L. Stimson, the Army re- 


linquished control, despite th 
no final settlement of the « 


wage demands had been rea De. 
spite professed policy to the c ny i‘ 
was apparent that the Army _ 
ing the role of mediator in a s« f in. 
formal conferences with var er 
ployee groups; neither the c ISsiog 
nor the union was formally r ted 


in these discussions 

@ Issues at Stake—At the time 
turn of the utility to the local sj 
ment, no agreement between t nion 
and commission had been achi but 


obviously some progress had be rade 
E:ssence of the dispute is the demand 
of the I.B.E.W., made several! nths 


ago, for an 8% wage increase, cffectiye 
Sept. 1, 1943, or a raise of $15 
effective immediately. In eith 
the increase would apply to all em 
ployees whose present salary is not over 
$350 a month. 

© Compromise Offered—The reply of 
the commissioner was a $5 increase. 
effective Feb. 15, plus the promise that 
further wage adjustments would be 
made at the beginning of the new fiscal 
year (July 1) if a survey of wages in Los 
Angeles County, now in _ progress, 
showed they were justified. 

@ Political Hand Seen—The water and 
power board has been a vortex of politi- 
cal animosity since Mayor Bowron took 
office in 1939. With the elimination 
of his political opponents from the 
board, the mayor assumed control; the 
shakeup, which included dismissal of a 
chief engineer, who had reputedly en- 
couraged unionization, opened the door 
to 1.B.E.W. organizers. In some quart 
ters, political bitterness is blamed for 
the strike. 


ALIEN LAND BAN ASKED 


Coloradoans may vote next fall on a 
proposal to amend their constitution to 
permit the legislature to prohibit aliens 
from owning Colorado land—a proposal 
aimed directly at Japanese. 

The Assembly recently refused to 
place the amendment on the ballot, 
in spite of a bitter popular campaign 
against Japanese settling in Colorado 
from West Coast points. Both houses 
cast a majority in favor of the amend 
ment, but the Senate failed to giv 
necessary two-thirds majority. About 
27,000 names are necessary to put the 
proposal on the ballot by petition, and 
circulators say they will be obtain 
easily. 

Colorado now has about 7,500 res 
dents of Japanese blood, against 2,50") 
before Pearl Harbor. About 25° of 
them are aliens. A survey showed that 
in one rural county, 23 farms had been 
bought in two years by persons of Japa 
nese ancestry. 


© Prac 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


SO YOU CAN SLEEP 


BEHIND this lighted window is a man with a 
bulky brief case. A man who night after night 
ignores the clock and his own weariness. 

His is hardly a spectacular task in these spec- 
tacular times. Yet it’s a vital task . . . vital to his 
fellow Americans. For he’s an insurance man— 
short of help and short of time... but determined 
to fulfill his trust. And he’s doing it so that others 
may sleep with peace of mind. 


And thousands of other insurance people are 


THE 


doing their war jobs well, too—in the uniform of 
the Army, the Navy, the Marines, the Coast 
Guard —in the overalls of the war worker —and 
in many other activities on the home front 
Whether they are protecting their policyhold- 
ers, fighting at the front, or giving to the war 
effort at home, their job is still insuring . . . insur- 
ing the precious right of every American to work 
and live and sleep in peace. Maryland Casualty 


Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


antiaircraft 
gun director 
relies on the 


Se ee 


VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


M9? GUN DIRECTOR 
An antiaircraft boat- 
tery is trained on the 
enemy plone by the 
Army's new director, 
consisting of tracker 
(in circle), electricol 
computer ond range 
finder. One of the 
Grectest advances 
ever mode in gun 
fire control. 


* 
As one soldier sights the aircraft in 
azimuth and another for elevation, two 
Graham-built drives match the speed 
of the tracker with that of the target. 
Close speed holding is required over a 
wide range, forward and reverse. Instan- 
taneous, shockless reversal is essential. 
Your machine, too, may need these 
Graham features: 
@ Every speed to rero—forward and reverse 
without stopping the motor. 
@ Fulltorque guaranteed over entire speed range. 
@ Close speed adjustment with accurate return 
to pre-set speeds. 
@ Extreme compactness—all metal—self-lubri- 
cated—no belts, no tubes, no gadgets. 


REMEMBER—ONLY THE 
GRAHAM GIVES YOU 
UNLIMITED SPEED 
RANGE—ALL SPEEDS 
FROM TOP TO ZERO 
AND REVERSE! 


va ou a. = 


Write for Bullet 
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GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 


2706 N. Teutonia Ave Milwoukee 6, Wisconsin 


Up to Gardeners 


Government is counting on 
civilians for more home-canned 
food, as Army requirements for 
1944 are stepped up sharply. 


The man with a two-by-four back-yard 
garden will do well to make the most of 
it this summer. With the bulk of the 
armed forces scheduled to be overseas, 
instead of in the U.S., 1944 govern- 
ment requirements for canned fruits and 
vegetables have been stepped up sharply 
(BW —Feb.26'44,p70). Government ex- 
perts are counting on civilians to aug- 
ment their reduced commercial supply 
with even more home-processed food 
than they put up last year. 

e Gathering Dust—In spite of the sched- 
uled boost in government takings, can- 
ners, who gathered in Chicago for their 
annual convention recently, agitated for 
a ration holiday on canned vegetables. 
Heavy home-processed inventories of 
the major vegetables (corn, peas, beans, 
tomatoes) have slowed the movement 
of the commercial pack. Lower grades, 
particularly, have gathered dust on deal- 
ers’ shelves 

Canners probably won't get their ra- 
tion holiday (though they did get this 


week temporary reductions in point 
values), and they aren’t so anxious for it 
now. Many of them went to Chicago 


with a bad case of “peace jitters.” Most 
canners came away convinced by gov- 
ernment officials that they won’t have 
any trouble disposing of the ’44 pack. 
@ Victory for Canners—As a tangible in- 
centive to maximum production, the 
War Food Administration has agreed to 
take any surplus off the canners’ hands 
at 90% of OPA ceiling prices. This is 
in addition to a continuation of the sup- 
port price progr im for growers who sup- 
ply canners 

The biggest victory for the canners, 
however, was OPA’s announcement that 
the 1944 pack (with the exception ‘of 
citrus fruits) will be formula priced. 
Formula versus flat pricing is a contro- 
versy that has raged within OPA since 
the earliest days of price fixing (BW— 
Oct.30°43,p86) 

Formula pricing has finally won out. 
Instead of being told by OPA what they 
can charge for a given commodity line 
of a given size and grade, canners will 
be allowed to take their individual 194] 
selling prices and add amounts, figured 
by OPA,to cover increased costs of labor 
and materials to arrive at 1944 prices 
@ Ribbon Theory—One of the chief 
drawbacks to formula pricing has been 
that canners with excessively high 1941 
prices (and profits) would fare a great 
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deal better than their c 

l'o get around this, OPA h 
what is called the “ribbon t 
formula pricing, under which \ 
establish a range of prices for « 
modity which will cover, roi 
prices that can be charged—ac 
formula—by the middle two-th 
canners. Canners whose pric 
ing a high ’41 price) are above t 
this range will be pulled doy 
top. Those whose prices are | 
bottom of the range will be | lin 
@ A Closed Subject?—Governn,. nt (4; 
ricultural Marketing Admini.trat; 
grades will be used in determinin » OPA 
price range. But canners chalk 
other victory when OPA’s fi 
chief, Jean F. Carroll, promis: We 
will not reopen the subject of e 
beling, and it is not in the back of th 
minds of any OPA official th 
labeling is part of this operatio 

OPA has dropped all idea of 
grade labels on cans. Canners | 
will be required to show grades on j 
voices, but they will be given the: 
choice of using AMA or commercia 
grades. 

This will be a disappoinment to con. 
sumer groups—firm advocates of grad 
labeling and flat pricing. They have 
accepted with reservations the ribbon 
theory as better than straight formu 
pricing. 

@ No Illusions—Consumer groups Res 
no illusions that OPA will be abl 
force formula prices which fall belo rw the 
top of the range, hence want to squeeze 
the top price—the only one they think 
can be enforced—down as low as pos 
sible. 

Determination of actual prices await 
OPA’s completion of an elaborate cost: 
price-profit study of the canning indus. 
try. OPA already has a profit study 
canners. But this has been tossed out a 
“unrepresentative and incomplete,” and 
a new study is in the works. 

@ Up to the Weather—Assured that the 
government will treat them better thi 
year than last, canners are left to pra 
for good weather. Only a bumper crop 
will keep civilians from faring a good 
deal worse this year than they did last 

Assuming that the 1944 pack is equw- 

alent to an average of the 1942-1 
packs, civilians will get about 17,! 
000 cases of canned fruits and fru 
juices this year, slightly more than hal 
of what they got in 1943. They wi Be 
around 104,000,000 cases of canne: 
etables and vegetable ‘uices—25,00( 
cases less than from the last pack. 
e Get What’s Left—The government 
take of the 1944 pack is calculated as 4 
percentage of the 1942-1943 pack 2 wer 
age. Civilians get what's left. ‘Thus, ! 
the 1944 pack is a record-breaker, civil 
ians will get more. 
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DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 
HAVANA 

LOS ANGELES 


No world-wide man-hunt could ever 
locate an individual with sufficient 
knowledge of all classes of insurance to 
act as a fully competent insurance ad- 


viser to commerce and industry. 


The problems are too varied, the solu- 
tions too complicated. Only a large 
group of highly-trained and experienced 
men can analyze a major industrial in- 
surance problem and submit recom- 


mendations that meet all its needs. 


Each basic problem of coverage must 
be studied—conditions corrected where 
necessary—and insurance prepared and 


negotiated so that the client is not over- 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1875 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 WALL STREET 
Buyers of Insurance for Commerce and Industry 


oo 
No SUCH an . 


insured, under-insured—or exposed to 
uninsured risks. The services of insur- 
ance brokerage are continuous from the 
initial plan to the settlement of claims 


wnen loss oceurs. 


For nearly 100 years Johnson & Higgins 
have been insurance advisers and buy- 
ers for every division of commerce and 
industry. Our compensation is not an 
extra fee from our clients, but a broker- 
age paid bv the insurance companies. 

Perhaps our organization can be of 
practical value to your business. Write 
or phone our nearest office for further 


information. 


WINNIPEG 


- New YORK TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 


VITAL IN WAR ... VALUABLE IN PEACE 


O postwar job will ever compare with the urgency 
of wartime production. For while the war is on, 
a minute saved may mean a life saved, too. 

Yet minutes will still be valuable when peace re- 
turns. To save a minute is always to cut a cost. And 
it is the low-cost producer who will be most success- 
ful in the competitive postwar field. 

Acme can save you minutes—wartime minutes 
and peacetime minutes as well. If you need new 
dies, patterns, heat-treated aluminum castings, Acme 
can supply them. Should your present or postwar 
production require special toois, Acme can both 
design and build them. 

Acme consulting engineers have helped many a 
wartime producer to conquer production line prob- 
lems. These same engineers will be equally helpful 
during the critical transition from war to peace. 

Preliminary recommendations submitted without 
obligation. 


Patten and Fool ompany, Ine. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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FOR VICTORY 
BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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HEAT-TREATED ALUMINUM CASTINGS. . . PATTERNS... TOOLS... 


TOOL DESIGNING ... PRODUCTION PROCESSING 
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Tempest in a Tub 
Vdrig: 
misinterpret tentative proposa; 
on service standards as a 
adding to wartime burd. 


Many family la 


It’s too late now, but 
should have warned the Offic: 
ian Requirements that the 

dustry isn’t in the mood rig 


industry, within a sizable con 
should be able to provide thie 
family services—wet wash, semifin 
and rough dry, returning the bun 
within seven days. Also to provide the 
commercial laundry services: flatwor 
sanitary work clothing (iron 
industrial clothing and wiping clot 
(rough dry). Since the list of standar 
was prefaced by the phrase: “( 
mercial power laundries must be a 
to provide—” many an operator of 
family laundry was ready to call 
lawyer. , 
@ Only a Guide—There is a pro! 
that minimum service standards wi 
adopted not only for laundries, | 
linen suppliers and dry cleaners as 
The chances are, however, that t 
public will never learn of then 
actual purpose of the standard 
serve as a guide to OCR field men w 
could, if they found laundry service 1! 
community to be below mi 
standards, declare that an emerg 
exists, and possibly talk WPB out 
additional laundry machinery it 
needed, or persuade the Nationa! \\ 
Labor Board and OPA to approve 
| creased wage and price schedule 
e@ Labor Still Short—Still at or n 
bottom of national wage sch 
many laundries report that then 
problem—manpower—is more acut 
ever. 
A large 1943 crop of part-time wor 


| discuss a set of proposed 
pertaining to laundry servic« 
beyond those of OPA and Off 
fense ‘Transportation. 
@ Wrong Conclusion—Perhap. OCR 
phrasing was ill-advised in 
posed Minimum Service Stan 
Commercial Laundries,” w! 
distributed recently to a cross 
the trade for comment. 
Or perhaps the recipients di 
the document carefully, and j) 
the conclusion that here wa 
government regulation which sp 4 
| described the types of laundry q 
| they must furnish even though t! é 
never before offered certain of ¥ 
SeCTVICeS z 
| @ What Was Intended—What OCR : 
| tended to say was that the \ 
| ; 
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BOMBER APPROACHES 
OBJECTIVE 


For 20 vital seconds, 


the pilot isn’t human! 
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A.A. FLAK ° 
SPERRY GYRO PILOT TAKES OVER AND 
LEVELS PLANE FOR GOMBING RUN 


) puree HOURS after leaving its base, 

je American bomber approaches its 
| target. And now come the breathless 20 
© seconds that determine the success or 
© failure of the bomber’s mission. 


During the vital 20 seconds of the final 
bombing run, the pilot’s hands are not on the 
controls, 


; 20 SECONDS! This is the time it 
¢ takes for the bomber to make its 
a run and drop its bombs. 


20 SECONDS! To make these sec- 
onds count, the bomber crew was 
trained two years. For these, they 
have fought through swarms of en- 
emy fighters and dodged through 
clouds of flak. 


And now... unless the plane is held 
tly on the course that the bombardier 
s... the bombs will miss, and all 
the hours of the flight will be wasted. 


During these 20 seconds, the pilot 
of this bomber isn't human. It’s 
a machine—the Sperry Electronic 
f 


Gyropilot. American fliers have 
nicknamed it Elmer. The British 
call it George. 


TI Sperry Gyropilot holds the bomber 


on its bombing run with nerveless pre- 
cision. Its errorless control is one of the 
big reasons for the accuracy of American 
high-level precision bombing. 

Surprisingly enough, this amazing de- 
vice is not new. Sperry invented and 
built a workable Gyropilot before the 
first World War. In 1933, Wiley Post flew 
around the world alone with the aid of a 
Sperry Gyropilot. 

Soon after that, Sperry Gyropilots be- 
came standard equipment on American 
transport planes. When the present war 
came, the device was quickly adapted to 
give it the precision needed for bomb- 
ing work. 

Today, the job of sending the Gyro- 
pilot off to war is too big for any one 
company. So, in addition to Sperry, A.C. 
Sparkplug Division of General Motors 
is turning out large quantities, and other 
types of Sperry Gyropilots are being 
made by Electric Auto-Lite Co. and 
Eversharp, Inc. 


Birth of the Gyropilot. The late Lawrence 
Sperry and his mechanic leave the controls, 
while the great-great-grandfather of all 
G yropilots holds the plane level on its course. 
(France, 1914.) 


The Gyropilot is but one of several 


END OF RUN 
OYROPILOT OFF 


hundred precision devices, for war and 
peace, developed and manufactured by 
the three Sperry companies. Solving difh- 
cult technical problems through research, 
invention, and precision engineering 1s 
Sperry’s business, and we work at it 
constantly. 


The controls 
for the Sperry 
Gyropilot 


This is Elmer, himself 
flying 
man” once the course 


@ first class 


ij 


is set for him 


Section of the instrument panel on a Consol 
idated Liberator B-24, showing the controls 
for the Sperry Gyropilot. Once set on a 
course, nothing less than sheer destruction 
can affect its efficiency. 


When the war is over, the Gyropilot, 
along with many other products of 
Sperry, will return to peacetime work. 


%& Let's All Keep Backing the Attack * 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC, 
VICKERS, INC. 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS, INC. 
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What do you 
know about 
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@ HONAN-CRANE Oil 
Purification programs are in- 
creasing production and saving 
thousands of dollars of un- 
necessary cost in many of the 


leading power and manufac- 


turing plants of this country. 
| 


The best ri to get intelli- 


gent information about Oil 
Purification is to talk with a 
Oil 
Purification is 


To 


Honan-Crane Purification 
Oil 


packaged 


Engineer. 
not a product. 
get results you must have an 
intelligent analysis, the proper 
equipment and the correct en- 
gineering application to your 


specific problem. 


this 
Write today 


Don’t neglect impor- 
tant problem. 
and we will have the Honan- 
Crane Resident En- 
gineer in your lo- 
cality call on you at 


your convenience. 


HONAN-CRANE CORP. 


Factory and General Offices 
210 S. WABASH AVE. LEBANON, IND. 


ers, recruited from the ranks of patri 
otic housewives, is rapidly disappearing 
as many of them discover they can help 
the war effort by taking 70¢-an-hour job 
at nearby war plants as well as by iron 
ing shirts and slacks at 40¢ an hour 


| @ The Supply Problem—Laundry supph 


| operator through the tight spots 


dealers admit that for their large and 
established accounts the supply situa 
tion has never been too critical. Heavy 
inventories have carried many a_ big 
ots. The 
little fellow, however, has been caught 
short on about every item from alkalis 
to zinc marking tags. 

One of the tightest supply situations 
has involved cotton net bags, without 
which most family wash laundries can 
Last fall the Army 
the entire output of cotton net 
ting of several mills, for use in camou- 
flage. Now the military requirement 
scem to have been met, and back orders 


not oper ite. took 


over 


for nets are beginning to be shipped 
to laundries. 

@ New Diaper Crisis—Whiere the supp]; 
situation really hurts is in the dry clean 
ing and linen supply trades. 

hard hit by 


The former, already the 


complete lack of supplies of wire coat 


hangers, has just learned that becausé 
of the national paper shortage, the onc 
trip paperboard hanger probably is on 
its way out. 

Che plight of the linen suppliers is a 


shortage. During the past 
suppliers of towe 
clothing, and diapers hav 
inventory stocks dwindle 
their storerooms are bare. 
A spokesman for the Li . F 
Assn. of America predicts ; 
hospitals, hotels, factories, 
rants will, by the end of 1944 
to get supplies of clean li t 
allocations of textiles are i 
a She 
' 


most 


An acute shortage in bir 
cloth has been traced to thi 
large mill which is 
refusing deliveries until OP 
better selling price. The w 
of diaper supply firms mean 
longer and longer. 


Hearing Aid War 


Producers of high-price; 
devices for the hard-of-hearing 
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launch a counterattack agains 
Zenith’s $40 competition 


Something of the excitement 
Henry Ford’s first low-pn 
brought to the automobile in 
being repeated on a smaller 
Zenith Radio Corp.’s new hea 
(BW—QCct.9'43,p65). Other t 


combination cf manpower and supply — hearing aids retail for up to $2 
é 444 +. aai * * add dd + 
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DRYDOCK LAUNCHING 


Simple and unusual among launching 
techniques is the method used to float 
the newest American aircraft carrier 
at Brooklyn Navy Yard. Built on keel 
blocks of the 


instead conventional 


28 


ship ways, the 27,100-ton carrier Ben 
nington was launched merely by flo0c 
ing its drvdock (above). This proce F¥ 
dure is less spectacular than the ' 

launching, but it permits flot 

tests and repairs to hull leaks before 
the ship goes to final outfitting d 
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SHE HAS THE VOICE 
WITH A SMILE, TOO 


BE She’s your personal representative at the telephone 


company —the girl in the Business Office 


Aw TIME you'd like to know anything 
about service, or equipment, or bills, or war- 
time telephone regulations, she’s there to help. 
Sometimes, because of the war, she cannot 
give you the exact type of equipment or ser- 
vice you want—or just when you want it. 
But you can be sure of this: 


She will do her very best at all times and do 


it promptly, efficiently and courteously 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


. 
i 


FOREARM ge 


When you are calling over war-busy Long Distance wires, the operator may ask you to “please 


limit your call to 5 minutes.” That's to help more calls get through during rush periods. 
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Hundreds of plants and warehouses have 
solved this and other material handling 
problems with Baker Trucks. So that 
you may profit from their experiences, 
a large part of our new catalog has been 
given over to actual installation stories. 
A few cases in point are listed below: 
* * * 

A leading industrial engineer was given 
the job of designing a large model ware- 
house for the world’s largest paint manu- 

: facturer. Baker 
Trucks and Trac- 
tors were specified 
to bring about 
top efficiency in the 
sorting, storing 
and shipping of 
the more than 
10,000 items han- 
dled in this ware- 
house. Illustration 
shows one of their 
fork trucks stack- 
ing pallet loads of drums three-high. 


One of the prob- 
lems confronting 
the planners of this 
warehouse was to 
find a way of get- 
ting at‘ buried” 
loads with a mini- 
mum of time and 
effort. This was 
solved by steel 
racks — permitting 
the fork truck to 
remove the lower 
pallet without disturbing cartons above. 
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A large west-coast 
processing plant 
saves thousands of 
dollars annually 
through the use 
of telescoping lift 
trucks. The Baker 
Fork Truck illus- 
trated is tiering 
heavy pallet loads 
three- and four- 
high to conserve 
warehouse space. 


In paper mills, print and publishing 
shops, Baker Trucks have more thao 


doubled the value 
of warehouse 
space by permit- 
tin'g stacking to 
the ceiling. Reduc- 
tions up to 80% 
in handling costs 
are reported. One 
publisher paid for 
his truck in 18 
months’ rental 
savings alone. 


A Baker Material Handling Engineer was 
called in to make a survey of a large food 


warehouse. Upon 
his recommenda- 
tions, a fork truck 
plus a conveyor 
system was instal- 
led. Operating 
costs were reduced 
from 6.68c to 4.98¢ 
per ton, a saving 
of 25.4%. Gross 
savings amounted 
to $153 per week 
or $7956 per year. 


The problem of stacking steel sheets 
has been successfully met in steel mills 


and metal working 
plants through the 
use of heavy dut 
fork trucks, ee - 
ing sheets on pal- 
lets — or equipped 
with rams for 
handling heavy 
rolls. A special 
roll-over attach- 
ment tiers rolls 
either vertically 
or horizontally. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
Plant and production managers, traffic 
managers, superintendents, purchasino 
agents and any others concerned wit 


material handling will fin 


the new 


Baker Catalog No. 52 a valuable reference. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


2164 WEST 25th STREET 


bis 


Se 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Zenith’s price is $40. The 
by this whopping price ch: 
a time when people with im 
ing are being encouraged 
as a qualification for wat 
Zenith set is a pet project of 
McDonald, Jr., president « 
pany, who suffers from deaf 
ear 

@ Ready-Made Ear Pieces— | 
revolution in pricing, Zenith 
new outlets. It sells throu 
stores while the other type 
by special agencies, many of 
nothing else. 


In these ager 
pects for higher-priced aids | 
made of their cars so that 
terminal can be made to fit 

Zenith furnishes each bi 

made ear pieces from which 

the one that is most comfortable ( 
manufacturers protest that Zenit} 

not give the fit or service t! it 1 

their high prices necessary; the 

| mate that Zenith is letting it 

| duction absorb some of its | 


Vd 


| 
| costs. 
per : 
@ 552 New Outlets—Zenith retorts : 
| it is doing fine by overcoming the § 


handicaps under which the « 
struggles volume, lack 
neering know-how, too wide 
gin, high sales cost 

Since last October, when Zenit! 
offered its hearing aid, 552 out 
been opened as of Feb. 19. Som 
report sales of 40 to 50 units « 

Zenith’s December production 
said to have been at the rate of 7 
monthly. Expectation is 20,000 1 
ly by spring. The War Production B 
allows materials for hearing 
both humane and manpower rea 
view of 


low 


pront 


i 


usually tight allocat 

ook 

size of Zenith’s production wit! 
ment. 

e Competitors Counterattack—/: 
intrenched opposition is counteratt 
ing with vigor. In addition to t 
claims that Zenith cannot equal ther 


materials, competitor 


products in fit, delicacy of adjust It 
to tone. or service. the competitor Bin 
struck back with lowered prices. S Ser 
new aids in the $40 to $50 1} SM 
have been announced B ho 

Opticians, who are pleased wit Fo 
sults of Zenith sales charge that ot B so 


’ 

low-priced aids are being use 
cipally to entice prospects to tl 
peting agencies who then tn 


the high-price sets 


In support of this, thev q i) 
opposition sales bulletin which t o1 
dealer he “‘can afford to sell son s | 
ing aids at $40 to $50 provided ; 
share of vour prospects are step ‘ 


to the $80 to $100 level.” 
e@ 2.000.000 a Year—In his introd 
message to optical dealers, McD 
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“How 


‘It was a miracle the ship didn’t break 
| in two up there,” said an Army Air Force 
| Sergeant, holder of the Congressional 
| Medal of Honor for his part in bringing 
S home a badly crippled Boeing Flying 
Fortress. “I'd like to shake hands per- 


| sonally with the people who built it.” 


Many Fortress crews echo that senti- 
ment. They have seen planes limp in 
) with three out of four engines dead, 
' wings and tails riddled like saltcellars, 
) or with shell holes as large as wash tubs. 
| How can they do it? 


1. Fortress wings are built with sub- 
stantial, truss-type spars, covered with 
a double skin of tough metal. This tends 


can they come back?” 


to keep gunfire damage local, rather than 
basically affecting wing strength. 


2. Boeing engineers have always in- 
sisted on alternate methods of control. 
And even if battle damage prevents use 
of all other control methods, the auto 
matic pilot can be used for near-normal 
maneuv erability. 


3. Virtually all mechanisms are elec- 
trically operated. Damage to one circuit 
will not affect others, and dispersal of 
these circuits reduces vulnerability. 


4. The “dorsal fin,” as developed by 
Boeing, gives the Flying Fortress inher- 
ent stability. With the vertical or hori- 
zontal tail surfaces partially destroyed 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


in battle, or with one or more engines 
shot away, a Fortress can still be flown 
successfully because of its tail design 


5. But one of the most important rea 
sons why the Forts fight off enemy oppo 
sition, hit their targets and “come back” 
is the confidence, based on the record, 
which causes many a Fortress crew to 
stay with the ship long past normal bail 
out time, knowing that somehow it wit 
bring them safely home. 


Boeing integrity in research, design 
engineering and manufacturing will 
again be a part of peacetime products 
when the war is won. When that day 
comes, you can be assured ... if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER »* TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


* The EXACT photo- 
copying process that 
speeds the reproduction 
of drawings, isometrics, 
engineering data, speci- 
fications, shop in- 
structions. 


No Copying Job 
Too Large 
FOR THE 


HUNTER 


Electro-Copyist 


The regular Electro-Copyist models 
can take care of all ordinary print re- 
quirements. But if you have out-size 
drawings, you'll be glad to know that 
Hunter has special models to handle 
them efficiently. Some Electro-Copyist 
units, developed for aviation com- 
panies, can take originals 48” x 168”. 

In minutes, 
your othce boy 
can make copies 
of anything 
drawn, printed 
or written, that 
may formerly 
have required 
No need 
for painstaking 
hand-tracing, or 
time-consuming 
checking and 
proof - reading 
With the Elec- 
tro-Copvist, perfect 
comes routine 


hours 


Regular 
Floor Model 


reproduction be- 


If reconversion problems are now on your 
drawing board, let the Electro-Copyist help 
you make short work of the large prints of 
floor plans, machinery locations, wiring lay- 
outs, etc. One nationally known plant, using 
an Electro-Copyist exclusively for this 
purpose, saved its 
purchase price in 
three months. 


Our new 
Illustrated 
Booklet 


contains many 
ideas for shortcuts 
im engineering fre- 
productions. Send 
today for your 
copy. 


HUNTER Electro-COPYIST, Inc. 


107 E. Fayette Sr. 


Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


foresaw a possible annual production 
of 2,000,000 hearing aids, suggesting 
a “brand new $80,000,000 business” 
for opticians. This was predicated on an 
estimate by Dr. Morris Fishbein of the 
American Medical Assn. that there were 
10,000,000 Americans with impaired 
hearing. (Dr. Fishbein has since cut 
his figure to 6,000,000.) 

Added to this is the possibility that 
many ear drums will be injured by the 
vibrations of war. The Veterans Bureau 
reports that for the last war injuries 
compensation was paid for 416: totally 
deaf and 12,397 partly deaf. This does 
not make for a great addition to de- 
mand, but the current struggle differs 
from its predecessor in several respects 
One guess is that 250,000 service men 
will come out of the war with impaired 
hearing. Already government hospitals 
have been designated for the treatment 
of such cases. 

e Crowded Field—Fven if the figures 
turn out to be accurate and the foreign 
demand is added, chances are that the 
field will grow too crowded if others 
follow the Zenith invasion. Should the 
going get disagreeable, Western Electric 
might withdraw from the manufacture 
of hearing aids. During normal times, 
the company has its hands full supplying 


| equipment to its owner, the Bell Tele 


phone System. 

The possibility of this is ironic. Alex 
ander Graham Bell’s invention of the 
telephone was the unexpected result of 
sound experiments designed to relieve 
the partial deafness of his wife. Bell 
Telephone laboratories have led experi- 
ments in the field ever since. 

e 35 to 40 Manufacturers—There are 
between 35 and 40 companies manu- 
facturing hearing aids. Nineteen of them 
(not including Zenith) make up the 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


| Set up 50 years ago to serve manufac- 
turers, the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
in Chicago focuses now primarily on 
war work. Its technicians have meas- 
ured the fire-explosion hazards of syn- 


thetic rubber manufacture, tested 
flammability of camouflage material, 
and the fire retardant value of flame- 
proofed wood for ships and barracks. 
But one never-ending chore is the ex- 
amination of fire hose bearing the UL 
label. Despite WPB’s reduction of 
the crude rubber content in Victory 
fire hose, UL technicians found the 
hose (24 in.) can stand up to 850-Ib. 
pressure (right), gave it a normal rat 
ing of 600 Ib. (BW—Jun.20'42,p59). 
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American Hearing Aid Ass; 
ton, D. C. This group forn 
95% of production which + 
000 annually (or just half 
that Zenith is shooting at 

Besides Western Elect 
phone, leaders include 
(made by Dictograph) ar 
(made by Sonotone Corp 
cases, it is the smaller manuf 
has been frightened by 7Z« 
petition and has cut price 
cheaper models on the mar} 

Hearing aids divide into 
vacuum tube types. In t 
amplification of sound vibr 
on the principle of the te 
the latter, on the radio r 
ciple using electronic tubes 
type 1s more expensive. 

Zenith’s model uses tubc 
item involved in manufact 
teries—which have become 
so since Zenith introducex 
production ideas into the 
picture. 


NEW AIR ROUTE OPENS 


Kansas City and Denver were dite’ 
connected by air over a regularly sq 
uled route for the first time Ma 
when Continental Air Lines of De 
began two round trips daily, with a }4 
passenger Lockheed Lodestar all 
by the Army. 

The allocation has at 
Continental to activate 
granted last May by the Civil 
tics Board (BW—Jun.12°43,p2 

The eastbound flight takes 34 hy 

starting from Denver at 7 a.m 


+ p.m. daily. Return flights leave k 


sas City for Denver at 12:05 and ‘ 
p.m. daily. 
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He is one department at the huge 
Chicago works of Crane Co. All of 
the lathes in these long rows are devoted 
to the single task of turning out the small 
parts necessary for the production of Crane 
Valves. 

Step by step, discs, stems, glands, move 
down these production lines until, in a 
steady stream, they flow to the final inspec- 
tion—ready for delivery to the assembly 
department. 

With the unprecedented demands of war 
calling for more and more valves and fit- 
tings, Crane production has been stepped 
up to meet them. New equipment has been 


MWNachining Small Parts” 


IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


installed—new production methods de- 
vised—new manufacturing techniques de- 
veloped—to keep step with this vastly 
increased demand for high-quality mate- 
rials so essential to Victory. 

When the war is won, this greatly en- 
larged production capacity, plus the 
knowledge and skill developed in making 
quality valves and fittings in quantity, as- 
sures American industry of a reliable source 
for high quality piping to meet every 
peacetime requirement. 


CRANE Co.., 836 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


VALVES ° FITTINGS - PIPE 
PLUMBING ° HEATING - PUMPS 


Thot was Goering's boost when Britain was blitred. This picture shows how 


wrong he was. 


Gornine has eaten his words ... as 


massive flights of allied planes re- 
duced German cities to piles of black- 
ened ruins. As total victory comes 
nearer, American factories can convert 
some of their production to needed 
civilian goods, Many of these prod- 
ucts will be made of iron and steel 
sheets—which have proved so econom- 
ical, so adaptable to thousands of uses. 

For more than forty years Armco 
has been developing special purpose 
sheet metals. One example is ARMCO 
Ingot Iron — the original enameling 
iron for refrigerators, ranges and 
other porcelain-finished 
products, Like all Armco 
sheet metals, ARMco Ingot 
Iron is now serving in 
- one 


war equipment use 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW’S PRobucts 34 


He's watching a workman dig an air raid shelter in Berlin. 


being in field ranges for the Army. 

Sheet steel is not one but a large 
family of steels, each with distinct 
characteristics and advantages. We 
can help you select the one right grade 
for your purpose — whether you need 
great strength with light weight; spe- 
cial finishes or coatings; attractive 
appearance; exceptional fabricating 
qualities; or whatever else. Possibly, 
too, our knowledge of markets for 
sheet metal products can benefit your 
sales organization. Just let us know 
what you are making or planning to 
make. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 901 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

* * * 

HELP FINISH THE FIGHT— 

WITH WAR BONDS 


# |Ore Goal Set 


oo 


| j 
< | 


Lake carriers are give, 
task of hauling 90,000.09) 
tons of iron ore. Coal 
regulations may be lifted 


Gencrally mild weather on ¢ 

| Great Lakes this winter, folh 
vears unusually short shippi 
BW —Dec.11°43,p20), gives 


ers the basis of hope for an « 
ing of navigation. 
A Coast-Guard ice 
that the 
upper lakes open ca 
than in any recent year 
| @ Tentative Goal—The carrie: 
| rating with WPB and Office of | 
l'ransportation, have a tentatiy 
90,000,000 gross tons of iron « 


ore shipping scas 


ial 


Although last season’s iron « 
nage fell about 10,000,000 ton 
preseason goals—thanks to ice con 
in the spring, prolonged dens 
carly summer, and subzero temp 
in the upper lak 
second highest 


in November 
tonnages wcrc 
history. 

e Bright Outlook — Given fai 
weather, the lake carriers are eq 
to exceed 1943 tonnages, perhap 
down some of the all-time record 
lished in the 1942 season. Bright 
in the outlook for 1944 include 
15,000-ton bulk carriers added t 
| fleets last year; unusually high wat 


| els; revised shipping regulation 
| permit deep loading; the new Gen. \I 


Arthur lock, completed last Juh 


will help speed traffic through the $ 
@ Tonnage for 1944—By trade « 
Lake Carriers’ Assn. always report 
and limestone shipments in gro 
2,240 Ib.): grain and coal shipm 
net tons (2,000 Ib.) , 


Lake Carriers’ Assn. final figui 

9 , 2 
1943: Cone @, 
Iron orc $4.404,5 
Limestonc 15.4818 
Net To 
(ram 11,810.) 
Bituminous coal 51.191.03 
Anthracite $16.6 
e May Lift Restrictions—\W PB's 


& Steel Transport Industry Ad 
Committee, which recommended 
90,000,000-ton iron ore goal for 1944, 
recommended that all restrict 
on lake coal movements be lifted. Last 
summer, to speed up ore and grai 


also 


liveries, ODT placed restrictions on 
coal to the Chicago, Detroit, and caster 


Lake Erie areas. 
@ Labor on Ships—Industry and govcrn- 
ment representatives, including OD! 
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tr 
rath. 
attic 


} War Manpower Commission offi- 

is have agreed tentatively to a pro- 
JlVen m of employment controls; hiring 
),000 m age groups not immediately liable | 
oe the draft; and deferment of officers | 
‘ratte Hid skil | men through action by the | 


* si0 nal \WMC offices. 


rants Near Billion 


For half a century, states 
ave cashed in on federal aid. 
ow it costs the U.S. more than 
700,000,000 a year. 


in 1857, Rep. Justin S. Morrill of 
‘ermont introduced a bill for federal 
ind grants to states to establish col- 
ges of agricultural and mechanical 
(he bill was fought so hard—par- 
ularly by southern congressmen who 
itt meant federal usurpation of states’ 
ihts—that not until 1862, after seces- 
on, did it become law. And not until 
390 did the U. S. grant cash as well as 
ind to land-grant colleges. 
Cost 700 Millions—From this tiny 
sprout has grown the huge and spread- 
ng tree that is the present federal land- 
rant system. This system costs the 
_§. Treasury (as of 1942) more than 
700,000,000 a year, $693,000,000 of it 
o stimulate state action, or regulate 
tate conduct, in nearly 30 separate 
fields. 
Included are such projects as marine 
chools in four states, wild life and forest 


MI onservation, agriculture, highways, pub- 
jic health, and the gigantic Social Se- 
sé unty program, which alone accounts 
‘01 for almost $500,000,000 a year. Re- 
ued matching by states runs all the 
way from almost nothing to 100% of 
federal grants, but in all cases, the states 
must meet federal standards. 
¢ Exclusive of Direct Aid—The figures 
do not include federal aid directly to the 
citizen (WPA, NYA, AAA); nor di- 
rectly financed federal war activities in 
loc il communities, such as housing; nor 
variety of fiscal arrangements such as 
the payments to western public lands 
states out of federal mineral royalties, 
to counties out of national forest rev- 
0 enue, ete. With these added, the total 
M would be well over $3,100,000,000. 
he Thus grants-in-aid represent only a 
+4, fraction of federal spending on citizens— 
ns but a very important fraction, because 
ist they are here to stay. Some have been 
le- temporarily suspended (such as national 
m aad and federal-aid highway _pay- 
m we . but after the war probably will 
be bigger than ever. 
n- * Redistribution of Wealth—The prin- 
| ciple is * theoretically to aid all citizens, 
4 ae h redistribution of wealth from 


‘Now all we need is a 
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Good Contract Manufacturer 


BUT WHERE’S ONE* TODAY 
WITH THE CAPACITY AND 
KNOW-HOW FOR THIS JOB?” 


ne IF you're up against it for man- 
mechanism ... then wrap up your head 


ache and Take It To Taft-Peirce. Here, in 
the Contract Division, your production 


ufacturing capacity to produce a 


badly needed part, machine, or 


requirements will be filled promptly and 


economically . . . exactly according to your 


blueprints, specifications, or models . . . 
regardless of whether your order calls for 
a single piece or quantity lots. 


For here, in this unique organization, 
you will find a collateral fund of experi- 


ence in the manufacturing practices of 


your own industry ... because there is no 
industry which has not brought its problems to Taft-Peirce. So there is no 


delay in getting down to brass tacks on any assignment. 


Examples of work done, and of the men and machines which do it, are 
shown in an interesting picture-and-caption book which you may have for 
the asking. Simply write, on your letterhead, to The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., for a copy of the publication entitled: 


“Take it to Taft-Peirce 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Small Tools + Gages 
Magnetic Chucks, etc. 


THE TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Machine Tools Reamers 


Aircraft Service Equipment 


DESIGNERS AND CONTRACT MANUFACTURERS OF TOOLS AND SPECIAL MACHINES 


"In 1 day, that 
SIMMONDS 


man saved us 
1% hours per cut 
and gave us 


50% more 
blade-life!”’ 


That's the report of a war- 
plant which fies 3 advantage of 
a current Simonds offer to send 
an engineer to survey cutting 
operations. 

Here, the operation was pow- 
er-hacksawing...in which a 
blade-test resulted as follows: 
First blade cut 3“ deepin 10 ‘5x 
7'," steel stock, taking 1% 
hours, when blade dulled. Then 
a Simonds Red End Molybdenum 
Blade—correctly tensioned to the 
job by Simonds new method — 
finished an entire 7';" cut in 1 
hour, 46 minutes. So why not 
have Simonds job-tensioned Red 
End Blades tried outon your own 
work by a Simonds engineer? 
Call your Supply Distributor, or 
write to: 


| and demand that thei 


Purpose 
Agriculture 
Experiment stations ee 
Experimental stations, research 
Cooperative extension 
Education 
Land-grant colleges 
Vocational education 
blind 


Vocational rehabilitation 


Health Welfare 


Public health work 


Education of 


Ven real disease control 

Aid to crippled children 

Child welfare . 

Maternal and child health 
Public housing subsidies 


Social Security 

Old-age assistance ; 
Aid to dependent children 
\id to the blind 


Public employment offices 


Highway 
Federal aid system 
Feede r 
Grade crossing elimination 


roads 


Public land highways 


Miscellaneous 


stock 
Forest fire cooperation 
Wildlife restoration 


Forest planting 


Soldiers’ and sailors’ homes 


State marine schools . 


Total eee 
Federal administration 


Total Grants and Administration 


idapted from table prepared b 


Washingt 


Principal Federal Grants-in-Aid 


Unemployment compensation, state ad: 


Instituted Gr 
1887 $45 
193 y at 
1914 8 
1890 
1917 20,4 
1879 
1920 é 
1935 11.4 
1918 7.04 
1935 i 
1933 1 St 
1935 5.94 
1937 9 92 
1935 4, 724 
1935 69,378 
1935 7 94 
1933 1,59] 1s 
unistration 1935 72,443 
1916 103,19 
1936 1§.679 
1936 25,7 
192] 812,000 
1924 R3(4K 
1911 2,182. 
1937 1,425.1 
1888 1.32044 
1911 193,(4 


Ye 


$693.851,000 


canne 


11,862,271 
$705,713,271 


the wealthier to the poorer communi- 
tics, under rigid federal standards to see 
that the money is spent wisely. 

‘The grant-in-aid-system compels 13 
wealthicr states—California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, District of Columbia, IIli- 


nois, Nlarvland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode  Island—to 


carry the load, since they recover only 
about 63% of what they put in. 

@ Politicians Curse “kim—Local politi 
cians denounce the grants, 
states be freed 
from federal supervision. No governor 
has, however, taken the initiative. 


sometimes 


Why? 
Colorado, a typical state, in 1942 
spent $71,737,676, of which $15,587,- 


431 (or about 22%) came from federal 
grants. Biggest grant was for old-age 
pensions—$5,159,065 of total pensions 
of $18,026,001. Would any state legis- 
lature cut old-age pensions by nearly 
50%, or trv to find new local tax sources 
to supply revenue to keep them high? 
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ESCHEAT LAW SUSTAINED 


In a unanimous decision, writt ' 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, t 
United States Supreme Court thi 
upheld the constitutionality of th 
Kentucky law which requires local ba 
and trust companics to turn over ti 
tate annually all bank deposits 
have remained dormant and un 
for certain specified periods (ten j 
the 


yCars 


case of demand 
where 
cerned). 


deposits a 
savings accounts ar 

Vhis law had previously been w 
cessfully attacked in the state court 
the grounds that such depositors 
deprived of their property without 
process of law. Also, it was claim« 
the statute conflicted with the national 
banking law 

Hlowever, both contentions we 
jected, in line with earlier Suy c 
Court rulings in similar cases concerning 
other states with older laws covering the 
same subject 
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ECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
lations affecting priorities, | 
Be s control, and transportation. | 
i eased Civilian Supply 
szoximately 500,000 enameled cold- | 
canners—out of production since 1941 


| 
be available to home canners as a re- | 
f Direction 1, WPB Limitation Ordet | 


_. . Packers may release over 3,500,- 
», of dried apples and nearly 1,000,000 | 
MM) f (Zante) currants, for sale to civilians | 
' ih regular food channels, War Food | 
istration has announced. 
+ xation of Priorities 


| 
PB Direction 2, Conservation Order | 
permits users of copper raw materials to | 
in. without authorization from WPB, 
nals containing as much as 150 Ib, of 
er per calendar quarter for uses allowed | 
r existing orders. . . . Restrictions on | 
( er and copper-base alloys that limited | 
(KH) use of these metals in the manufacture | 
ube and tube sheets of steam condensers 
lifted by WPB Schedule II under Order | 
54, as amended, . . . Preference ratings 
\A-4 are no longer required to procure 
4) sBpital clothing and women’s work clothing 
7 PB Order M-317, as amended)... . 
B will permit the use of orangeyshellacs 
00 h an OPA ceiling price of 45.1¢ per Ib. 
71 higher, for finishing floors and furniture; 
of the shellacs for these purposes had 
' viously been denied. 


formation 


D To aid industry and the public in keeping 
“ with OPA, a new Directory of Commodi- | 
s & Services has been published, which 
ludes names of key persons in operating 


the its, as well as an alphabetical list of com- 
Week lities with the appropriate regulation. 
194) pies of the directory and of six supple 
banl nts to be issued between now and Aug. | 
, ay be obtained for $1.00 from the Super- 


tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
g Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


- Finished Piece Goods 


( F OPA has taken several steps to halt the 
ractice of overfinishing cotton and rayon 
mished piece goods that has resulted in the 

on JEP ™ppearance of simpler fabrics. The fin- | 

Pict must base the cost of roller-printing 

yon and cotton goods on minimum runs 

pepecificd; markup limitations are established 

a a cl that have been screen printed, 

mbossed, 


moired, or printed; converters 

r¢ prohibited from sadindinn in finishing 

I 's the expense of certain types of border 
me ie dge printing. 

ng rhe same amendment broadens the ex- 

he Mmption from the finished piece goods sched- 


‘ 


better rayon fabrics to include sales 
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>» Q@. Old plows from the Northwest are being 
ae dropped on Jap war ships Fact ¢ 


A. Fact. They’ ve been made into bombs 


In 1942-3, Northwest shipped 400,000 
tons of scrap metal for munitions via 


| Northern Pacific Railway 


Q. LU. S. sleepers rest on rails but English 
rails rest on sleepers. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Sleeper is English name for tie 
to which rails are spiked. The Northern 
Pacific Railway roadbed was improved 
with 2'4 million new ties in 1942-3. 


Q. Exports cut off by war, Dutch grind tulip 
bulbs into flour for bread. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. But U. S. faces no critical flow- 
er bulb shortage. Washington, Oregon 


growers shipped 4 million pounds in 1943 
via the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Q. 1943 aluminum output of Pacific North- 
west hydro-electric plants will be used to make 
340 million pans. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Entire 1943 output will go to 
war. About half came from new plants 
on Northern Pacific Railway. 


Q. Northern Pacific Railway 
Northwest to settlement. -€act or fiction? 


opened the 


A. Fact. That’s one reason it now links 
more of the Northwest's important pop- 
ulation centers—is known as ‘“‘Main 
Street of the Northwest’. 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 


for 


—postwar adjustment 
—better living standards 


—continued prosperity 


ROBERT R. 
NATHAN 


Publicatior 


M $ House 


228 pages, 5'/2 x 8. $2.00 


Can we afford to have 


depressions ? 


How should we dismantle 
our war economy ? 


Must there be a period of 
extensive unemploy- 
ment ? 


What is our common in- 
tests in a sound econo- 
my? 


What is the role of spend- 


ing in prosperity > 
Will taxes stifle incen- 
tive? 


How much should we sell 
abroad ? 


Who pays for carrying the 


public debt? 


i and pra 


a workable plan 


Now —a man in close 


contact with the planning of 
production mobil- 
ization tells us HOW TO 
LAY THE FOUNDA. 
TIONS of an enduring post- 
war prosperity. 


wartime 


This book, by an author who is 
confident that our free enterprise 
democratic system is the best in the 
world, presents a concrete and simple 
program to assure and good 
living for all our people, all the time 

He draws upon his 
many years of work in 
war mobilization planning 
and in economic research 
to present a clear descrip- 
tion of why we have had 
depressions in the past 
and how to avoid them 
in the future. He shows 
why the best way to pre- 
serve the democratic sys- 
tem is to make it work, 
and then shows Aow this 
may be done. 


jobs 


Just 
Published 


HIS book 


prosperity 


discusses the vital importance of 


and job opportunities to the sur- 
vival of the free enterprise system in America, de- 
scribes the essential features of how our economy 


operates, and presents constructive proposals for 


insuring its successful functioning. Here is an un- 


derstandable, workable plan for avoiding costly 


depressions, for getting through the postwar period 
with minimum economic dislocation, providing 
more and steadier jobs, and building a long-time 


era of higher living standards and sustained pros- 


perity for all. 

DONALD M. NELSON says: 
“IT have read MOBILIZING FOR ABUNDANCE 
with absorbing interest. In this book Mr. Nathan bears 


out fully his reputation for deep insight and broad com- 
prehension of many of the major and 
problems the nation will face in readjustment from war 
to peace. Among the many reasons that should com 
mend MOBILIZING FOR ABUNDANCE to officials 
ind executives everywhere is its remarkable clarity and 
readability.” 


ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL 


economic social 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 
Send me Nat s Mobilizing for Abundance for 10 days’ examination subject to approval 
r return. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Pos 
Name 
\ Posit 

Sta ompany ocee . BW, 3-4-44 

(Books approval in U, 8. and Canada only.) 


to cutters with dress lines low 
restor 
these materials, \ 


127 


with the 
flow of 
Regulation 


purpose of 


Housing Accommodations 


Housing commodation 
rooms rented for only the su 
resort communities will be ex 
control fram June | through § 
OPA has announced. Ho 
exempt from 
will not be restri 


similar contr 
tion-free th 
were rented any time between > 
ind Feb. 29, 1944 Amen 
Rent Regulation for Housin; 
1+ to Rent Regulation for Hot 


ing Houses.) 


Denim 


If ceilings on denim—used 
clothing—are so low as to fo1 
ers to produce at a loss, limit 
prices will be granted upon 
OPA Amendment 17, R 
Schedule 35.) 


Electric Flatirons 


Production of 
for civilian use will be permitt 
ited basis in plants where it w 
fere with war production prog 


ALL ABOARD-IN WAX 


Phonograph records may eventi 


replace the sandpaper-voiced t 


nouncer whose garbled call is t! 


| of many trite railroad jokes. 


that point a trend, the Loui 
Nashville R.R. now launch« 
from Louisville, Ky., via turnta 
disc (above). Meanwhile, th« 
svivania R.R. is attacking it 
problems at the source by sen 
25 New York 


classes in microphone techni 


train annour 


improve their diction and d 
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Shaping a Stove’s Course 


Tuat Sup . . . defying a rough-and- tum- 
ble fighting ocean . . . needs stiff-willed 
stamina in the bolts and nuts that secure 
its ribs. 


That stove... built on a fast-moving 
production schedule . . . needs bolts and 
nuts that are quick on the get-away and 
take tightening without fumbling or 
jamming. 


For fastening strength that will resist 
whatever beating a ship or steam-shovel 
or stone-crusher can give . . . for accurate 


mating that hurries a product along an 
assembly line: fasten with RB&W bolts 
and nuts 


RB&W developments in cold-forming 
and cold-punching have set new stand- 
ards in holding power, accuracy and ap- 
pearance for all kinds of fastening devices. 


The dependability you would expect 
from the accumulated experience of 99 
years and the results of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of research work 

. is wrapped up with every shipment 


AND ALLIED FASTENING DEVICES SINCE 1645 


things “that wake Chmerica sthong 


of RB&W products. Little wonder t! 
much of the best-known farm machir 
transportation equipment, electrical ay 
pliances, construction equipment and fur 
niture is put together faster and held t 


gether better by RB&W fasteners 


RBe 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories af: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, I!!. Soles Offices of 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiond, Seattle 


Contact KAYI) | i of Muskegon 


Tor nts ually Large : 


Mik Phectiton Bear ng j 
Zz 


BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 


2 2 
Srandard and . Special 


FROM 6” INSIDE DIAMETER TO 100” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
COMMERCIAL FINISH OR ULTRA-PRECISION 


Radial Ball Bearings - Thrust Ball Bearings - Radial Roller Bearings 
Thrust Roller Bearings - Taper Roller Bearings 


Srraight x Selj-aliyning ‘ Calva Heavy Duty or Special Sight Type 


LIGHT WEIGHT NON-METALLIC CAGES OR STANDARD BRONZE TYPE 


* Early Deliuery © 


Abo any (ype of 
PRECISION MACHINE WORK OR GRINDING 


fo unusual accuracy in large diamelers 
+ « 


ATMOSPHERE HARDENING « FLAME HARDENING « PRECISION HEAT TREATING 
METALLURGICAL LABORATORY * MICROSCOPY AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


For excellence in producthon of extremely preci 


THE KAYDOUN EN 


GINEERING CORP. 
MeCRACKEN STREET - MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Specialists an Dificult. ~la ret fact es tng 


| 
2,0UU,00U0 irons allott 


ed to civil 
rationed; they will probably 
le of th 


| 
cation to manufacture these 


tail hop by the mid 


iron 
offi 
WPB-3550.1 Supplementary 


6>-a 


| Rubber Drug Products 


An increase of 3¢ per item is 
OPA on ceilings for four groups of 
in the Victory line of rubber d1 
hot water bottles, fountain and 


tion syringes, molded ice caps 
sate manufacturers for costs mcur 
stituting synthetic for natural rul 
| increase may be passed on to th 
Amendment 15, Regulation 30' 


| Dried Milk 


lo channel dried milk and milk 
(except infant foods, and product 
clusively from skim milk, butt 
| whey), War Food Administration 
ited sales of dried milk products 
35% or more of milk solids—for 
consumption in any three-mont! 
either to 75% of the amount sol 
manufacturer in the corresponding 
in 1943 or to 10% of the sum of 
rent sales to government agencics 
commercial export. Sales of dried m 
pounds—containing less than 35% 
solids—are limited to 100% of 194 
Purchases by government agencic 
restricted. (Food Distribution Ord 

Prices of roller-processed powder 
ind buttermilk for human con 
ire increased 14¢ per Ib. in bulk sa 
OPA ruling to bring prices in line wit 
for spray dried milk (Amendm 
| Regulation 289.) 
| 

Sugar Quotas 

Because a quantity of the 1944 ( 
crop sugar cane (equivalent to $00,0! 
of sugar) and an additional reserve 
tons of Cuban raw sugar are needed t 
meet the tremendous demand for in 
alcohol, especially in the manufacti 
synthetic rubber (BW—Fcb.5'44,p17 
ian sugar supplies will be about 6% 
in 1944 than they were in 1943 


Enriched Flour Mixes 


To enable processors to make ent 
cake mixes and flour mixes in conf 
with War Food Administration rr 
ments that go into effect May 1, OPA ! 
established maximum differentials of he 
per 100 Ib. above present ceilings for 
riched mixes which may be charge 
sellers other than wholesalers and reta 
Increases allowed will vary with the d 
of enrichment. Sales of pancake and waff 
mixes, and sales of retail packages of 3 |b 
or less are not included in this amendm 
Amendment 42, Regulation 280.) 


Soybean Oil 


Soybeans of the 1943 crop that are t 
processed for oil have been placed wm 
price control. Under a new OPA regulat 
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How We Ke 


BUY WAR BONDS 


en Perfect Control of 
Ingot Specifications 


The curve chart above, calculates the exact quantity of every 
element in a Michigan Smelting non-ferrous alloy. It is 
plotted from data supplied by a Spectrogram as read on the 
Densitometer in our laboratories. This quantitative analysis 
is made from a sample drawn from the furnace charge, taken 
while the metal is still molten—speeded to the Spectrograph 
where the spectral lines are photographed. Thus, before 
a single ingot is poured, we can determine and make certain, 
that the alloy in question meets every specification require- 
ment—is made exactly as ordered. 


MICHIGAN SMELTING 


and Refining 
Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit, Michigan 
General Offices: Lafayette Building 


Patents and 
Patents Pend. 


TAL’S Prestal Hydraulic 
PORTABLE PIPE BENDER 


Bends iron and steel pipe of %'' to 4'/2"" 
in one single simple operation in only a 
few minutes without moving the pipe 


UNIFORMITY OF BENDS: The last bend is identical to 
the first, even if made by ‘‘green hans 
PORTABILITY: Pipe can be bent at the point of repair 
installation. Few onds to mount and dismount 
SAVES CRITICAL MATERIAL AND LABOR: Elimi 


fittings, thread utting, ete. 


see 


elbow 
wtable bender! 
ADAPTABILITY: Quick changeover t various pipe sizes 
SMOOTHNESS OF BENDS: No wrinkles no kinks—no 
scture of pipe due to scientific developments of bend- 
tormer No job too complicated 
Bending formers of small radius for STEAMFITTERS 
and PLUMBERS 
Army and Maritime Comm. Specifica- 
today for circular giving 
ription 


{ S. Navy, 
Write 


New Jobbers and Representatives 
considered 


TAL’S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 


Milwaukee Dept. B83, Wisconsin 


CARRY ON! 


There’s still plenty left to be done 
... thousands of parts to be handled 
...and with fewer men than before. 


You will find Lewis Boxes carry- 
ing on in hundreds of war plants 
and they will keep on till 
victory is ours. 
Let us make suggestions as to how 
you can carry on by helping solve 
your small parts handling prob- 
lems and remember, more 
efficient handling now means low- 
er costs in post war competition. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. W3, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


producers’ ceiling for the base grade is $1.86 
per bu.; for the highest quality soybeans, it 
is $1.92. ‘These prices, representing a mark 
up of 6¢ per bu. over the Commodity Credit 
Corp. support prices, are to take care of 
storage and carrying charges. (Regulation 
515.) 


Ball Bearings 


To speed production of large-size ball 
bearings, a new WPB order limits the manu 
facture of specified sizes of antifriction bear 
ings to authorized producers. An unauthor 
ized producer may accept orders for the 
bearings if he places the contract with an 
authorized manufacturer. Producers whose 
monthly shipments of all antifriction bear 
ings in November, 1943, were not in excess 
of $60,000 are not covered by this restric 


tion. Orders placed before Fel 
completed whether the manufa 
within the authorized list 


L.-145-a 


or 


Container Machinery 


All deliveries ot 
including that used 
und labeling, can closing 


new and use 


machinery 
Ing 
glass jar and bottle making, and 
reconditioning—now require a 
ing of AA-5 or better. (Order | 


Glass Containers 


Quotas for new glass containe: 
for certain beverages have 
by WPB. For nonalcoholic 


are 80°, of the number accept 


been 
be vel 


7 


FLAG WINNERS 


-_—— 


Admiral Corp. 
Chicago, Il! 
Air Control Product 
Coopersville, Mich 
American Radiator & 
initary Cor 
Enamel Works 
Richmond, Calif 
American 
(Two blood 
The Brewer-T 
Cortland, N General Cl 
The Bristol Bras rT River Rouge 
Bristol, Conn —— a 
The Bryant ett ‘o Syracuse 
Bridgeport, 
Clarke Aer 
Pasadena, Calif 
Cleveland Welding 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gasket 
City, 


Chicopee 
Fayette Mfg 


Fayette, 
Stand 


ard S Pacific 


Co 
Gastonia, N 


George A 


wood 


Russell ville 


Gibson In 


Kalamazor 


Hammo 
Two 

& Mfg. Co Hercules 
Mich Ishpen 
Stamping ( 
Highland Park, Mic! 
Douglas & Lomasor 
Detroit, Mich 
Allen 

ries, c A 
Passaic, N, 3. Brooklyn N 


Detroit 
Marine 
Detroit Heyder 
(lwo 
Internat a 
Merider ( 


Graham 


New York, 


tarrett & Hilp 
San Francis 
Combustion Engi 
Ine 
Louis, Mo 


Ser 


St. 
Condenser 
neering ( a 
Hoboken, N. J 
f the Irmy-Nat 
i prior to 


renee te 


(Names of 


production an this new li 


Ohio 


N 


Eastern Etching & Mfg. Co 
Mass 
c 


The Firestone Tir 


Johnson Machine 


¥ 


Maritime Commission M Awards 
Mig 


‘ 
: 


Kay-Fries Chemicals, ( 
West Haverstraw, N. Y 
Madison-Kipp 
Madison, Wis 
Mai Ce Tn 
Minneapolis, 
Metals 
Berkeley 
Mucehlhauser 


Logans] 


Corp 


} 


Mich 


y Valve Mfg. ¢ 


} | Radiator ( 
New Pa 
Oil Well 
Oswego, 
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ype of the man-power savings that will such labor-saving equipment can be of 
mean in your plant! help to you in these critical times. 


Because they move materials as a unit Why not investigate? Get in touch with 


rather than as separate items or containers, a Barrett Engineer now—when he can do A postcard will bring 
e your free copy of the 
Barrett Lift-trucks enable one man to do you and your war effort the most good. new Barrett Junior 
Catalog 


more than three or four with ordinary 


equipment—eliminate all unnecessary BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
handling and rehandling. With a Barrett, $273 West 30th Street ° Chicago 23, Illinois 


you stack it once . . . and it’s done. Surely Representatives in All Principal Cites 


»@ PARRETT 


ONE MAN DOES MORE THAN 3 OR 4... WITH A BARRETT LIFT-TRUCK 


Js Oar aR <i 


A 5 4 
Barrett \ rr 
Handling | Sy J 
Equipment} 7! ‘ 


J 


J 
a“ 


“Porcelains” in spark plugs for airplane engines must be 
absolutely reliable. Our fliers’ lives depend upon the ability 
of these electrical insulators to withstand exposure to sudden 
and extreme temperature changes. Manufacturers obtain this 
dependability by making them of Alorco Aluminas. 

In many other types of products—those pictured above, for 


example—Alorco Aluminas are capable of doing an equally 
responsible job. In the manufacture of high temperature 
refractories, for parts that must retain their high dielectric 
strength at elevated temperatures, for such extremely hard 
materials as grinding balls, Aloreo Aluminas have proved 
equal to the demands. 

Surprising accuracy is possible where Alorco Aluminas are 
employed. Faithful reproduction of shapes and close dimen- 
sional tolerances simplify quantity production and use of 
these parts in assemblies. 

To men who are looking for ways of improving old prod- 
ucts, we suggest—Send for samples of Alorco Aluminas for 
trial in your own plant. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA (Sales Agent for ALumtnum Ore Company), 
1935 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


© Cluminum and Fluorine Compounds 


packer for this purpose in 194] 
and distilled spirits, they are 10 
number so used in 1943. The 

malt beverages is 100% of the 

bottles taken by the packer in 194 
use. (Supplementary Order L-] 
amended. ) 


Cellulose Acetate 


To provide stricter controls over 
terials and to help break up a black 
in scrap, WPB has placed cellulo 
molding powder under special 
regulation, under which a _ proce 
apply direct to WPB for his mater 
result may be increased civilian p1 
of the plastic in which this powder 
for manufacture of such items as to\ th 
brushes, buttons, slide fasteners, 
and industrial parts. (Order M-32¢ 


Electric Power 


To assure increased food produ 
areas dependent upon irrigation syst 
Office of War Utilities has provided | 
tensions of electric power to water | 
that irrigate at least five acres of land 
specified conditions. (Supplementar 
ties Order U-1-i.) 


Machinery Parts and Services 


The OPA regulation controlling pr 
machines, parts, and machinery servi 
been revised to permit persons un 
fined “emergency” conditions to pas 
buyers unusual expenses incurred in speed 
ing production and delivery. (Amen 
108, Regulation 136 


| 


Other Price Actions 


Maximum prices of 46¢ per Ib. for | 
dered castile soap and 41¢ per Ib. for t 
soap in granular form, when sold by 
ducers to industrial consumers or to ¢ 
ment agencies, are established by OPA 
Amendment 96 to Revised Supplem« 
Regulation 14. . . . Frames for dining roon 
dinette, breakfast room, kitchen, and 
room chairs are added to the list of wo 


turers’ and jobbers’ price increases of D 


under Section 1499.159b of Regulation 1385 
Through Regulation 514, OPA ha 
brought goat meat under specific dollar-and 
cents ceilings, wholesale and retail, at son 
what lower than current levels 


Other Priority Actions 


Manufacturers of cheddar cheese arc 
quired by War Food Administration to 
aside 45% and 55% of their output for t 
months of March and April, respectively 
contrasted with the set-aside quotas of 3 
for January and February; this will not : 
duce the civilian supply, however. 
Motion picture theaters may use the A\-- 
preference rating and the maintenance, 1 
pair, and operating supply symbol (MRO 
for minimum necessary maintenance and 1 
pair of electronic (sound) equipment alrea 
installed, WPB has announced. 
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household furniture subject to the manufac- 


17, under OPA Amendment 3, Order 1052 


S 


Vhen the textile industry turns away 
war and begins to materialize its 
tructive ideas tor peacetime produc- 
. it will tempt the market with an 
of appealing new fabrics, an ear- 
foymphonic new namecs 
A number of synthetics had won 
ces for themselves before the war. 
names as rayon, nylon, Vinyon, 
n, Aralac no longer sound like for- 
n words. ‘There will be many others 
bwding into the language. 
lhrough the controls possible under 
em factory methods, the synthetic 
‘also promise the industry a meas- 
f stability—in cost and quality of 
, materials—that, so far, has not been 
ible with natural fibers. 
New Selling Points—All the newcom- 
ind the time-tested natural fibers— 
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FIBERS OF THE FUTURE 


Textile industry prepares to take the temperature of postwar prosperity with a 
glamorous array of fabrics and of specialized finishes designed to protect them 
against common hazards. Stimulated by war demands, improved chemical 


cotton, wool, flax, and silk—figure to 
cash in on the industry’s war and late 
prewar developments. Both natural and 
synthetic kinds can be processed to re¢ 
sist fire, water, sunlight, decay, mildew, 
insects, and vermin. Housewives are 
interested in synthetics that remain 
smooth and shapely, after laundering, 
without ironing or stretching. Similar 
properties may be imparted to the natu 
ral fibers through finishes and blends 
Since the first quarter of last year, 
textile production has shown a general 
downward trend. The military pipelines 
are full, and civilian supply sufters from 
manpower limitations and from the fact 
that no new machinery is available for 
nonmilitary production. 
@ New Equipment Markets—But as 
soon as war restrictions are lifted, the 


industry will begin to satisfy its now 
satished customers. ‘Textile machinery 
builders, who have been making 
tions and war equipment, will gé 


to creating equipment that is 


technology and manufacturing methods weave new patterns of competition. 


) 


ul 


T 
nN 


limit 


Da h 


further along the road that should lea: 
eventually to a series of operations han 
dled completely by automatic machin 


Che success of textiles in holding 


duction at wartime high levels, 


Der 


) 
I 


} ’ 
Hed] 


in reaching new high marks, wall indi 
cate in a general way the health or ill 


ness of our postwar cconomy 


Il. NYLON 


Nylon is a fiber the chemists 
true synthetic. It is built up 
thesized from common. stuft 


COd 


S ( 


Or 


Rayon staple fiber is a blending agent that seems to have an affinity for all other fibers, both synthetic and natural 


Tu 


fiber production, spinning, and weaving 


s 
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REPORT TO 


Nylon, replacement for silk in wom- 
also 


en’s hosiery and _ parachutes, 
makes such luxury fabrics as crush- 


resistant velvet and sheer marquisette 


(above). Nylon fabrics are said to re- 
sist tearing and accidents and to hold 
their shape without sagging. Some 
nylon sheers require no ironing. 


water. It has proved itself stronger, more 
durable, more uniformly dependable, 
but somewhat less soft to the touch, 
than silk. Industrial chemists point to 
the commercial success of nylon as indi- 
cating a luxuriant growth for the syn- 
thetics in general in the postwar future. 
@ Pure—but Profitable—Research by the 
chemical department of E.. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. discovered nylon. Du 
Pont technical men feel special pride in 
the nature of this research. It aimed to 
extend scientific knowledge with respect 
to molecules and the way molecules join 
together te form larger molecules or 
polymers. Molecules themselves repre- 
sent the union of particles or atoms of 
the chemical elements. Molecules may 
be described as building blocks, used by 
chemical engineers in the architecture 
and construction of all synthetics. 

So although nylon is a laboratory 
baby, it was discovered in the course of 


a search for knowledge—the technical 
men call it pure science—rather than in 
a search for new products. Du Pont 


chemists also point out that, properly 
speaking, nylon is not an individual but 
a_ family There are many different 
nylons, each with special properties to 
fit special uses. Unlike the early silk 
substitutes, nvlon was fully developed 
before it was offered to the public. Thus 
it had no public growing pains. This 
advantage has not been ignored by firms 


now developing other synthetic fibers. 
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e Gadgets to Frills—Nylon can be used 
as a plastic to mold gadgets or mechan- 
ical parts such as bearings. It can be 
spun into a thread finer than a spider 
web. It can be made into bristles, sur- 
gical sutures, window screens, and tennis 
racquet strings, or into more glamorous 
goods: crushproof velvet, quick-drying 
lingerie that requires no ironing to re- 
store its smooth feel and appearance, 
lace curtains that won’t have to be 
ironed or stretched back into shape, 
dresses with permanent pleats to elimi- 
nate pressing after laundering or clean- 
ing, frilly neckwear that may be laund- 
ered to crisp freshness without starch or 
ironing. It also can be made into leath- 
er-like fabric coatings, rattan-like uphol- 
stery strips, or transparent film. 

In the field of heavier fabrics, nylon 
makes tire cord suitable for the heaviest 
trucks and planes, and such things as 
quick-drying sailcloth. Wartime pro- 
duction is devoted chiefly to such mili- 
tary uses as parachutes, glider tow rope, 
airplane tire cord, paint brush bristles, 
mountain tents and ropes, sewing 
thread, and surgical sutures. 

e First Hit—Hosiery—Prewar nylon was 
mostly devoted to women’s hosiery. But 
all postwar hosiery won’t be nylon, any 
more than all nylon will go into hosiery. 
Nylon faces keen competition from 
rayon, other synthetics, as well as from 
natural silk and cotton. 

Members of the shopping sex who 


have been willing but uw 
nylon hose since shortly aft 
bor can barely wait until the war jc, 
There have been near-riots |< the » 
of nylon closeout sales. Bi ick my 
quotations have been repo 
$12 a pair, the scalpers’ price for 
ing on to the last available »,y] 
civilian deliveries of both silk. and » 
were stopped a little mor 
years ago. 

@ Hold Their Shape—Read: ess of 
lon fabrics to accept lasting 
mill may imply a minor r 
the hosiery business. One result yy; 
be the sale of new knitting m; 
to almost all hosiery mills. S 
men think it may imply, eventualh 
end to the trade dominan 
fashioned hosiery. 

Full-fashioned hosiery is shapx 
the aid of a seam up the back. It 
kind preferred by most women ; 
likely to sag at the ankles and 
knees. For women, it outs« ea 
hosiery about three to one. But, if} 
hosiery mill uses nylon, or some 
other synthetics, it can shape a st 
into a permanent leg-like cont 
out using a seam. The process ut 
metal forms and heat, like the bew 
parlor permanent wave, but its effect 
more lasting; the shape lasts as long; 
the stocking. 

Although many women always 1 
prefer seams, the manufacturers expe; 
to aim their sales appeal for preforme 
seamless hosiery at the younger gene: 
tion. 

Most women prefer nylon to silk, th 
hosiery manufacturers are C 
Thus it is likely that nylon will have; 
permanent hold on silk’s biggest prewe 
market. 
@ War Record—In 1941 three-fourths 
all women’s stockings were silk, and th 
hosiery manufacturers were buying 93% 
of the United States’ raw silk supp) 
plus 85% of its nylon. By Januan 
1942, the hosiery market was abov' 
evenly divided between silk, nylon, an 
rayon, according to Dept. of Commer: 
surveys. Six months later, rayon hosien 
was outproducing nylon nine to on 
and silk was on its last legs. 

With silk and nylon out of the mu 
ning, rayon now has more than 90% 
the market. (Rayon manufacturers 
that, because war restrictions have pt 
vented them from selling their bette 
grades of yarn to the hosiery trade, the 
product may start the postwar pet 
with less public favor than it deserve 
Despite efforts to popularize cott 
stockings in sheer textures and in exo! 
colors, full-fashioned cotton hosiery pt 
duction has shown a downward tre! 
since March, 1943. Woolen hosien 
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OF OPEN HEARTH STEEL 


In the five worst years of the Depression 
-- 1931 to 1935-- The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company spent over twenty-nine million dollars for 
“additions and improvements.” Specifically, this 
meant new electric weld tube mills, improvements 
to seamless tube mills, new 79 continuous hot and 
cold sheet and strip mills, new alloy steel facilities, 
new thin wall conduit mills, new tin plate mills, 
blooming mill furnaces, railroad spike and tieplate 
plants, river coal loading equipment, ore mine im- 
provements and many other projects to improve 
quality and further to diversify products 


How could Youngstown afford to invest so many 
millions in new equipment when the economic 
world seemed desperate? Because of two vitally 
important things: First, because the company had 
been permitted -- under a system of free enterprise 
--to earn and conserve profits which could be 
spent in bad times. Second, because under free 
enterprise the company could look forward with 
certainty to business recovery, when America would 
need vast quantities of steel again and would re- 
ward those producers who had the most efficient 
plants 


Typical of industries created and reared by Free 
Enterprise, Youngstown can continue to improve 
quality and further to diversify its products with 
additions and improvements, so long as enterprise 
remains free 


Histocical Series 


YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manulacturers of 


CARBON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - Plate Condu:t. Bars - Tin Piate 
Rods - Wire - Nails. Tie Plates and Spikes - Ailoy. and Yoloy Steels 


it would be too late | 
... then 


If enemy bombers were unloading their 
cargoes of death on us right now, you 
might know why all of us should have 
bought more war bonds. But maybe 
you'd never know.... 

Horror like this is one of the things that 
American fighting men and machines are 
fighting to prevent. Don’t forget this — 
not for a minute! 

Your war bonds do help equip those 
fighting men! Your war bonds do help buy 
those fighting machines! Don’t forget this, 
either. 

And remember that you’re doing your- 
self a mighty good turn when you invest 
in America. At maturity, $3.00 in war 
bonds becomes $4.00 . . . $300.00 becomes 
$400.00. Save more in war bonds now... 
have the cash you'll enjoy in the vic- 
torious future that’s surely coming! 


Paper is a vital war material. To save paper, 
fo save money, now more than ever .... 


Tt Fawe +0 PLAN WITH 


YouUR PRINTER 


tetoora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER, | 
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appeal continues to be limited to sports- 
wear customers. 

@ Postwar Prospect—The big question in 
women’s hosiery is: How soon will ny- 
lons be back on the market? Du Pont 
officials say, definitely, not until final 
victory. But the mills can start to knit 
nylon hosiery within a week after this 
synthetic gets its honorable discharge 
from the Army and Navy, and the de- 
partment stores may expect deliveries 
three or four months later. Present esti- 
mates are that prices will follow early 
1942 levels—$1.15 to $1.85 a pair for 
most grades, the most popular numbers 
around $1.65. 

Nylon stands at the top of the fiber 
price scale. Its ceilings now range from 
$1.77 to $2.80 a pound on military or- 
ders, roughly ten times the price of cot- 
ton, and pretty close to the 1938-39 
range of silk quotations. Last price re- 
ductions of about 10% were made in 
April, 1943. 

Anticipating the postwar return of 
nylon, the hosiery trade recently has 
been reducing its inventories. Normal 
hosiery stocks about equal 60 days’ sales. 
Current stocks are reported in the trade 
as about 70% of normal. 


ll. RAYON 


Some rayon manufacturers are con- 
vinced that their postwar outlook is the 
brightest in all industry. Certainly it is 
not the most dismal. 


Rayon is no longer an infant. Its 


American branch is ve 
year, having been planted 
Hook, Pa., in 1911. And it 
ing, in time of war, to m« 
for cargo chutes and rayon 
tary tires. At the same ti 
civilian demands for rayon 
supply. Cotton still takes ar 
of the textile business on ; 
basis (though it is less d 
other yardsticks such as vali 
the raw material by manuf 
wartime expansion gives ra 
place in mill capacity, ahead 

Stanley B. Hunt of the 1 
try’s ‘Textile Economics Bure 
compiled this picture of the 
of the textile industry by t 
1944: 

Estimated 
Annual Capacity 


millions of lb. Ann 
Cotton 5.600 
Rayon 800 
Wool 650 
otal 7,050 


Cotton and wool, in this co 
were figured at their 1942 lev: 
sumption, the highest in_ ten 
whereas rayon capacity takes 
count plants now under construct 
@ Rayon Looks Ahead—The 
dustry is not going to be satisf 
11.3% of the textile market. Its 
ners look back and see that 20 
rayon’s share was about 1%; then t 
look at the world textile situation 


After rayon filaments are formed by 
chemical regeneration of cellulose 
fibers of wood or cotton linters, they 
are spun into yarn. For shipment to 


a textile mill, the yarn is wound 
into easily handled cylinders called 
“cakes,” and then dried on tub 
mounted inside a vacuum unit (above 
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The day New York folded up! 


was not good at all. The whole city just folded up like a 
k of potatoes. No reason. Just collapsed. It was bad 


tis is bad,” said a usually well-informed source standing 
nid the ruins. “In fact, there’s only one thing good about it.” 
fhat’s good about it?” said a voice from under a mass of 
ice equipment and misses’ wearing apparel. 
t demonstrates a very important fact,” he mused. And then 
explained it all this way: 
the entire city of New York should suddenly collapse that 
buld represent the loss of about 21 billion dollars’ worth of 
»perty ... Now it took America’s machine tools a powerful 
g time to produce a lot of that stuff—yet the entire contents 


of the city of New York adds up to less buildings, equipment 
products and gadgets than will be sold in the year 1946 alone!* 
And 21 billion dollars represents a lot of buying—yet it is 
scarcely one-third the buying power that has been stored away 


already in the purchase of U. 8. War Bonds! 


Do we make the point? Machine tools are going to be very 
very busy after this war. We know, because Jones & Lamson 
engineers are already very very busy—working behind closed 
doors with the designers and planners of America's leading 
manufacturing companies, helping to develop now better 
products and cheaper ways to build them in the era of fast 
competition to come. They are at your service, tuo. 


* Based upon a Department of Commerce estimate, assuming that the war and immediate conversion pertod will be over by 1946. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 
Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Compara- 


JONES & LAMSON Rl Profit-producing Machine Tools 
Vy 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


tors * Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


Vieny VG EMIT? 
ii MICHAELS TREST 


"S 


Facilities for unloading war materials are set 
up wherever the need arises. Army engineers 
quickly and efficiently set these Michaels 
Trestles and construct piers of sufficient size 
and strength to take care of unloading large 
supply ships. Michaels is proud to work with 
the Army in building V-Type Trestles for 
Marine Piers, as well as Trestles for Ponton 
Bridges, and extremely accurate devices for 
important weapons. Q Until peace comes, 
Michaels will continue to devote its entire 
resources to the manufacture of war materials. 
After that will follow the manufacture of 
Bronze Tablets, Parking Meters, Time-Tight 
Exhibit Cases and other peacetime products. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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existed before the war, an 
that 1 von had 21% of the 
market in 1939, but only 
United States market 
About ten years ago, ra\ 
the fact that silk prices. 
reach of big volume mar 
blitzed the market for won 
Spot surveys made for a ray 


turer before the war shows 
thirds of all dresses sold wer 


approximately two-thirds of . re 
ments in the larger stores \bo 
products. a 
e@ Battle for Tires—Rayon’s won 
into the tire cord busine One 
slower, but more impressive. ( : an 
sensations of William Jeffe: e 
rubber director was his bold -. 
that the Army wanted rayon f re 
and would get rayon. Hidd ation 
the public amazement at such | 
fiance of the powerful cotton 165 
the fact that rayon already ha 49 59 
its attack on the tire cord ma af or 
ton’s biggest industrial outlet, { -e th 
previously, mH 
Cotton recently has opened a + son 
attack with high-powered resea: c or 
own. The battle isn’t over, b calls 
now building additional plant 135, 
under urgent orders of the War | ato 
duction Board, has made con Whe 
progress to if 
WPB definitely is committed t n 
use of rayon cord in heavy-duty t tio’ 
kind the Army uses. In lighter I" 
car tires, cotton is being used an de 
ably will continue to be used, B trey 
until war restrictions gi e way to ’ f 
competition. d 
e Worth Fighting For—The tire m He 
is well worth fighting for. In 19 yin 
last year of unrestricted ct ta n, t it 
manufacturers used 389,500,0U0 Ib. if tl 
cotton, according to figures compiled | nd 
the Rubber Manufacturers Assn. ‘That i 
same year, total rayon production v K 
487,500,000 Ib., and viscose ravon, ot ( 
kind used for tire cord, was only 255 D, 
000,000 Ib. p. 
In other words, the tire industry alo: B clit 
offers rayon a possible market that « "| 
sumes more fiber than all viscose rayon CO! 
plants in the country could produce f 
recently as 1941. 
For cotton it’s different. Although 3 Vi 
tires were the biggest industrial bu: 
this fiber before the war, they use: t 
8% of the country’s total cotton co! 
sumption, while the entire rubber ind 
try, in tires, footwear, and rubb 
materials, used 10.6%. p 
e Army Likes It—About one-fourt! of 
the current rayon output is reported | 
be earmarked for military tires. Rayon ¢ 
manufacturers claim that every pound 0! ¢ 
rayon used in a tire saves two-thirds of 4 \ 
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; requirements will approximately balance 
; program now in the construction stage 


+ 235,000,000 Ib., which would put rayon 


; transparent, elastic, and water-insoluble 


; parallel position and thus causes them to 


| ¢ Three Kinds of Rayon—Classified ac- 


s Viscose and cuprammonium rayon are 
chemically related to cellophane and 


| forms of cellulose, which comes either | 


s20RT TO EXECUTIVES 


nd of rubber, because rayon permits 
inner construction. 

The Army’s preference for rayon in 
yy-duty tires, which parallels the at- 
-»de of rubber manufacturers, is based 
» engineering conclusions that tires 
ak down most often from the heat 
-nerated by road friction; that rayon, in 
~bination with rubber, heats more | 

wly than cotton; and that rayon, un- 
.e cotton, tends to become stronger as 
gt removes moisture, 

About 31% of the composition of 
the modern tire, by weight, 1s cotton or 


if 


qvon. 

One manufacturer’s specification for 
; 6.00x16 passenger car tire—which un- 
der existing regulations may not use 
nvon—calls for 3.3 Ib. cotton, 10.4 Ib. 
rubber. Another manufacturer’s specifi- 
cition for an 8.25x20 tire, smallest size 
sow being made with rayon, calls for 
11.65 Ib. rayon, 1.90 Ib. cotton, and 
42.59 Ib. rubber. 

'¢ For Passenger Cars?—Present estimates 
}are that 1944 rayon and cotton tire cord 


at some 200,000,000 Ib. each. The rayon 


calls for annual rayon cord capacity of 


into the dominant position next year. 
\Whether rayon later can extend its gains 
to include passenger car tires is a ques- 
tion to be fought out in postwar compe- 
tition, 

lhe particular rayon used in tire cord 
is designated “high tenacity.” It gains 
trength by being stretched in the spin- 
ning process. A chemist observed that a 
pider does the same thing with its web. 
He found that contents of a spider’s 
spinning gland, if removed, made a 
water-soluble mass without strength, but | 
if the contents are dried for a few sec- 
onds and then stretched, “a strong, 


silk is obtained.” 
Chemists explain that stretching lines 
up, or “orients,” the fiber molecules in a | 


cling to each other more firmly. 


cording to chemicals used in their man- | 


ufacture, there are three kinds of rayon: 
viscose, acetate, and cuprammonium. 


tandard photographic film. All are 


wood pulp or from cotton linters, 
hort fibers left on cottonseed after 
a: 
Acetate rayon was the solution of a 
postwar conversion problem back in the 
( following the World War. A 
combination of cellulose and acetic acid 
was the nonflammable “dope” used on 
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into dollars! 


THERE MUST BE 
WAYS TO CUT 
OVERHEAD COSTS 

IN OUR PLANT, 
IF WE COULD ONLY 
GET EVERY EMPLOYEE 


THINKING ABOUT THE 
PROBLEM 


HERE’S AN IDEA! THIS 
NEW BOOK PUT OUT BY THE 
HAMMERMILL PEOPLE SHOWS 
HOW TO ENCOURAGE 
SUGGESTIONS AND PUT 
THEM TO WORK 


TOM, THAT 
SUGGESTION OF 
YOURS WILL SAVE 
US A LOT OF 
MONEY — THIS 
WILL SHOW OUR 
APPRECIATION 


How to turn ideas 


IT’S FREE 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


“KNOW HOW” 


| by 45 years’ € 
Pete enmermill paper 
makers have the “know 
thow” to produce economi- 
cally the paper which meets 
the test of business use. 


Utilize the ideas of your employees by making 


SEND FOR use of the suggestions in this Hammermill idea- 
gg 


book. Just published, it tells how to set up a 


THIS NEW BOOK simple Suggestion System to bring in ideas... 
check their practicability, pay rewards 
for them, put them into action. 


me BUY BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


senna cee 


Position 


For free copy of the new Hammermill book, “Turning 
Ideas Into Dollars,” attach coupon to your company 
letterhead and mail to Hammermill Paper Co., 


Erie, Pa 


(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead 
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| 
} linen and cotton aircraft wi 
| 

ings. When military plane p 


} 
I 


stopped, this dope was convert 
textile fiber 
2 How They Diffter—Viscose 1 


“- , ae 
VOluTne ieaaer, 


ins strength a 
it the type that is used in t 


ibout 40 of its strength w 
Viscose rayon 1s less washable t 
ton, and is not mildew-resistant 
special processing. Acetate ray 
sensitive to hot water than vi 
but, unlike viscose, is mildew 


\cctate is weaker than viscos¢ 


but loses only about 35% of it 
when wet Cuprammonium ral 
properties simular to those of 
Control is the angle from whi 
expects to continue its offens! 
new markets. Within reasonab 
ravon manufacturers say, they 
trol the relative luster or dulln« 
product, its diameter, fiber lengt 
afhnity, tensile strength, exten 


and other qualities to meet ti 
quirement 

l'o overcome the most comn 
jection to rayon, its sensitivity t 
ing, laundry equipment builder 
been collaborating in the design of 
mercial washing machines special 
neered for various kinds of rayon f 
@ Staple Fiber—In the last few 


To the youngster who voices this command, it represents the last al rayon has extended its usefulness: t 
word in big, tough cleaning jobs—an almost fabulous achievement. tiles by developing what the rad 
But if he knew about Kerrick Kleaners he wouldn't be in such awe of staple fiber. ‘The continuous fila 
any cleaning assignment... because big, tough cleaning jobs are which result from pumping di 
their daily diet. Kerrick Kleaners have accomplished dozens of 7 Ss llulose xanthate through the tin 
difficult tasks, from laundering locomotives to cleaning the delicate, o 5 wang Ss, are cut into w 
intricate parts of automatic range-finders used by our armed forces. | lengths, then used in cotton, w 


and worsted types of machinery. It 
inexpensive blending fiber for us 
woo] 


Both industry and the maintenance men of the Army and Navy have 
found that Kerrick Kleaners will save as much as 80 per cent of the 


time and manpower usually required. That’s because Some fabrics are woven from 


tures of ravon, wool, and cotton. A fir 
fabric for men’s shirts is labeled 
ravon, 20% cotton. The cotton in ¢! 
blend improves launderability and 1 
tates preshrinking of the fabric. 
This trend toward blending of f 
the ravon makers believe, means a 


Kerrick Kleaners meter out exactly the right com- 


bination of heat, detergent, water, and friction. 
Every day, Kerrick Kleaners are cutting the time 
and cost of removing grease and grime from war-torn 
military vehicles — cleaning 
airplanes, parts, machinery 
and complete factories. 


After the war they will again tinuing expansion of rayon’s usefu 

Although rayon parachutes have 

used to float down such heavy fight 
equipment as a one-ton howitzer, ‘ 
37-mm. antitank gun, they haven't 
been emploved by U.S. militar 
ities for man-carrving types. Howe 
one saponified acetate rayon, Fort 


a Celanese Corp. product, whi 


be available for faster, cheap- 


er and better automotive 


and industrial cleaning. 


Other Clayton products helping 
the Armed Forces include Kerrick 
Cleaning Kompounds... Hydraulic 
Dynamometers Flash Type 
Steam Generators... Feather- 


Tous h ( ontrol J alt es Boring 


Illustrated is claimed to approximate the strengt 
Burs and Holders 


trailer-ty pe nvlon, has undergone tests w 
Model L-OE1 might lead to its adoption by the Au 


eS my ’ lorces as a fabric suitable for escape 


achutes if there should be a shortag 
ALHAMBRA 


nylon 
MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 


e@ Holding the Twist— When ho 
manufacturers turned to rayon two \ 
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Millions of vital parts—for planes, trucks, cars 
and other war materiel—speed daily to every 
corner of the world. Big parts, little parts, sub- 
assemblies and finished units travel in specially 
designed paperboard packages that expedite 
handling and insure safe delivery. 


* Container Corporation of America pioneered 
in the packing of machine and replacement 
parts. The practical knowledge, the skill and 
techniques we built up in peacetime have been 
made available to government agencies and 
war contractors. 


* Wartime usage confirmed the experience of 
past years—handling costs were reduced, 
inventory problems simplified, waste through 
spoilage and damage eliminated, and identi- 
fication of small parts made easy. 


* Similar opportunities will be open to you 
after the war—and we'll be glad to discuss 
them now. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago * New York * Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia 
Cincinnati * Cleveland © Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis * Wabash © Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 
Peoria * Rock Island © Minneapolis * Baltimore * St. Louis * Fernandina * Dallas * Ft. Worth 
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ago, they courted trouble. Hosiery yarn 
is thrown, or twisted, before knitting to 
its elasticity, appearance, and 
ability to resist strain. ‘The twist in rayon 
had a way of kinking and snarling in the 
knitting machinery. Chemists met this 
problem by developing compounds 
which hold the twist in the yarn during 
the knitting process, and act as lubn- 


HIprove 


cants. ‘They are reported to have re- 
duced “seconds” in the hosiery mills 
from an early average of 25% to 30% 


to a current average of approximately 
5% 

In the wartime market, rayon also has 
had the call for some types of women’s 
factory uniforms. In addition, it makes 
lint-free garments for precision mechan- 
ical workers, blood plasma filters, paint 
brush bristles, a new rug fiber, industrial 
packing and insulation, fabric reinforce- 
ment im self-sealing linings for gasoline 
tanks, and thousands of items of sports 
and dress apparel. 

@ Welding Job—Because it is thermo- 
plastic, hence moldable at high tempera- 
tures, acetate rayon fabric can be stitched 
without thread, by a new process similar 
to spot welding of metals. In the long- 
term future, some observers envision not 
only threadless stitching, but also fab 
rics produced without such preliminaries 
as spmmning and weaving 

(he rayon manufacturers, although 


Continuous process 


lubricate, dr 


56 


methods, developed by Industrial 
Rayon Corp., use plastic thread-advancing reels and auto 
matic machinery to spin, stretch, wash, desulphur, bleach, 
vy, and twist the yarn in one unbroken se- 


they discount such a possibility, give the 
impression that they believe the syn- 
thetic fabrics can, and will, do almost 
anything else. Immediate trends are to 
ward continuous processing methods, to 
avoid changeover from one machine to 
another, and the development of ma 
chinery specially engineered for rayon 
fabrication. Up to the present, rayon has 
been fabricated for the most part on ma- 
chinery originally designed for the natu- 
ral fibers. 

e Consolidating—A few observers fore- 
cast another kind of postwar streamlin- 
ing in the textile industry: a trend toward 
unification of the complicated system 
through which textiles flow from the 
mill to the consumer. 

First conventional step, after the raw 
yarn leaves the rayon plant, may be the 
process of twisting, by a “throwster.” 
Chen the twisted yarn may go to a dyer, 
then to the weaver. The middleman 
who takes unfinished cloth and has it 
finished, dyed, and otherwise converted 
into goods that will be attractive to the 
garment makers and other large buyers 
is the converter. Cutters and jobbers 
complete the cycle to the retailer. 

‘To consolidate milling operations, 
after spinning and before final distribu- 
tion, is a project recently undertaken by 
Atlantic Rayon Corp., formerly a yarn- 
converting mill, which has expanded its 


activities during the war to in 
ownership of units for throw: 
ing, dyeing, and manufacturin; 
textile products 

Iselin Jefferson Co., which 
New England and 
mills, has achieved a successfu 
tion of operations from the raw 
to the finished product in ra 
spreads. 

However, textile men empha 
in such integrations, all the fur 
nonintegrated operation are ess 
independent specialists do not t 
these functions, specialized unit 
partments must be organized t 
them. 

@ First a Substitute—The nan 
represents integration of anot 
achieved 20 years ago by the ° 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. The 

fers to this period in synthetic 

velopment as the “pink pantic 

men’s furnishings, it was the ‘ 

era.” But in Federal Trade Con 
history, it was the “substitute si 
down era.” 

FTC opened fire on manu 
who were using the word “silk 


several 


scribe textiles made from artificia 


Acting in the belief that dep 
stores would come next on thx 
down calendar because of c 
complaints about unsatisfactory 


— 


cra 


ti 


th 


quence of operations. To help meet military tire require 
ments, Industrial went one step further im a recent plant 
installation and installed tire fabric-weaving equipiien' 
in conjunction with its rayon machinery. 
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that’s the score to date 


1N 10 Todd Shipyards! 


to Coast—helping 


But the best thing about that 2-year total is what jz 
Means in terms oS global wa ‘fare. 

It’s a score that means lop speed in building, répatring, 
Converting the mer ant vessels and Sighting ships needed 
£0 wage war on the seven 5€4S—and to wins 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


with 
Burroughs Office 
Machine Supplies 


Find out today how .you can have 
quality supplies delivered as you 
need them and save 10% to 
40°. on the purchase price through 
one of Burroughs’ quantity discount 
plans. For full details. phone the local 
Burroughs office. or write to Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 


BURROUGHS CARBON PAPER 
Gives clear, clean copies. Furnished 
in sizes. weights. finishes, colors and 
grades to meet every requirement. 


BURROUGHS RIBBONS 


Fine quality: long-wearing. For all 
makes of typewriters. accounting and 
figuring machines. check writers, etc. 


“ae 


<= 


BURROUGHS ROLL PAPER 


Smooth, hard-surfaced paper: piain 
and carbonized. For all types of 
adding and accounting mea- 

hi ca = eic, 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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RAYON YARN—POUNDS AND PRICES 
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stitutes, the dry goods retailers called a 
defensive conference, and to this meet- 
ing invited manufacturers from all over 
the country. 

e Then It Was “Glos”—Lew Hahn, gen- 
eral manager of the Dry Goods Assn., 
relates that he reminded this meeting 
that silk was the product of a worm, and 
it might be difficult to persuade a worm 
to improve its product. Artificial fibers, 
spun with man-made machinery, made 
a different story; they were undergoing 
constant improvement. So why wouldn't 
it be a good idea to agree upon one gen- 
eral name for man-made silk that would 
circumvent both the worm and the FTC 
crusade? That struck the storekeepers 
and manufacturers as an idea worth ac- 
tion. They agreed upon the name, 
“glos.” Sarcastic letters began to arrive 
immediately. ““Glos’” might be an ap- 
propriate name for paint, shoe polish, or 
hair oil, some said, but for the high-style 
fabrics, no. 

Kenneth Lord of the New York tex- 

tile firm of Galey & Lord, Inc., is cred- 
ited with suggesting “rayon” to the final 
selection committee headed by S. A. 
Salvage of American Viscose Corp. To 
avoid any possible dispute, “rayon’’ was 
registered as a trade name belonging to 
the association, but no royalties have 
ever been charged for its use. 
@ Everybody’s Baby—Rayon has become 
a common term in many languages. 
Rayon also has become an accepted part 
of the more abundant life of recent 
years. Because of rayon, the working 
girl of today is able to enjoy a better cos- 
tume and a more expensive wardrobe 
than her mother and older sisters could 
obtain back in the dear dead days of the 
pink pantie era. 


By intensive promotion stressi 
fact that better kinds of rayon 
available after the war, rayon manufac 
turers hope to overcome both th 
substitute” objections of the 1920's and 
the “low strength” objections of th 
early 1940's. 

Rayon. producers include American 
Viscose Corp., FE. I. du Pont de N 
mours & Co., Industrial Rayon Corp 
American Enka Corp., North America 
Rayon Corp., Tubize Rayon ( 
Celanese Corp. of America, Delaware 
Rayon Corp., National Rayon ( 
Hartford Rayon Corp., New Bedford 
Rayon Corp., American Bemberg C 
United States Rayon Co., Tennessee 
Eastman Corp. 


Ill. COTTON 


Cotton interests are disposed to meas- 
ure the world’s economic temperature in 
yards of new piece goods. 

Last year, they figure, the United 
States produced about thirteen billion 
yards of textiles. This was slightly less 
than in 1942. Also, it was about two- 
thirds of the total world production, 
they estimate, because the war had para- 
lyzed a large proportion of the forcign 
spindles 

Normal textile production in_ the 
United States is considered about cight 
billion yards. So the textile thermome 
ter indicates the feverish activity of 
American wartime business. 

e Trend Has Been Down—However, the 
trend has been downward since the first 
quarter of 1943. Restoration of the tex- 
tile industry’s dwindling manpower 
victory, coupled with a backed-up de- 
mand for all kinds of wearing apparel 
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Our heart goes out to the Texas lady 
who told us she couldn’t keep house 
ithout a Taylor Roast Meat Thermometer. 
Ve agree there’s no other sure way to make 
roast come out exactly right without being 
ither over or underdone. But until you can 
buy a new one after the war, there are other 
ays to save food: 


J 


Don’t make your guests eat more than they want! 
If you don’t like leftovers, try cooking a little less the 
first me! In spite of wartime shortages, American house- 
wives threw away 19,500,000 tons of food last year, in- 
cluding plenty of good red points. Help make food fight for 
freedom by remembering that it’s rss 4 more than it costs! 


Why should you save food? So you can help hasten 

the day when things are plentiful for everybody—the 
day when you can buy not only a Taylor Roast Meat 
Thermometer but all the good things you've been wanting 
8 long. So you can tell your soldier, “I’m trying to do 
more than just buy all the War Bonds I can!” 


Don’t load up on “bargains” unless you have a cool 

place to store them, But—try rearranging your refriger- 
ator once a week and you may find extra space! A Taylor 
refrigerator thermometer (if you can still get one) will help 
you keep food at the right temperature (45°). Best food- 
saving hint: start your Victory Garden early! 


Almost everything we make is still going to war 

and war industry. But we’ve increased our production 
facilities to the point where many lower-priority industries 
can now get normal deliveries of Taylor Instruments. Ask 
your Taylor Field Engineer! Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
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“MATCH the MACHINE 
TO THE JOB” 


In plant after plant throughout the 
nation this new philosophy of produc- 
tion engineering — “match the machine 
to the job” —is boosting output and 
cutting investment and operating costs, 


At 


: Natio 
Modern, compact Atlas machine tools oe ped 
have proved that a good small machine ronautics, 


is just as valuable for work within its pansas City, 
capacity as a good large machine. ...and 
far less costly to buy and operate. 

The compact, accurate Atlas Milling 
Machine, for example, has taken over 
milling machine work on small parts 
in many plants releasing larger 
millers for work better suited to their 
capacities. The Atlas is handling all 
milling operations within its work range 
with dependable precision under the 
most grueling schedules. 

Far-sighted management men are re- 
cognizing in this war-stimulated practice 
a definite price and cost advantage for 
post-war products. Plan now to use 
Atlas Equipment in your plant to “match 
the machine to the job” for extra post- 
war production — and profit. Send for 
complete details and the name _ 
of our nearest distributor. 


Quick set-up 
oat Aircraft 


ATLAS PRESS CO. % Spee 
385 N. PITCHER ST. Islond 


KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN ” 


LATHES MILLING MACHINES SHAPERS DRILL PRESSES 
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and other civilian textiles at | 
abroad, might send production 
up into new high territory. Bu 
sensus seems to be that the 
highs will remain all-time hi 
the world can show an honest 
ment in its general standard 

About 80% of United Stat: . } 
production by weight is cotton. \] 
of Agriculture survey of world { 
sumption, including fibers 
used in burlap and rope as 
textiles, showed that cotton’s 
56.4%. Jute came next wit 
Wool had 7.7%; flax, 7.1%; h 
such as abaca, cantala, heneq 
and sisal, 5%; rayon 4.9%; ai 
3.4%. : 


This survey covered the yea 


| 1937. Since then rayon has been cyt 
| ting itself larger and larger slices of the 


textile market. But rayon volume r 
mains a small fraction of cotton’s 

@ Deep in the Economy—Cotton 4 
rectly affects the economic welfare 

more Americans than any other cr Ip 
any single group of manufactured prod 
ucts. It is the only major crop that re 
quires extensive processing before it j 
ready for sale to the ultimate consumer 
Dept. of Agriculture economists sa 


that, including 10,000,000 Americar 
who live on cotton farms, about 10% of 
the U.S. population depends upon cot 
ton growing and cotton manufacturing 
directly, for a livelihood. There are 
about some 500,000 cotton textile w 


ers in U. S. mills. 

Since the first bale of American co! 
ton was exported about 150 years ag 
the American growers have leaned hea 
ily upon their foreign market. At 
half the American crop usually has to | 
sold abroad. However, in the war ve 
1942 and 1943, American mills fabr 
cated cotton at the rate of about 1]! 
million bales (478 Ib. to the bale) a vear 
These years marked the first time in his 
tory when domestic mill consumption 
came within speaking distance of the 
cotton crop, which runs about 12 mil 
lion bales a year, under the acreage 
strictions imposed over the last fen 
years. 

e@ Cotton and Rayon—One of the 
United States’ economic ills of the 
1930’s arose from the fact that Ger 
many, Italy, and Japan decided to mak 
themselves self-sufficient in fiber pr 
duction, and began to restrict their in 
ports of American cotton. At the same 
time, they boosted their own rayon out 
put. This emphasized fundament | dif 
ferences between cotton and ra\ 
Rayon is an industrial entity, an all-f 
tory product, subject to the clos 
trols of factory operation. Cotto 

its footing in agriculture, its tor 
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tT acme VERI-VISIBLE system 


VERL-VISIBLE by Acme*. .. another 


Time Saver for Government and Industry 


& 
“a / Simplicity in keeping and using records. 
FOR MACHINE-POSTED RECORDS 
' Bigger Visible margins (3 on every card) 
cut on. - Horizontal —Diagonal—and Vertical. 
F the : : Providing 3 Indexing and Signalling 
positions. 


ton & ee ee ) Big card sizes—up to 20” x 12". 


a ee Large card capacities in small compact 
that re : space. 
+ 


Economical to buy—Economical to use. 


sumer 


pa: a. | *Made by Acme Visible Records, Inc., 
makers of the famous: 

ACME... INSITE... FLEXOLINE... 
ft aS fas VISION and SUPER-VISIBLE systems. 
nom — —" J _ Over 25 years of specialization -— Vis- 
t, ible Record Systems exclusively. 


FOR HAND-POSTED RECORDS 


[ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


opyright 
1944 eit 1944, Acme Visible Records, Inc. 


STOP ANNOYING BLINK 
WITH G-E 


STARTERS 


Do clerks in your store complain of 
frequent headaches? Then inspect the 
working order of your fluorescent lights. 
Blinking and flickering of dying fluores- 
cent lamps irritate store workers, cause 
eye-strain and often bring on headaches. 


You needn't tolerate such undesirable | 


lighting conditions. Switch to General 
Electric's line of Watch Dog Fluorescent 
Starters, FS-40 for 40-watt 
FS-100 for 100-watt lamps. They stop 
annoying blink quickly and positively. 


Here's how the Watch Dog eliminates | 
blinking and flickering of dying lamps. | 


W hen a fluorescent lamp reaches the end 
of its useful life this manual reset starter 
cuts out of the circuit. Since there isn't 


any flow of current no futile attempts | 


are made to start burned-out lamps. 


This catalog shows 
how to use fluorescent 
accessories for best 
lighting results. You can 
obtain your 
writing to Section 
G341-102, Appliance & 
Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 
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industry, its head in commerce, and its 
hands in government policy. 

Until the advent of wartime govern- 
ment control of industry, farm produc- 
tion was more intimately connected 
with government policy in this country 
than was factory production. Cotton 
has been both rescued and tied down by 
the strings of government control. The 
cotton price, supported by government 
loans that guarantee 90% of a fixed 
equalization or parity price, has ad- 
vanced from 10.2¢ a pound in 1940 to 
about 20.4¢ at the beginning of 1944. 
(The current major market price figures 
about 99% of parity.) Rayon prices 


| during tne same period have held about 


steady, and rayon staple fiber, ready for 
use in the mill, is about on the same 
level as clean cotton fiber. Cotton’s 
principal advantage over all competi- 
tion, price, is being whittled away. 
However, when conditions again per- 
mit cotton planters to extend their use 
of mechanical cotton choppers and pick- 
ers, much lower prices for cotton may be 
profitable. Dept. of Agriculture econo- 
mists have talked of the possibility that 
the production costs of the large, highly 


mechanized plantations can bi 
down to the point where a p 
per lb. could leave a margin of 
@® World Market—At the sa 
cotton seems likely to remain 
commodity. Cotton interest 
that it would be unreasonabk 
cotton prosperity in this coun: 
out a large export market afte: 

At a postwar cotton indust 
ence, Lamar Fleming, Jr., a b: 
plified the outlook by speakins 
of the cotton shirt. 

“The number of foreigners 
shirts of American cot 
said, “depends upon the nu 
them who will trade with | 
friendly basis, will need our cotton, y 
be able to pay for it, and will y 
shirts at all.” 

He referred to a fact well underst 
in the textile trade, that standards 
living govern consumption. In ¢! 
United States, largest cotton-growin: 
country, the average individual uses %2 
lb. of cotton a year. In India, seco: 
largest producer, the average is 4 lb 
e The Surplus Problem—Surplus 
word usually associated with  cotto: 
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on scoured basis, apparel and carpet classes. 


t Not available. * Estimated 


U.S. Fiber Consumption Over 24 Years 


(Pound Figures in Millions—000,000 Omitted) 


Data from U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Commodity Exchange, In 
Cotton figures show consumption for textile industry. 
Rayon includes 
Silk represents baled deliveries to American mills less silk re-exports from U.S. 


—Rayon —Silk—-—. Total 
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INVASION MADE TO ORDER! 


The strategy of invasion calls for the com- 
plex assembly of supplies—ships, planes, 
machines, arms, ammunition—for the at- 
tack. America has geared its production 
schedules to this responsibility as a vital 
part of the combined effort. 


On thousands of production lines turn- 
ing out this materiel of war one ingredient 
—oil—plays an important part. Fine lubri- 
cants and cutting coolants are needed to 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


meet the demands for high-speed, precision 
production. 


Texaco quality lubricants are quickly 
and conveniently available to war plants 
in all 48 states, through more than 2300 
wholesale supply points. And—to prove 
conclusively the time, material and money- 
saving efficiency of these petroleum prod- 
ucts—the services of skilled Texaco 
engineers are on call, everywhere. 


—in all ( 


48 States 
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Mlustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 


7 OUR post office is handling more 
mail than ever before—and with 
less manpower. Give it a “hand” by 
addressing mail clearly and correctly 
... by including the zone number... 
by observing all postal regulations 
and in your office, by using 
modern mail-handling equipment. 
CommerciaL Conrrots Metered 
Mail Machines seal, imprint, post- 
mark, count and stack outgoing letter 
mail, and account for all postage 
spent. They are also adapted for quick 
preparation of parcel post shipments. 
They eliminate sorting and cancelling 
operations in the post office—and in 
your own office, save manpower and 
speed production. 
Today the mailroom is “the heart 
of every office.” And it will gain fur- 
ther importance when Victory brings 


Let’s Give to the 
RED CROSS WAR FUND 


a faster-moving business world. So 
you should plan your new, postwar 
mailroom now—with the help of our 
specialists. 

Equipment for Complete Mailroom 
Service will be in production again as 
soon as we finish today’s big job of 
making .30 caliber M-1 Carbines for 
the Armed Forces. 

Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 


Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


COMMERCIAL 


CONTROLS 


Division of 
POSTAL METER CO 
ROCHESTER 2.N Y 


NATIONAL INC 
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growing. ‘The carryover every yea 
amounts to a year’s crop. But the Ng. 
tional Cotton Council points ou! in , 
statement by its president, Oscar | h; 
ston, that the addition of a p 
year to the world’s per capita use t. 
ton would wipe out the averag« 

of cotton production over consun 

and create a deficit. 

In terms of postwar prosperity. thi 
pound-a-y ear more of cotton appc to 
be a modest goal. But nobody 
pared to guarantee it will be r 
It presupposes an extension of 
buying power by extending the bk 
of freedom at the peace table. It also 
assumes that any new buying power 
would flow into cotton. On the con. 
trary, it might leap toward food and 
disregard clothing, at least until the 
European mills could pick up their 
broken threads, and perhaps spin new 
ones out of rayon. 

@ Lessons From History—Those who 
think that cotton had better be on guard 
for its leadership, if not its economic 
life, pick some examples from histor. 

In the year 500 B. C., silk was the 
dominant textile of Chinese civilization 
About that time, a Chinese emperor re- 
ceived a rare gift, a cotton robe. ‘The 
silk interests were not exactly delighted. 
Chinese cultivation of cotton for pin- 
ning and weaving didn’t gain much 
headway for the next 2,000 years, be- 
cause the vested interests were vested in 
silk. 

Then there were the British silk and 

wool manufacturing interests, which be- 
gan and benefited from the industrial 
revolution in England in the 18th cen- 
tury. They fought a delaying action 
against cotton which reached a climax 
in restrictive calico laws, the last of 
which were left on the statute books 
until 1831. 
e New Uses Sought—Cotton now fights 
a delaying action against rayon and the 
other synthetics. Some cotton men be- 
lieve their only logical strategy lies not 
in new lines of government policy, but 
rather in the improvement of cotton’s 
usefulness in combination with plastic 
coatings and various other innovations 
that promise new markets, and in funda- 
mental research aimed at continuing 
discoveries of other new markets. Such 
a course, they contend, would leav 
room for the expansion of all textile 

War has proved to be a powerful 
stimulant to cotton research. It also has 
speeded up the adoption of new proc- 
esses and finishes. , 

e Beneficiary of War—As the volume 
leader, cotton has been the chief bene 
ficiary of wartime textile development 
In the tropics, American soldiers v 

lightweight, easily washable cotton 


oOo 
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jothing, and cotton canvas shoes. In 
the arctic, they wear tightly woven cot- 
fon garments over garments made of 
gnima! fiber. They use rubberized cot- 
ton canvas pontoons and lifeboats. A 
jeep can cross rivers on a rubberized 
canvas raft. 

A flying version of the canvas tent is 
the panzer hangar. It has a tubular steel 
framework and a covering of cotton 
duck, proofed against gasoline, oil, wa- 
ter, wind, and dust. Sct up, it protects 
mechanics from the weather. A panzer 
hangar weighs 2,800 Ib. It can be stowed 
away and carried in the bomber it shel- 


ters. 

Strength Does It—Cotton is a strong 
Ffiber. Its experts say that diameter for 
diameter, cotton filaments are stronger 
® than some kinds of steel. When a cotton 

thread is broken, few of its tiny fila- 
iments are ruptured, most of them are 
pulled apart. 

Because of its strength and launder- 
ability, cotton figures to hold its place 
as the dominant fiber for some time to 
© come. For men’s and women’s washable 
: apparel, and for such household items 
> as sheets and towels, cotton has not been 
» challenged successfully so far. 
eNew Cotton Technology—Against 
} rayon in tire fabric, cotton may be able 
) to show a more favorable price-perform- 

ance ratio, at least in passenger car tires. 
) Tire cord manufacturers—Bibb Manu- 
| facturing Co., among others—have uti- 
| lized mechanical manipulation and wet 

spinning to produce smaller-diameter, 
| higher-density cord that resists flexing 
» and, therefore, is claimed to run at lower 
} temperatures than ordinary cotton cord, 
} when combined with rubber in tire 
B fabric. 
To replace the volume that it may 
lose to rayon and other synthetics, cot- 
| ton is seeking new large tonnage applica- 
tions. Fuller E. Callaway, president of 
| Callaway Mills, suggests that cotton has 
} a large new market in the demand for 
» fabrics to reinforce plastics. Some cotton 
men believe such new uses will cancel 
any losses to rayon in tire cord. 
Most cotton fibers range in length 
from } of an inch to 1} inches. 


grade (grade is based on cleanliness) of 
15/16 in. staple length. Long-staple cot 
ton makes stronger fabric, in relation to 
s weight, than short- -staple. Long-staple 
| brings a premium; short-staple, a price 
penalty. 
© What About Short-Staple?— An im- 
portant question in the trade is what to 
do with a domestic surplus of short- 
staple cotton. One estimate places the 
carryover of short-staple at 3,786,000 
bales, not including the 1943 crop, and 
ag od deal of the short-staple carryover 


Prices | 
of raw cotton are based on the middling | 
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STURDY CONSTRUCTION 


No. 3 Reason for 


al 


Buell’s High Efficiency, Low Maintenance, Long Life 


To stand up under the severest condi- 
tions of continuous usage, cyclone bodies 
and cones in Buell Dust Recovery Sys- 
tems are fabricated of extra-thick steel, 
completely seal-welded inside and out 
and ground flush to form a smooth, ho- 
mogeneous surface. Hoppers are braced 
and stiffened with 3” channels to resist 
vibration. 

This extra-sturdy type of construction 
is possible only with large-diameter cy- 
clones and is one of the plus values that 
have made Buell Dust Recovery Systems 
famous throughout industry for long life 
and low maintenance. Due to their sturdy 


SHAVE-OFF 


ue 


INNER WELDS ‘LOW POWER Cost 
GROUND SMOOTH anes LONG LIFE 
1GH 
DUST RECOVERY CORRECTLY DESIGNED Wi ae ne cieseine 
SYSTEMS norress 
SPLIT-DUCT UNLIMITED CAPACITY 
MANIFOLDS WO MOVING PARTS 


LARGE DIAMETERS 
EXTRA-THICK METAL 
LARGE OUTLETS 


construction Buell installations have been 
in service three, four, five or more years 
without the replacement of a part. 

How the patented “shave-off” of the 
van Tongeren cyclone (found only in 
Buell Dust Recovery Systems) makes it 
possible to use large diameters and, at 
the same time, obtain high collection 
efficiencies is fully described in a 28- 
page book: “The van Tongeren System 
of Industrial Dust Recovery.” To secure 
acopy, simply write us for BulletinG-842 
BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 

60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 

Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


. HIGH COLLECTION 
EFFICIENCY 

LESS FAN BLADE WEAR 

LOW DRAFT LOSS 


GREATER RECOVERY 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
LOW OPERATING 


FREE DUST FLOW 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


i ' old. Possibilities, some of 
them beyond the experimental state, in- 
bag fabric 
asphalt to line drainage and irrigation 
ditches, and for use in mats under con- 
crete roadbeds; reimforcing nets for con- 
crete pipe; cheap cloth for curing con- 
crete; and, after fireproofing and vermin- 
proofing, building insulating material. 

If commercially feasible ways to use 

the short staple surplus are discovered, 
there may be an early postwar expansion 
in the number of spindles devoted to it. 
This would reverse a long-term trend. 
Both the number of cotton spindles and 
cotton acreage reached a peak in the 
middle 1920's. Mill and farm productive 
capacity, however, are close to all-time 
highs because of improved techniques 
and multiple-shift operation of the mills, 
and through bette: crop methods on the 
farms which resulted in average 
yields for all U.S. cotton farms approxi- 
mating 275 lb. per acre. 
@ Industrial Textiles—Partly because the 
war has limited imports of hemp and 
jute, present demands for cotton bags 
and cotton cordage and twine exceed 
the supply. In the last peacetime year, 
1939. $60,000 bales of cotton 
went into bags, and about 400,000 bales 
into cordage and twine. Other impor- 
tant industri include wire insula- 
tion, fabric for artificial leather, belting, 
and tarpaulins 

After the war, of course, hemp and 
their former markets 
ontainers, some ey 


hive ycars 


clude ; cheap fabric base for 


have 


about 


il uses 


jute may regain 


And as for bag 


ind ¢ 


perts think paper will be cotton’s most 
formidable postwar competitor. 


Spindles in a cotton mill during an early stage of cotton spinning. Fiber that 


In sizing up their postwar future, cot 
ton textile men have an eye on the rising 
labor costs of what has been tradition 
ally a low-pay industry. In July, 1933, 
according to U.S. Labor Dept. figures 
cited by the textile unions, southern 
cotton textile wages averaged 20.5¢ an 
hour. Northern cotton mills paid an 
average Of 27.6¢. In September, 1943, 
the southern cotton average had been 
boosted to 57.34; that of northern mills, 
to 71.1¢. The unions are pressing for 
further increases and driving to wipe out 
the southern differential. 
© Foreign Competition—Cotton textile 
manufacturers, mindful of these wage 
demands, express concern about postwar 
competition from older branches of the 
industry in foreign countries. ‘They 
argue that U.S. mills pay about 50% 
above the world market for raw cotton, 
and that their wage scale is from 100% 
to 1,000% higher than those of compet 
ing countries. Continued tariff protec- 
tion, according to Dr. Claudius T. Mur- 
chison, president of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, is needed by all domestic tex- 
tile manufacturers. 


IV. WOOL 


Wool went to war in the midst of a 
psychology of scarcity. It will come out 
of the war feeling the pains of a surplus 
@ Swing With the War—Wool was one 
of the first commodities to experience 
the inflationary effects of war demands 
Woolens--the fuzzier fabrics—and wor 
steds—the smoother, harder kind 
sought eagerly by civilians who had 


is spun for weaving purposes is known as “yarn” in the textile industry. 
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were 


been frighite ned out of their bu 
reports that the Army and Nay , — 
fense Supplies Corp., and the { 
government were buying all tl 
they could get their hands on 

I his been 1 d 
Wool growers complain that, un t] 


situation has 
government continues to buy all 
tic offerings at ceiling prices, Ani 1 
sheep breeders will be bankrupt. (crow 
ers also worry about storage space for 
their 1944 clip. 

© Bag of Wool—In 1943, domes! pro- 
duction, including both clippe: and 
pulled wool, from slaughtered shecp, to. 
taled about 475,000,000 Ib. of 
wool, the American Wool Council te. 


ports. (Wool loses about 40% of its 
weight in scouring.) 
Commodity Credit Corp. agreed to 


buy all 1943 wool at ceiling pri It 
was holding the bag with an estimated 
230,000,000 Ib. grease basis, unsold at 
the beginning of this year 

Defense Supplies Corp., in addition 
to this, owned about 330,000,000 Ib. of 
British Australasian grease wool, accord. 
ing to recent trade reports, and liad a 
contingent interest in another 450,000, 
000 Ib. on which the British government 
had first claim. 
© Postwar Worry—Thus, a surplus equal 
to two years’ domestic production isa 
black cloud on the wool growers’ hori- 
zon. But, in building up this surplus, 
the government had sound reasons to be 
lieve it was prudent rather than profi- 
gate. ‘There was danger early in the war 
that both the South Pacific and _ the 
South Atlantic would be closed to our 
merchant marine. ‘The big wool supply 
was brought in to forestall any shortage 
in the course of a long wat 

American growers have another com 
plaint. ‘hey say that the British, by 
controlling such a large surplus stock in 
this country, dominate our market. ‘The 
landed price for clean-content British 
wool has been fixed by the British at 
$1.05 to $1.07 per lb. Thi 
sells the American ceiling of $1.18 
Furthermore, Office of Price Administra 
tion ceiling prices for civilian goods are 
based on lowest cost raw material 
© A Reputation to Bank On—Manuta 
turers of woolen, worsted, and mohiait 
(from Angora goats) fabrics are n 
alarmed. id 


under 


Their machinery can hand 
British wool, rayon or other synthiet 
fibers, as well as domestic wool. An li 
toric complaint has been that thei 
material Iuctuates in price, high in 
when a short domesti crop make 
tariff effective (27¢ per Ib. on se 
wool), low in years of plentiful don 
wool. 

Wool’s stronghold is the buying 
lic’s respect for this fiber, based on ex 
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Bie da WEL at canireliccineale Ta 


MEET YOUR NEW NEIGHBOR... 


The metropolis of Rio de Janeiro, famous for the mosaics of Avenda Rio Branco 
and for Sugar Loaf mountain in the beautiful harbor, is one of the most colorful 
cities of South America. It may be reached in a matter of hours by plane and /n- 
santaneously by radio. This is true of almost any place in the world today. The 
opening of the new post-war chapter in the history of Radio will help to en 
lighten all nations... better understanding, mutual ideals, and a fuller life for 


! ” * . 
all peoples. To know your world neighbor is to understand your world neighbor! 


hallicrafters ravio J 


MALLICRAFTERS —Builders of the Army's SCR-999 radio 
communications truck this high powered mobile GIANT 
OF MILITARY RADIO fights on all battlefront: helping to 
knock out the enemy by directing the five of land, see and 
als forces. The SCR-299 forges tightly the links in the chein 
of communications. it ‘gets the menage through! THe 
HALLICRAFTERS CO, MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U. 5.4 


BUY MORE BONDS! 


Pay Us By Jhe Month 


Many persons find it most convenient to pay 
their life insurance premiums a month at a 
time. So we have a wide choice of policies 
on that basis. 


Ask for our 
descriptive folder 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


racts aBout THE MOTOR 


ror THAT NEW PRODUCT-:- 
* 


Performance and design—primary con- 
siderations in product development, are 
importantly iieuneal by the specialized 
experience behind the motor application. 
Knowledge of design problems result- 
ing from successful development of all 
types of special application motors has 
frequently enabled Black & Decker en- 
gineers to suggest changes which reduce 
product weight . . . improve compact- 
ness... increase efficiency. 

Best time to discuss the motor is during 
the early stages of product development. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


Black & Decker 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 


REPORT TO 


perience. “All wool and ; 
represents an attitude of 1 
ures to withstand consider 


motion in behalf of comp tine «Iee 


Technical men say that wi 


liest of all fibers, crinkly a «| 


and that it has not yet bee: 
in all its properties, by coi 
thetics. 

Wool stands toward the toy 
price scale. If it stays ther 
be able to increase its share 
textile market, or even to | 
as a virtual equal in volume with 
Its worst fate, in the eyes of wool » 
ducers, would be to fall to tlic estate 
a secondary blending fiber. 


V. SILK AND LINEN 


Silk and linen are textile fibers 
seem to be assured a secure mar 
the luxury trade for some time to 

Who may supply this market tum 
the conditions of peace. Japan was 
leading silk exporter before the 
A large proportion of our linen 
ports came from Russia, Belgium, « 
Ireland. 

Because the war has frozen nor 
channels of foreign trade, raw silk p: 
duction and fine linen weaving may } 
seemed to offer wide open opportunit 
for American capital during the last t 
years. But the certainty of low 
foreign competition after the war 
been an effective deterrent to Ameri 
enterprise. 

e Experiments to Watch — Domes 
production of fiber flax in Oregor 
used in the coarser yarns, fishing lir 
shoe strings, fine paper, and coarse line 
fabrics. But most of the domestic flax: 
grown for seed. The short fibers of seei 
flax are not usually considered worth ha: 
vesting, but are now being used as pu 
for cigarette paper, and experiment 
have been under way, particularly # 
Georgia Institute of Technology, to find 
other possible commercial uses. Ont 
possibility is bagging to compete with 
burlap. 


Vi. PROTEIN FIBERS 


Aralac is the name of a wool-like pro 
tein fiber developed by Atlantic Re 
search Assn., Inc., and = manufa 


| tured from the casein of milk by Aralac, 


Inc., a subsidiary of National Daiy 
Products Corp. 

It has been accepted for use » 
blended fabrics, in connection with co 
ton, wool, and rayon. Its makers say ! 
can be used by any of the four different 


| spinning systems, cotton, woolen, wor 
| sted, and silk. 


Aralac also is useful in felt making. 
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yr felt hat most likely contains about | 


-~ of this fiber spun from milk. 
Hit by Shortage — Although Aralac 


jmittedly does not duplicate all the | 


ertics a wool, having less moisture- 
estan e, for example, it has other 
oa s of its own, such as blend- 


and its price of 64¢ per Ib. is 


a we % lower than that of wool. De- 
clopment of Aralac has been curtailed 
» a wartime shortage of casein, which 


splains the casein limitation of 8,000.- 


000 Ib. for Aralac fiber last year. 
Production of another protein fiber, 


tom soybeans, was announced early this 


year by the Drackett Co. of Cincinnati. 
\fter soybean experiments dating back 
to 1936, Drackett took up “Soylon” 

where Henry Ford left off. It purch: ised 
Ford’s soybe: in production machinery 
and processes and engaged Robert 


Boyer, previously a Ford technician, as 


director of research. 

eZein—from Corn—Zein is a natural 

plastic extracted from corn (BW—Feb. 
2'44,p50), especially interesting to in- 

ra trial chemists because it is the only 


commercially available protein that is | 
sluble in alcohol. It has been under | 
development the last few years by Corn | 


Products Refining Co. 

lo date its usefulness has been chiefly 
45 a wartime replacement for shellac, a 
natural resin exuded by insects and 
gathered by hand labor in India. Zein 
has been made commercially into film 
of various kinds, and its developers 
point out that anything that makes a 
film will make a fiber. Zein fiber, made 


Cards, punched out in a given pattern, 
control the lifting of warp threads in 
proper sequence to follow complex 


designs in the weaving of figured fab- | 


ncs on Jacquard looms. 
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Men and equipment must be tough. 
Ready to do their jobs in split seconds 
— without fail! * * International Chain 
is doing many tough war jobs. * * 
International makes chain for every 
essential need —industrial, marine 
farm, or tire. We are prepared to 
counsel with your engineers on jobs 
involving unusual chain problems and 
cordially invite your inquiry. 


International Chain and Mfg. Co., York, Penna. 


© CAMPBELL | 
Lime 


PINTERNATIONAL CHAIN«e 


WHEN YOU THINK 
vl 


PAPERWORK 
THINK OF 
VARI-TYPER 


VARI-TYPER is a simple,practical 
solution to many paper-work 
problems. But don’t take our word 
for it. Following are signed 
“ experience reports” from lead- 
ing industrials which have used 
Vari-Typer to solve paper-work 
problems. 

Eclipse-Pioneer Divisions,Bendix 
Aviation Corp....“ Results are 
clear copies, better-looking 
work, and savings in paper, time 
and cost.” 

Briggs & Stratton Corp....“ Aver- 
age savings of approximately 
$400.00 per month on forms and 
instruction sheets.” 

Crown Can Company....* Saved 
cost of machine several times 
over in first nine months.” 
General Electric X-Ray Corp.... 
“Yearly savings have averaged 
8% for the past three years.” 
Crane Company...." The pages 
are neater, cleaner, and have 
far more eye appeal.” 

INTERESTED? Write for your 

copy of a free portfolio which 
may lead to similar savings in 
your organization. Ask for 
portfolio BW-3. j 
We are manufacturers 
of hydraulic gear 
pumps and selector 
valves for the Army 
Air Corps. 


TEXT COPY VARI-TYPED 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE.+> NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


only in the laboratory, so far, is claimed 
to be a closer relative of wool, chemi- 
cally speaking, than any other member 
of the protein fiber group. 

e@ Laboratory Job—Chemists are well 
acquainted with processes to regenerate 
various protein fibers from many other 
vegetable and animal raw materials. De- 
velopment of any of them into a mar- 
ketable product, however, usually in- 
volves long, expensive work. At present 
such development is held back by re- 
strictions on materials and processing 
equipment. 

As each new synthetic graduates into 
commercial production, however, it may 
be expected to have one notable ad- 
vantage in common with other synthet- 
ics—controllability of its properties to 
suit the customers. 


Vil. SARAN 


Saran is a thermoplastic resin made 
by Dow Chemical Co. It is converted 
into filaments and fabrics under the 
original name by National Plastics Co., 
under the name “Velon” by a unit of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and under 
the name Permalon by Pierce Plastics, 
Inc. Saran is known to chemists as a 
vinylidene chloride resin, derived from 
ethylene, a petroleum product, and 
chlorine, extracted from brine by elec- 
tricity. Its polymerization, or linking of 
molecules, may be controlled to produce 
plastics that range from the flexible and 
soluble kinds to those that are hard, 
tough, and insoluble. 

@ Two Promising Fields—Saran filament 
is only about three years old, but it ap- 
pears to have staked out a successful 
career for itself in at least two fields: 


window screening and upholstery fabrics. 


The Army has found Saran screen 
superior to bronze in resisting corrosion, 
salt water, and other natural hazards in 
regions where screens are needed against 
malaria- bearing mosquitoes. At present 


this plastic is more expensive than 
bronze (90% copper, 10% tin), but 
Firestone expects its Velon to compete 
with bronze screen on even price terms, 
or better, in the postwar market. 

@ Has a Waiting List—Saran screen is 
exceptionally strong, is easily stitched to 
| a tent, and conveniently rolled up with 
the canvas when the tent is moved. It 
doesn’t sag after being pushed around. 
A favorite trick of demonstrators is to 
punch a pencil point through the screen, 
then take the same pencil or a nail file 
and push the plastic strands back into 
their original pattern, undamaged. 

As an upholstery fabric, Saran has 
accumulated a waiting list that includes 
railroads, bus companies, commercial 

and home furniture builders, and auto- 
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Postwar automobile upholstery that 
can be cleaned with a damp cl 
will wear as long as the car is prom. 
ised by Dow Chemical Co. 
trade name for the synthetic 
from which it is made, 
demand for window screening. 
stone, which extrudes this 
into filaments it calls Velon, expects 
its product to be competitive with 
nylon in many applications. 


th and 


Saran, 

resin 
is in military 
Fire. 
material 


mobile manufacturers. Saran upholstery 
is stainless, it resists both acids and 
alkalis, and is nonflammable. It does 
not become frayed or threadbare, and 
is said to outlast the vehicle or piece of 
furniture on which it is used. Its colors 
are claimed to be permanent, sunfast, 
and unaffected by water and cleaning 
fluids. 

e Aiming Higher—In both screens and 
upholstery, Saran is used in relatively 
heavy, relatively stiff filaments. But the 
postwar planning for this fiber is aimed 
also at the field of fine fabrics. 

Velon will compete with nylon and 
rayon for the women’s hosiery ‘business, 
Firestone officials say, and they are 
speaking about the sheerest kind of tex- 
tures. It also is expected to be a com- 
petitor of nylon and rayon in such 
applications as draperies, dress goods, 
underwear, shoe fabric, dress accesso- 
ries, and luggage. 

Dow technicians say that Saran should 
not be considered as a substitute for 
other materials, nor as a miracle fiber for 
all purposes, any more than should cot- 
ton, wool, rayon, or the others. Saran’s 
stiffness and nonabsorbent qualities, 
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MINIATURE AZeczséon BEARINGS 
fer hecision. INSTRUMENTS 


reguine Fhecision GRINDING 


Many aeroplane instruments re- 


quire miniature bearings—some so 


small that several can be hidden under 
an ordinary thumb tack—with bore 
that only a small needle can pass 
through. When ground, these bear- 
ings must be held to tolerances meas- 
ured in tenths of thousandths. It is 
the Norton job to produce grinding 
wheels to do this highly delicate work 
—tiny wheels made to operate at 
75,000 r.p.m.—just as much as the 


; and “ad great snagging wheels that remove 
does ' wail 


a large quantities of metal. 
» Gli 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Behr-Manning, Troy, New York, is a 


Norton Division 


“. *Arrer Victory 


You'll Broil Your Steaks by Radio! 


IMPLE as a waffle-iron, easy as tuning 
S in your favorite radio station, your 
steak -broiler of tomorrow will use short 
wave radio waves to give you as succu- 
lent a dish as you've ever tasted, 


But this radio-steak-broiler, like 
countless other precision = 
planned for the future, will depend on 
parts of exacting precision. 


With the techniques we have de- 
veloped in the last 30 years, plus the 
new skills war has taught us, we can now 
mass-produce close-tolerance partsata 


ste ERIC 


SCREW MACHINE 


75 LAFAYETTE ST 


fraction of their cost a generation ago. 


New millions will share, After Victory, 
in these advancements, the production 
of which will provide comfort and secur- 
ity for the millions now working and 
fighting for that better tomorrow. 


Pencssonpey 


ESTABLISHED tort 


(Below) A few of the many 
thousands of our precision- 
made parts that are help- 
ing bring Victory closer, 
and which will help mould 
our world of tomorrow. 


Let's all back the attack + Buy Extra War Bonds 


SSON ¢2- 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


REET, BROOKLYW IW Y 


Hit the top in OFFICE 
with this new 


EFFICIENCY and OUTPUT 
plan of office management 


This sound manual shows how through functional equipment, unitized operations, 
better environment and workable standards, vastly improved othce facilities may be 
established and the othce operator aided in doing more and better work. Illustrated 
with text, diagrams and case histories, the “Stricker Plan” brings forward an entirely 
new, tested method, revolutionary in its simplicity, for doing the many paper work jobs. 


Seven Steps Toward 


Simplified Offi 


ice Procedures 


The St: simple that By A. H. STRICKER 
i enn 90 aptahl ‘ , varieties 
: : ee iltant to the Ho Civil Service In- 
= 3 - ttee, W ~ gton, “D C.; Formerly 
Park tical Department, Genera! Electric Com- 
{ ic 1all 
per cen P “ 
a 150 pages, 5 x 734, 23 illustrations, 
7 tables, $1.75 
Even though your office is operating on a _ relatively 
~ a : , : ote efficient basis, the application of the plan outlined in this 
—s book can save an average of one-third of the paper used 
- : ee and permit the reassignment of as much as 25 percent 
' rical time 
bly-1 i McGRAW-HILL 
EXAMINATION COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., Y 
Send me Stricker’s SEVEN STEPS TOWARD siur " IFIED 
OFFICE PROCEDURES for lays’ examination on ap 
See prova In 10 days I will send $1.75 plus few cents postage 
wv return book postpaid Postage aid on cash orders 
it Name 
L — 
| 
ev wb 10 City and State 
6 wan? Days Position 
‘ ° 
wa = Company BW-3-4-44 
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— 
they observe, suit it to some 
but unsuit it “for many comn alloc 
uses.” oNe 
@ Price Questions—In yarn fo S 
sold before the war at a variety ct 
depending upon fineness (fin text 
are 0.007 in. in diameter). ‘| itte 
was from about $1 to $3 a pour ati 
are expected to come down a ess, 
tion goes up. Saran proces Cr 
out that 22 years ago, rayon ecn 
$4.50 per Ib. urti 
ith 
Vill. VINYON last 
VOVE 
Vinyon is a member of anotl oty 
of true synthetics, of the the: stery 
variety. It is extruded and 
American Viscose Corp., from XE 
resin formulated by Carbide & : 
Chemicals Corp V 
Chemically it is a vinyl resin fam 
lymer of vinyl chloride and vin tor | 
- Strong When Wet—Exc has | 
strong, and unaffected by wate: ages 
has been used widely as an in maul 
material. Unlike rayon, its wet o Pc 
is equal to its dry strength. yarn 
Blended with cotton, wool, « Lo. 
it makes a fabric that holds a p into 
shape, fold, or pleat. stitu 
Vinyon will be available after inte 
for such uses as waterproof clothi ept 
ind alkali-resistant clothing, fire en 
awnings and curtains, upholstery ing 
shape-retaining fabrics and hosi mn 
fabrics, fish lines, nets, seines, KInC 
curtains, and bathing suits. It > 
been used experimentally in c Rut 
tion with nonfusing fibers to mal tot 
fabric that is put together by fi imp 
the Vinyon rather than by weavii 4 
standard loom. j XI. 
@ An Elastic Type—Vinyon soft 
temperatures above 150F, and ma Re 
to shrink in overheated room. | the 
property has put some limits on it nes 
fulness. But its tensile strength an veg) 
ticity can be controlled, within Th 
by manufacturing processes ( 
Prices of Vinyon yarn recent! wid 
ranged around $1.35 to $1.45 pe 4 — 
e( 
B isc 
IX. OTHER RESINS B Fil 
Recent announcement by B. F. G : _ 
rich Co. of its new group of resins, : bi 
the trade name Geon, emphasiz : " 
fact that many specialized synt! . 
suitable for extrusion into fibers, \ 4 
available to postwar industry. G w 
offered as a raw material for moldi we 
truding, calendering, coating, an aay 
casting ha 


V-film, a new entry in the packas 
field by Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ 
is another polyvinyl chloride resi 
supplements Goodyear’s Pliofilm, 
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lrochloride now under wartime 
jjocation for engine wrapping. 
e New Competitive Patterns—Thus the 
«ibber companies, the chemical manu- 
acturcrs, the plastics industry, and the 
textile industry are building up a new 
sattern of competition and business 
relati iships. Each is working, more o1 

| the other fellow’s back-yard. 
j Conipetition has been and will be 
teen in the market for coated fabrics, 
sarticularly the watcr-repellent and the 
lathes like materials. A cotton and 

Jastic combination, or extruded and 

woven plastics alone, are adaptable for 
footwear, luggage, bookbinding, uphol- 
stery, and many other uses. 


xX. ELASTICS 


Vinyon-E, the elastic member of its 
family, was first adopted by the a 
for making Wac panties. ‘Recently 
has been useful in making clastic ek 
ages. Body heat, it is explained, helps 
maintain the necessary tension. 

e Postwar Rivals—The market for elastic 
yam, paced by United States Rubber 
Co.’s Lastex before the war, was thrown 
into a confusion of synthetics and sub- 
stitutes by the rubber shortage. Out of 
intensive laboratory efforts to find ac- 
ceptable fibers having what the technical 
men call reversible extensibility is com- 
ing a postwar rivalry of synth etic elastics, 
aimed at girdles, underwear, and all 
kinds of snug-fitting garments. 

; Some manufacturers, the Office of 

Rubber Director reports, have learned 
to use GR-S (synthetic tire rubber) for 
impregnating yarn. 


XI. MINERAL FIBERS 


Another group bidding for a share in 
the postwar market for specialized fab- 
rics consists of fibers that are neither 
| vegetable, nor animal, nor synthetic. 
They are mineral. 

One of the most useful is asbestos, 
widely applied by industry where fire- 
proof qualities are important. 

@ Glass as a Fiber—Another mineral fiber 
is glass. It is spun into fine filaments, or 
Fiberglas, from melting glass spheres the 
size of marbles by Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. of Toledo. F iberglas absorbs 


> no moisture. 


Just recently, fireproof drapery fabrics 
} in a variety of designs and colors for 
ships and hotels and other public places 
have been woven with Fiberglas as the 
warp and asbestos as the filling. 

The insulating properties of ‘iberglas 
have been well demonstrated. ‘The 
weight of a 10-hp. motor, for example, 
has been reduced 170 Ib. by the use of 
Fiberglas insulation. In such applica- 
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How a heater makes a troop ship 
“slippery as an eel” 


You may know how 
weather when the grease in the steering gear stiffens. Imagine then what it 


hard it is to steer your automobile in sub zero 


must be like to steer a great troop ship in arctic weather when the lubri- 
cants in the steering apparatus start stiffening up! Stiff lubricants cause 
difficult steering .. . make ships clumsy . . . make them better targets for 
Axis “tin fish.” 

That’s why in many of our vessels, a Trane Unit Heater has been installed 
in the space housing the steering mechanism. This unit provides sufficient 
heat to the lubricant for perfect steering operation, and sensitive control 
from the bridge. Gives a vessel a maneuverability, an eel-like elusiveness 
that may mean the difference between life and death. 

These Trane Unit Heaters used on ships are identical with those that are 
now heating hundreds of war plants and army camps. And this same type 
of heater will be available for garages, store buildings, and warehouses 
once the war is won. 

They are but one of the many products of The Trane Company, manufac- 
turing engineers of heat exchange equipment for heating, cooling, and air 
handling purposes. Today Trane products are utilizing the principle of 
heat exchange... in many entirely new applications to win the 


war; tomorrow they will make a better peace-time world. 


THE TRANE COMPANY + ‘nS , OSSE, WISCONSIN 


a 


"7" TRANE COMPANY OF CAN 
“AIR | CONDITIONING + HEAT TRANSFER 


r raw mate 


| ape CAROLINA offers the 


Opportunities, 


Plastic Industry unexcelled 
Abundant raw ma- 
terials: huge forests of hard and 
soft woods—a practically untapped 
coal held—soya beans and other 
agricultura! products, 
Year-round mild climate. 
Plentiful hydro-electric power. 
Skilled and semi-skilled labor of 
a type that makes for profitable op- 
eration without interruption, 
Geographic location together 
with excellent transportation sys- 
tems—rail, 
air, highway 


and water— 


COAL 
rials offer unusual 


unities to the 


Fe. 


Sp | 


GD | 


SOYA 
BEANS 


Plastic Industry 


put your plant within a few hours 
ot the principal markets of Ameri- 


ca. A good location to serve the 


enormous postwar demands of 


Central and South America. 

Write today for information 
about North Carolina resources 
waiting for you. Let our trained 
Engineering Staff help you solve 
your problems of tomorrow. Ad- 
dress Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3169 Department of 
Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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tions, Fiberglas is made int 
braids, and cloths, and treated 
impregnant. ‘This insulation ta 
space than the older kinds, thy 
ing frame size and weight. 
© In Chemical Industry—F iberg 
cloth has been widely utilized u 
ical manufacturing. It is unaff 
icids, except hydrofluoric, and 
exposed to higher temperatures, ¢ 
Corning claims, than asbestos 
filter cloth made of organic mat 
Because of its heat resistance 
glas is used in the parachute flat 
in night bombing. A Fibergla 
above each flare protects the | 
crew against the blinding effect 
1,000,000 candlepower burst. 
Another important use is to re 
plastics for structural applicatior 
aircraft construction, Owens-Corn: 
serts, Fiberglas-reinforced plastics can | 
molded into difficult shapes without t! 
use of either high pressures or exper 
sive molds. 


XII. FINISHES 


While some industrial chemists ar 
developing new synthetic fibers, other 
are expanding the usefulness of old 
fibers and fabrics by means of 
finishing processes. 
© War Widens Uses—The war has stin 
ulated further development of such wel! 
established treatments as waterproofing 
with coatings and impregnations of rub 


sects, germs, and vermin. 
One Army specification for duck 
outdoors requires it to be fire-resistant 
water-resistant, mildew-resistant, and at 
the same time more resistant to 
than untreated canvas. 
e For Flameproofing—Textile World 
McGraw-Hill publication, gives th 
typical formula for flameproofing heav 
cotton fabrics for Army use: 16% chi! 
rinated parafin wax, 12%  synthiti 
resin, 2% plasticizer, 15% metallic ox 
ide pigments, 15% olive drab compo 
ite, and 40% volatile organic solvent 
Pickup of the mixture, which adds 
45% to 50% to the weight of the fab 
is carefully controlled by solvent pet 
centage, pressure of the squeeze 
before drying, and other variables. 
@ Protective Tongue-Twisters—Mildew 
proofing is accomplished with a wide 
variety of chemical mixtures, which 
must be poisonous to the spores which 
produce mold or fungus. Names 
these toxic agents include such tongu 
twisters 2, 2-dihydroxy-5, 5-dich 
diphenyl-methane, zinc dimethyl] dithio 
carbonate, amino-guiacol benzo-thiazolk 


as 
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imino-urea, and such relatively simple 
terms as copper oleate and phenyl mer- 


cury oleate. 

In the tropics, for example, the Army 
found that not only its canvas tents, but 
also such things as sandbags had to be 
proofed against mildew, which some- 
times destroyed untreated fabrics within 
q week 

Cotton, as the volume leader, has 
been the chief beneficiary of these proof- 
ing treatments. Cotton batting, for ex- 
ample, may be treated with borax for 
fireproofing and vermin-proofing and 
used as building insulation (BW —Jan. 
1544.74). But the industry has found 
that not only cotton, but also the other 
natural fibers and the synthetics can be 
adapted to extraordinary conditions and 
protected against ordinary wear by spe- 
cial finishes. 

e Finishes for Cotton—The Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc., 320 Broadway, N. Y., 
has a printed list of cotton fabric finishes 
available to the trade. It includes, in 


addition to the proofing treatments 


mentioned, others to make cotton more 
ibsorbent, to resist alkali and acids, 
to repel termites and other insects, to 
make sheer fabrics crease-resistant, to 
produce a finish resembling fur, to pro- 
duce “‘a durable starchless crisp finish,” 
to produce linen-like or silk-like finishes, 
to resist perspiration odor, to resist spots 
and stains, to produce a_ leather-like 


| fabric, to prevent curling, to absorb 
| tarnishing agents in the air (linings for 


silver chests), to increase wear, to make 


| fabrics take dyes and printing more 


readily, to prevent fraying, and to pro- 


' duce fluorescent and _ phosphorescent 


finishes. 
The more optimistic textile manufac- 


' turers say that such finishes are only 


the beginning of a bright new world of 
fabrics that are to be engineered and 
tailored to fit the growing demands of 
peace and prosperity. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
Copies of “Fibers of the Fu- 
ture,” latest in the series of period- 
ical Business Week Reports to 
Executives, will be available in re 
print form. Single copies will be 
mailed to Business Week readers 
upon request without charge. Ad- 
ditional copies will be billed at the 
rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of 
cleven or more, quantity prices 
will be quoted. Orders should be 

iddressed to: 
Willard Chevalier, Publisher 
Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 


POST-PEACE 


DUST PROBLEMS OF 
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TOMORROW 


x 


AIR FILTRATION 
S$. dust CONTROL 
¢ 


can be solved 


There are many things which cannot be settled definitely in ad- 
vance of V-day—-but your dust control problem is not one of them! 

Here at AAF an experienced dust engineering staff is ready right 
now to plan with you on your postwar needs for scientific air filtra- 
tion and dust control. If you bring your problems to us now, we will 
be glad to suggest an AAF system to meet your specific requirements 
—without cost to you—so that there will be no delay in getting your 
dust control system installed and operating when the need arises. 

May we send you a free copy of illustrated booklet “AAF in 
Industry”, which describes AAF equipment and its many applications? 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


Montreal, P. Q. 


387 Central Ave. Louisville, Ky. 


In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., 


DUST CONTROL 


MANUFACTURERS OF DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


LARGEST 


WORLD'S 


PRODUCTION 


War on Odors 


Substitutes for peacetime 
products pose new problems, 
and new deodorants have been 
developed to lick them. 


There’s nothing confidential about 

the fact that some of the new war sub- 
stitute products smell bad, even the 
good ones. Eliminating or toning down 
the objectionable odors has boomed the 
aromatic chemical business. 
e Problems With Rubber—Ihe most 
publicized new war product, synthetic 
rubber, has been the biggest de-smelling 
problem of the deodorant and reodorant 
industry. In their laboratory stage and 
first manufacture, most of the synthetics 
had a terrific odor. 

Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., outstand- 
ing firm in the industrial deodorant and 
reodorant field, has now developed spe- 
cial rubber deodorizers called Paradors 
for the various synthetics. These are 
effective in concentrations as low as 
0.1% (BW —Jun.19'43,p84). 

@ Army Is Too Busy—lhe government 
has not been choosy about the 
smell of the rubber it uses—pleasing 


too 


BUILT ON THE FLY 


To build its quota of more than 100,- 
000 planes this vear, the aircraft in- 
dustry is developing every possible 
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G.1. noses is not one of the things on 
Uncle Sam’s agenda—and production of 
rubber war products has gone ahead 
rapidly. 

But production of civilian rubber 
goods has been contingent in part on 
licking the odor problem. Makers of 
synthetic rubber threads have apparently 
believed that no matter how much 
women complained about no-way stretch 
girdles, they would not take to mal- 
odorous synthetics 
@ Special Applications—Synthetics such 
as Hycar, Neoprene, and Buna-N, which 
are adaptable to specialized applications, 
have their own aroma, and sometimes 
ingredients which must be added for 
special products present an additional 
odor problem. In addition to the Para- 
dors, Givaudan has developed a series of 
odors for Neoprene latex, effective in 
concentrations of 0.05% and 0.10%. 
All the products are miscible with natu- 
ral latex. 

In the textile industry, oxidizable 
vegetable oil polymers are being used to 
replace rubber-coated fabrics. Resin- 
coating has given rise to the use of new 
plasticizers, some of which have pro- 
nounced odors that persist in the fin- 
ished article unless deodorants are used. 
l'ex-o-dor is a deodorant developed by 
Givaudan to kill the smeli of poorer 


ae 


yu ass* 
og WB ane eg FF 


quality finishing oils that are be 
during the war emergency. 
elo Combat Mildew—Gi 
Compound G-4 is not a deodo 
an antimildew agent. U. §S 
master Corps is using it for jun; 
mocks, mosquito netting, and 
cloth to protect soldiers fightin; 
tropics. Large peacetime uses in 
hold goods are anticipated. 
Paint reodorants have long sin 
developed by aromatic chemist 
down the headaches of moving 
other days when fresh paint 1 
the War substitute 
thinners, paint removers, and 
products made from solvents | 
more pronounced odor than thi 
in prewar days tended to make 
decoration day fumes even mor 
ing than they were before. ‘The 
lished method of overcoming 
smells—using a scent to kill an « 
being applied to the new mixture 
@ Other Wartime Uses—Cleanin 
pounds, glue, and insecticides are other 
products which posed problems when 
war substitute materials were first 
Now they are more socially acc 
because of the addition of deodora 


FROM POTABLES TO EDIBLES 


When they converted their facilities 
to full-time production of war alcol 
liquor manufacturers had no difficult 
finding use for their distilling equ 


house 


ment, but bottling departments in many 


os ee ie ~ . 
ers: 
. = Thee re 


production shortcut. Now, Consolli- 
dated Vultee, San Calif.. 
claims the first continuously moving 
assembly line for planes. B-24 Liber- 
ator bombers on it travel down one 


Diego, 


side of the plant (above) and back the 
other small rail cars while 
installations as 


side on 


workers make their 
they ride. The cars are coupled to- 


gether in trains pulled by dragline 
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SMALE PMO GRE, Bin ted BAAS 


Vox tae saat 


ER WilWel A PIDUIGR As 


reduction gears, pumps and generators, or as individual power 
units, the Series 50 Diesels are adaptable to a wide variety of 


Hendy Diesels reflect the traditions of building quality power 
equipment...and take their place beside other Hendy mechanical, 
hydraulic and electric machinery that has served American services. 
industry for three-quarters of a century. Four-cycle Hendy Diesels are designed for heavy-duty marine 

The latest mecsianiaen and engineering developments of —_ and stationary services...with or without curbo-charging...ar« 
this decade are embodied in Hendy Diesels, and make possible built to American Bureau of Shipping standards. For economical 
important fuel savings at a time when petroleum conservation power, have your engineers secure full data on Hendy Diesels 
is essential. In conjunction with such other Hendy products as —literature available upon request. 


Ma Ree SANG ste bod Wed Sy 


Ae P 
Ph 


tah 


JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION 


sosHuA HENDY 1ron works 


SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 


+ SAN FRANCISCO «ST LOUIS « WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 


' S La] € o 


Bronch Offices: 
TW 
q Ly RF 
MOTORS & GENERATORS TURBINE UNITS PUMP UNITS STEAM TURBINES, DIESELS 


CROCKER - WHEELER POMONA PUMP WESTCO PUMP JOSHUA HENDY 
DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION 


Profit by Follansbee’s 


pre-forged aircraft quality steels 


An important aircraft equipment manufacturer says, “Our tests show 
your steel to be the highest quality for aircraft service . .. we are approving 
your basic open hearth steel, aircraft quality, as an alternate for standard 
electric furnace steel of aircraft quality.” 

Follansbee alloy steels are winning such recognition through the 
exclusive PRE-Forging process—the pressing of ingots into blooms or 
billets, resulting in a more homogeneous structure than rolling can impart. 
Small basic open hearth furnaces under close, skillful control is another 
important factor. 

For the tough jobs of today and tomorrow which call for high quality 


alloy steels, you can profit by specifying Follansbee PRE-Forged steel. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA 


New York, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. 


Chicago, St. Louis, Nashville, Los Angeles; Toronto and 


Sales Offices — 
Sales Agents 


Montreal, Canada. Plants—Toronto, Ohio and Follansbee, W. Va. 


COLD ROLLED SHEETS & STRIP 
SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


J-8232 


BARS. SHEETS & STRIP 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS &@ STRIP . 


ALLOY BILLETS, 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 


BLOOMS, 


cases were left to gather cobweb 
duration. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., } 
grew impatient at the idlen 
bottling facilities at Peoria, | 
week, Walker was able to disc! 
part of the bottling department 


| converted for the packaging ot 


“K” rations for the Quart 


| Corps. 


fill 


[he conversion not only 


| duction gap for the Army, but 
fords employment for many of t 
| mer employees of the Walker di: 


'No Freon Worry 


Postwar uses expected to 
absorb 3,000,000-Ib. monthly 


increase of refrigerant output by 


| two new du Pont plants. 


When WPB announced constr 
of two new Freon refrigerant plant 
16 (capacity 3,000,000 Ib. a mont 
wasn't worrying about what can b 
with such a big capacity after th 
@ New Postwar Uses—Air conditi 
refrigerators, and new insecticid 
expected to use up all that will b« 
able. Prewar use of the refrigerant 
1,000,000 Ib. a month. ; 

An addition to the Deepwater 
plant of du Pont’s Kinetic Chem 
Inc., will begin operation Apr. | 
add 1,000,000 Ib. a month to the 
present 1,800,000-Ib. 


\ 


output 1} 


company’s other plant will be in ka 


Chicago, Ind., and is expected to 1 


2,000,000 Ib. a month beginning Sept 


1. Defense Plant Corp. is putting 
part of the money. 
@ Valued as Insecticide—There are t 
kinds of Freon in use. F12 is cheay 
and most common. 

It cools domestic refrigerators 
when mixed with powdered pyreth: 
flowers, is an insecticidal spray 


| civilians cannot buy, but which is 1 


| ing 


life a lot healthier and safe: 


service men. 


U.S 


Nontoxic to man and nonflammab! 


it is used to kill mosquitoes in t: 
ocean airplanes that might import 
eases into the U. S. or into bases abr 
It checks the spread of malaria in Pa 
islands, and it kills flies in North Aft 
@ Widely Used at Sea—The Navy, t 
Maritime Commission, and the A: 
are now using most of the Freon | 
duced. Many ships are entirely ret 
erated to carry specific cargoes, ot! 
simply for food storage. Since it’s 
likely that the expanded U. S. merch 


| marine will be entirely junked after t 
war, ship use of Freon won't sudden|; 


slump when peace returns. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


— 


Safe Chromium Plating 


lwo characteristics of “Skalite,” a new | 
hromiuin plating salt which utilizes a | 
revalent form of the metal, are said to 
he shown in the photograph: (1) It is 
“nonp' onous,” hence can be handled 
the bare hand; (2) enly one-fifth the 
jyantity of the salt in the gloved hand 
required for a given plating job. 
Patents are pending on the new for- 
~ulation which is the basis of the 
\\amer plating process developed by the . 
\Varner Laboratories, 300 N. Michigan 


1 to 
hly 
t by 
What the product designer 
tion 
Leb 
; learned from the hen 
ne 
Val 
o“ 
ing Tie lowly hen,” said a fa- 
\ve., Chicago 1. Claims for the process | ™ous product designer, “sees to it 
zs aclude: lower costs of plant and opera- | that the container is part of the product. 
tion (“time, electrical energy, and salts | Itis a very wisethingfor her todo. And 
I) required are only 20%" of former proc- | we can benefit by doing likewise.” 
esses}; plating is “more uniform, thicker, ld General All-Around Box 
ils, While that was a keen observation, 
' denser, and more resistant to the action b ; h desi d 
ind ’” . Ss é 4 . 4 - ‘ 
ft salt water”; special contour anodes a Oe Ve ay Coes a 
rn re not required for plating intricate ob manufacturers have been doing for PEON are 
— ects; the Skalite bath being nonpoison- | years. General Box engineered con- 
sf ° . . . e ° » 
~~ \s, “chromium plating is removed from | tainers are functional parts of many 
es the hazardous occupation classification— | products, from the production line ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
* th attendant savings in liability in- | . ; 
th < Si to the point of use or installation. 
D eg 5 oc act pe: lation. Gemeral sox comPANY 
‘ I are > y > 7 y co > 
| ley are use on assembly lines to GENERAL OFFICER: 902 No. Dearborn $t., Chicoge, i 
vur speed production...in some plants  pysrpict OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
yest X-Ray Analyzer | to reduce assembly time... by other Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
, ; j concerns to lower delivered costs. New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Operation of the new Norelco X-Ray ; Continentel Bex Compeny, inc.: 
_ Diffraction Unit is said to be so simple If your plans for reconversion do Heusten, Deltas. 
7 . it “unskilled operators can be trained | not include @ container that is part 
; 4 ipa 
r uckly for general control work” on the | of your product it will pay you to get 
ri mposition of metals and other mate- | the facts—to find out how you, too, 
s, the degree of heat treatment of | can get the Competitive advantages General Nailed Box 
y etals, the egy: ern weed which General Box Company con- 
ns re, and so on. — It 1s be wing y tainers afford. Write today. 
the manufacturer, North American Phil- 
rt sCo., Inc., 100 E. 42 St., New York 
=. ”, that the instrument will become a ans 
| both for the control of production Redesigning one part of a product 
1 for research. to lower the cost of another: a er 
lhe diffraction patterns of four speci- | | A large manufacturer of home appli- Fibreboord Container 
| ances redesigned his product, adding 
can be established and _photo- twenty-three cents to its cost. By doing 
, ‘ranhed « _ # -_ so, the container provided better support 
y 4 Pp ed at once by X cay? produced ™ : and protection for the appliance while in 
ngle four-windowed tube which is in transit and storage—AND REDESIGN: 
rs a aaa ee eer ING THE PRODUCT LOWERE 
3 - | in the central tower. The size THE COST OF THE GENERAL 
re ot the two smaller cameras at the left of BOX COMPANY CONTAINER BY 
: the tower is so calculated that 1 mm. of | SSVENT Y-See CANTS General Wirebound Crate 
de cistance between diffraction lines on | 
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at Reliance Pattern 
Works, Chicago... 


\ @In making patterns and dies 

for vital War Production, Reli- 
ance sets itself two tough goals: speed and 
perfection! And Reliance achieves those 
goals with SKILSAW TOOLS! 
They're designed for the 
lightness and perfect balance 
that mean easy handling and 
accurate work. They’re built 
to rigid standards that insure 
constant precision. And 
SKILSAW TOOLS are extra 
powered for extra output on 
every job! 

Ask now for a demonstra- 
tion SKILSAW TOOLS in 
your own plant. See for your- 
self just how these SKILSAW 
TOOLS produce a craftsman’s 
results at Wartime speed. 
Phone your distributor. 


of 


BELT SANDERS 


. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 30 
Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


. 
BLOWERS 
. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


ACK'S WANDS 
KE AIAERS ‘ 
so ORE PRODUCT } 


| 
| 
| 
| 


their photographic films corresponds to 
1 deg. of Bragg angle, a unit of diffrac- 
tion measurement. ‘The two larger cam- 
eras produce films whereon | mm. of gap 
between lines corresponds to 0.5 deg. of 
Bragg angle. 


Six types of X-ray tubes are provided, 
giving the following kinds of radiation: 


tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, iron, 
chromium, and copper (each providing a 
different wavelength to produce different 
Bragg angles for different classes of ma- 
terial and types of analysis). ‘The tubes, 
which have electrical contacts similar to 
those on some automobile lights, can be 
changed in less than five minutes by re- 
moving and replacing four screws. 


Depth Gage 


A standard micrometer caliper for 
measuring external dimensions can, in a 
manner of speaking, be transformed into 
a precision depth gage with an inexpen- 
sive “Gauge-Master,” patented new 
product of L. H. Harvey Associates, 254 
First Avenue N., Minneapolis. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the “mike” is not trans- 
formed, but rather used to set the length 
of a quickly adjustable pin in the little 


| vest-pocket-size device. 


Set with a l-in. mike, it will measure 
depths down to } in.; set with a 2-in. 
mike, it will measure depths down to 
1 in. Larger mikes and longer pins, 
which can be cut out of 2-in. drill 
rod by the user, will permit deeper 
measurements. 


V-Film 


Newest packaging material to be de- 
veloped by the Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is “V-Film” which 
has many of the characteristics of trans- 
parent Goodyear Pliofilm, but is made 
of a polyvinyl chloride base instead of 
rubber hydtochloride and, like it, will be 
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sold under strict government 
he plastic material is desczi 
“not the equal of Pliofilm 
spects for moistureproof pac 
“superior . . Mm tear re 
several other factors” that 
“especially adaptable for fal 
such as rainwear, shower ¢ 
brellas, and other articles \ 


ing and sewing are requll 


THINGS TO COME 


Warning lights will fla 
horn will blow when the } 
postwar private flyer los« 
a point where it is likely t 
and become just another 
the Civil Acronautics Adi 
tion’s statistics on the m 
lific cause of private flyin 
dents. If and when the 
gains sufficient flying speed 
length flies in to a perfect 
point landing, he will save 
and tires and come to a sto 
more positively on an icy, 
muddy landing strip by re 
proposed new full-featherin 
peller—after he leaves the 
the flyer’s plane is equipp: 
floats, he will be able to ma} 
itive stops on water for tl 
time by means of the san 
verse pitch braking.” 


A new “synthetic elastom 
rived from domestic agric 
materials may soon repla¢ 
ported chicle in at least onc 
ing gum. 
promise to be unchanged 


Definite designs for the p 
exteriors of the larger mot 
home appliances (the first n 
frigerators, dishwashers, la 
machines, and so on are lil 


will not emerge full-blown 
the drawing boards of the 

ers until style trends can bi 
exactly determined. Meanw] 
becomes clear that motor 

will be higher, hence motor 
and weights will be smallet 
ditional gearing 
higher speeds will be quicte: 


necessitate 


by economical,  war-devel 


ural rubber that can 


Flavor and consist 


look Itke their prewar protot 


prewar types because (1) the 
be more precisely cut and fin 


mass-production methods, an¢ 
many of the gears will be mount 
on their shafts by a newly cd 
oped cushion of synthetic o1 
almost 
said to be poured into place. 


as bi 
nifor' 
nder 


kor 
ret, 
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INANCE 


HE MARKETS—PAGE 122) 


ew Issues Active 


But the security market 
3s big problem to solve in the 
niform price agreements now 
nder Justice Dept. scrutiny. 


for many years (and it’s been no 
cret, either), it has been the custom 
shen security underwriting agreements 

e been made for members of the 
derwriting and selling groups to con- 
ict to maintain a uniform offering 
nce for a period (normally 30 days 
oth extensions) for a new issue. 

Few Violations—In other words, mem- 
vrs of the groups have agreed for their 
\n protection not to indulge in price 
tting in order to rid themselves 


wickly of their participations in an | 


fering, at the expense of others, if 
placement of the new issue began to 
show signs of turning into a tough 
elling job. 

There have been some violations of 


h contracts, but relatively few. Be- 


se of the profession’s own policing 
sistem, those who might have been 
inclined to violate the pacts are well 
vare that any price cutting would be 


t to cost them substantial profits in | 
he long run by leading to their elim- | 
ination from subsequent selling groups. | 


(Qn the Spot Now—However, as a 
TC ae of developments since the Na- 
mal Assn. of Securities Dealers, the 
over-the-counter houses’ self-governing 
ly, fined some 70 members for alleged 
fractions of the selling agreement 
kovering the temporarily sticky offering 
2,000,000 Public Service Co. of 
Indiana securities in late 1939, the na- 
tion’s main underwriting houses now 
find themselves somewhat on the spot 
m connection with their traditional 
pnce-maintenance agreements. 

This is because the Dept. of Justice 
mecently announced (BW-—Jan.15'44, 
p'i+) that it would intervene at hear- 
ings of the Securities & Exchange Com- 

‘sion on these fines (scheduled to get 
under way again on Mar. 29), since it 
: msiders the customary price-fixing 

nents in the underwriting field a 
VK n of the Sherman antitrust law. 
* Activ Market—Thus far, however, 
this factor has caused little change in 
te new issues market. As anticipated 
BW —Feb.5’44, p50), Wall Street’s un- 
cerwriting houses enjoyed a busy period 
he “close on Feb. 15 of the active 
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Comin’ in on a wing and a prayer— AND HYATTS! 


OuT OF THE SMOKE OF BatTTLE, out of 


the range of the enemy...a bomber 
limps home with a wing, its tail, belly, 
and two of its four engines shot full 
of holes. 

It has dumped another load of bombs 
over the Rhineland today... punched 
some more holes in the Axis industrial 
machine. But, like the men who man 
them, these planes must be built to 
“take it” as well as “dish it out.” 

This .. 
After all, 
that really makes a plane tick when the 


.in a word...takes “guts.” 


it is what’s inside the shell 


chips are down. 

Inside are hundreds of precision 
parts...parts that are knit into unfail- 
ing strength. Prominent among these 
parts are the smooth rolling Hyatt bear- 
ings into which we build great capacity 
while holding them true to required pre- 


cision tolerances. 


At Hyatt, you see, we developed and 
use the centerless I.D. grinding process 
exclusively, and this always assures the 
uniform wall thickness of our bearing 
races...therefore, perfect concentricity, 
perfect balance. 

A perfectly circled raceway prevents 
eccentricity...the main cause of vibra- 
tion, one of the things that could spell 
disaster for a plane and its engines. 

By minimizing vibration, increased 
horsepower is helped made possible. And 
this increased power is mighty comfort- 
ing to flyers “‘comin’ in on a wing and 
a prayer.” 


*Veed with permission of the copyright 
proprietor, Robbins Music Corporation 


HYATT BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Working 


Hand-in-Glove 


for ECONOMY ! 


The worker's hands . . . they can be 
protected in a manner that means 
much in Jowered costs and increased 


production. 


JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES are 
bringing new economies to Ameri- 
ca’s leading plants. Jomac fabric is 


extra-long wearing. It is a loop- 


finished cloth that is thick with | 


protective “cushions.”’ These gloves 
can be washed repeatedly, used 
over-and-over again. 


Jomac INDUSTRIAL GLOVES are of- 
fered both in regular and special 
Heat-Resisting styles. Write for the 
complete details. 

C. Walker Jones Co., 
6135 N. Lambert St., 


East Germantown, 


Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


_ INFORMAL BUSINESS 


| 

| New York State Comptroller Frank 

| C. Moore (left) and F. Abbott Good 
hue, president of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., chuckle over the re- 
newal of a 104-year-old agreement that 
became more of a tradition than a 
contract. Under the pact originally 


signed in 1840, the bank has guard 
the state’s purse strings as agent { 
tiansactions involving 
other obligations. During a centw: 
of transactions, no one thouglit of t 


bond 


contract until Moore recently dug 

up from yellowed files. Amendmen 
of state finance laws and the form 

the results. 


renewal are 


phase of the Fourth War Loan drive 
and in the latter half of last month suc- 
cessfully offered publicly some $66,000,- 
000 of new corporate bonds in addition 
to 585,000 shares of common and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

The largest of the bond offerings, 
$40,000,000 Phillips Petroleum 23% 
debentures, was quickly oversubscribed 
in mid-February. Equally successful was 
the sale last weck of $16,500,000 32% 
first mortgage bonds of the Florida 
Power Corp. 

In fact, the Street had such a short- 
age of the Florida Power bonds, be- 
cause of the demand from insurance 
companies, that premiums of some 14 
points above the original offering price 
were bid for bonds right after the books 


| were closed. 


@ Big Private Sale—Consummated with 
out trouble last month, too, were such 
smaller offerings as $5,000,000 Northern 
States Power 23% first mortgage bonds, 
for which six syndicates submitted bids; 
$4,300,000 Central Ohio Light & 
Power Ist 34s; and $3,500,000 Food 
Fair Stores 34% debentures. 

And, as further evidence of the de- 
mand for new bond issues, Illinois 
Power Co., while the war bond drive 
was still active, was able to sell privately 
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$63,000,000 of long-term  mortga 
bonds to a group of about 50 instit 
tional investors. 

Stock offerings last month inclu 
400,000 shares of Central Hlinois | 
tric & Gas common and 75,000 
of West Indies Sugar common, | 
of which operations represented new tf 
nancing; 60,790 shares of Mason 
Corp. common for new money purp 
and 50,000 Hooker Electrochen 
$4.25 preferred shares in order to | 
vide for both refunding and new mon 
needs. 

@ Playing It Safe—However, while t 
Dept. of Justice announcement |! 
thus far played only a small 
connection with the new issues 1 

the Street generally is concerned 

its longer-term unfavorable potentia 
ties. 

Although the department’s cont 
tion is still far from a test in the « 
it is significant that most bidders fort 
Florida Power issue last week, probal 
on advice of counsel, played it 


eit 


leaving the traditional price-maint 
nance clauses out of their underwnting 
agreements. 


The successful syndicate’s underwnt 
ing agreement is said to have containeé 
something new in the statement that 
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Patents 
Applied for 


Major improvements in hydraulic press\design don't 
occur often.” Buc when one does, it’s news—BIG news, 
For instance, the exclusive automatic Shuttle \Tahle 
arrangement Birdsboro engineers recently developed\for 
use with Birdsboro Hydraulic Presses, transfers work, 


along the shortest possible line, a straight line between \ 


loading and pressing position. Four conveniently 
arranged Shuttle Tables, fully synchronized with the 
pressing operation can be moved in any sequence selected 
by the operators by pushing respective control buttons 
in whatever order they desire, 


As a result, the press is always operating with one of 
the four shuttle tables. No press time is lost waiting 
for loading. Hence, faster work, greater production and 
4 minimum of strain on the operators, 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 
BIRDSBORO, PA. 


Pa 


That's the secret of faster 
Aircraft Production with this 
NEW BIRDSBORO 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Birdsboro’s advances in hydraulic press design have 
come as a result of Birdsboro’s engineers applying their 
specialized knowledge to the specific problems of the 
customers they serve. If you have a press problem, let 
Birdsboro engineers work with you for a speedy and 
satisfactory solution, 


Push Button Control 


OPERATES IN ANY PRESSING SEQUENCE DESIRET 
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Oo Being loaded & unloaded 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


To Speed Delivery and Assure Protection— 


Photo U. S. Signal Corps 


Munitions and Supplies 
Go To War in 


i 
> 
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Packaging problems of today’s 
global war presented many new 
demands to Gaylord’s packag- 
ing specialists. From the de- 
signing of special shock-proof 
cartons used in dropping mu- 
nitions from airplanes to the 
production of food containers 
which withstand surf-borne 
landings and tropical moisture 
— Gaylord is playing a vital 
part in protecting and speed- 
ing delivery of war materiel. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS . .. KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS .. . KRAFT PAPER SPECIALTIES 


New York e Chicago e San Francisco e Atlanta ¢ New Orleans 
Jersey City © Seattle e¢ Indianapolis « Houston e Los Angeles 
Oakland e¢ Minneapolis e¢ Dallas e¢ Jacksonville ¢ Columbus ¢ Tampa 
Fort Worth e Detroit e Cincinnati e Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City 
Portland ¢ Greenville ¢ San Antonio « Memphis e Kansas City 


Milwaukee ¢ Bogalusa « Weslaco ¢ Greensboro 


“after the initial offering, th 
offering price and conc 
selected dealers may be varied | 
of changes in general market 
tions.”” Many market analysts th 
Florida Power probably would 
| ceived a better price ‘for its 

| the underwriters hadn’t lost tl 
tion of their 
clause. 

e Might Be Serious—Price mai 
isn’t really much of an issuc 
underwriters in market 
ever, in less propitious times, + 
of such agreements could well 


usual price-mair 


1] ’ 
SCLICTS 


Ous repercussions, and it is th 
term factor that has the Stre 

he involved, ac 
reports, aren’t at all satisfied \ 
modifications that were made in 
Power agreements. Unless thei 
advise against it, it is belic 
| underwriters in their future agri 
| despite the department's cont 
will see that they get more prot 
against possible price cutting ft 
the Florida Power operation 
@ New Issues Planned—Likel 
dates for public offering during tl 
several weeks include 60,000 sh 
Houston Lighting & Power S4 
ferred, and $18,000,000 of m 
bonds and 180,000 shares of pref 
stock by Oklahoma Natural Ga 

Subsequent offerings may in 
$39,000,000 Allis-Chalmers _ pret 
stock issue to refund $15,000,( 
4% debentures now out and p 
funds for the postwar period, (hi 
the issue may first be offered to 
holders); 200,000 shares of An 
Optical Co. common, partly to t 
new money needs: $4,000,000 of ( 
| solidated Cigar 43% preferred to 
64% stock now out: 60,000 shar 
Fruchauf Trailer 44% preferred t 
fund present 5% shares; and $1(),' 
000 of 3% debentures and $5,00! 
of 44% preferred for refunding pu 
and to meet new 
Greyhound Corp. 


1 
nmouses 


of utility companies, further in 
distance, may include the offer 
dates not too far off of $35,000.01 
bonds by Arkansas Power & Light 
000,000 by Empire District Fl 
$22,000,000 by Laclede Gas Light 
| 000,000 of bonds and $3,000.01 
preferred by New Jersey Power & I 
$87,000,000 of bonds by Ohio | 
| Co.; some $35,000,000 bv Scra 
Spring Brook Water Service; and 
| $30,000,000 by Texas Electric S« 

Big offerings of Birmingham E|c 
Carolina Power & Light, and P 
Gas & Electric common shares ma 


liquidating plans of some utility ho 
companies, 


- 


money needs of t 


e Utility Plans—Refunding operations 


be so far in the future as the result 
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ight Detroit Tax 


Utilities contest gross 
ome tax ordinance and deny 
at city levy merely transfers 
-x from U.S. to city treasury. 


Detroit's ideas for increasing munici- 
J] tax revenues by imposing a gross in- 
me tax on its privately owned power 
nd gas utilities (BW—Dec.11°43,p105) 
xe being contested by Detroit I.dison 
y.and Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Both utilities have filed injunction 
yits secking to restrain operation of the 
ew city ordinance which imposes a 
0% excise tax On gross revenues. 

Basis of Suit—The actions are based 
n claims that the tax not only is con- 
«atory, but also infringes on federal 
Ruxation functions by levying another 
ax against excess profits. 

Other U. S. cities are interested in 
he outcome of the legal action, which 
js expected finally to end up in the U. S. 
upreme Court. If the tax is upheld, 
ther cities may use the Detroit ordi- 
ance as a model. Already Hamtramck, 
Dearborn, and River Rouge, Detroit 
suburbs, have passed similar ordinances, 
which are directed against the same 
utilities. 

¢ Effect Disputed—Alfred C. Marshall, 
president of Detroit Edison Cv., de- 
cared that the proposed tax was not 


council. He said the company’s tax bill 
would go up about $2,000,000 yearly, 
on the basis of 1943 income, or about 
25% of last year’s net revenue, if the 
ordinance is upheld. 

Marshall figured that Edison’s tax 

bill, under the ordinance, would approx- 
imate $10,000,000 in 1943, and that 
federal taxes would be reduced only by 
about $8,000,000. 
* State Regulation Involved—Gas com- 
pany spokesmen declared that the ordi- 
nance would have the practical effect 
of forcing an increase in gas rates by 
47% if all other municipalities served 
by the concern took similar steps. 

(he gas company added that the De- 
troit ordinance treads on the toes of the 
Michigan Public Service Commission, 
which allows the utility a 5.5% return 
nits investment. 

Consolidated Gas’ federal income and 
c\cess-profits taxes last year totaled $4,- 
26,417. The greater share of that sum 
would be diverted to the city under the 
new ordinance. 

* Warm of Rate Rise—It appears that if 
the utility companies are unsuccessful 
n their efforts to overturn the ordi- 
nance, they will try to increase rates in 
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The ticket that charges 


Tony’s tame... 


imply a shifting of federal taxes into | 
the city’s treasury, as maintained by the | 


\ 
~ 


“Sar—in this place we have 
forty-seven kinds of guys doing 
forty-seven different kinds of jobs in 
a day. And time costs are just about 
anybody's guess. I certainly don’t 
trust my own figures.” 


Ever hear that before? Consider 
Tony, maintenance man, in a large 
plant. He does anything from fixing 
a stuck window in the boss’s office 
to repairing a worn lathe motor. 

Tony carries in his pocket several 
Keysort cards—coded with his own 
classification, clock number, hour rate 
and other items of information.. . 
Tony lists every job on a separate card, 
notes the department and time spent, 
turns it in to the timekeeper. By noon 


next day, every job has been charged 
to the proper department. 


Exeeprrinc business information 
is McBee’s business. For many years 
we have been finding ways of finding 
out facts about businesses — faster, 
more accurately and cheaply. McBee 
methods and products are simple, are 
custom fitted to your business . . . are 
usable by ordinary office girls... 
require no special skill, experience 
or machinery, save time, clerical costs 
and executive headaches. Andare used 
today by thousands of firms, large and 
small; by war industries, the Army, 
Navy and scores of government depart- 
ments... If you need more up-to-date 
records, find out more about McBee 
now. Just ask our nearest office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY - 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N. Y.... Offices in principal cities 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


‘Telétalk 


#46 Us wat OFrice 


Saves War oe 


... Let Graybar Show You | 
Its Many Advantages 


Whether in government service or war 
plant, Teletalk Amplified Intercom- 
munication Systems are the effective 


answer to speeding the sinews of war. 


Graybar Specialists in 86 key cities 
can supply you with just the size of 
Teletalk installation that your organ- 


ization requires... be it large or small. 


Let the Graybar Specialist near you 
make a survey of your office or plant. a 
apply his years of experience with inter- 
communication problems to speeding 


the work of your organization. 


Don't be without the advantages of 
Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 
tion. Look up your local Graybar 
house in your classified telephone 
directory. Do it today. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


Service Commission would 
such increases, even though the ordi- 
nance specifically declares that the tax 
shall not be passed on to consumers, on 
| the grounds that it would impair the 
“fair return’’ on investment and 
thus jeopardize working capital and 
prevent adequate financing for exten- 
sions and additions to facilities. 


‘Mills in Quandary 


Directors ponder method 
of expending $22,500,000 
cash realized from the sale of 
Century Distilling Co. 


- © 
ayy, 


Allied Mills, Inc., which recently sold 

its whisky a? subsidiary, Century 
Distilling Co., to National Distillers 
Products and " thereby netted around 
$22,500,000 (BW —Dec.4'43,p104), is 
now reported puzzled as to how to use 
a substantial part of the funds. 
e Earlier Plans—The concern did an- 
nounce, when it was seeking stockholder 
approval of the sale of Century, that it 
intended to use about $1,227,000 to pay 
off some long-term debt. 

An additional $5,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000, it was announced, would be ear- 
marked for expanding the concern’s live- 
stock feed and soybean business when 
conditions became propitious. 

@ The Dilemma—Wall Street now hears 
that the Allied Mills’ management has 
about decided not to proceed with any 
substantial expansion program or to ac- 
quire any new businesses at this time 

However, the directors, it is said, 

don’t want to leave the new funds idle 
in the treasury, as this would subject the 
company to a substantial tax on undis- 
tributed c: ipital surplus. The directors 
know, too, that to distribute a good size 
chunk of the cash to stockholders, via 
the dividend route, would subject the 
owners of the business to higher indi- 
vidual income tax payments. 
_ @ New Proposal—Allied Mills’ directors, 
| therefore, are now said to be consider- 
ing a plan under which a large amount 
of the cash from the sale of Century 
would be used to reduce the company’s 
sole capitalization (some 800,000 shares 
of common stock), by the tender 
method. 

Under such a procedure, the company 
would be helped, and shareholders also 
would benefit since those selling their 
stock back to the company would, in 
the case of any profit received as a re- 
sult of the Century sale, probably have 
to report only a long-term capital gain, 
taxable at 25%. 


90 


order to maintain their profit position. 
Utility lawyers believe that the Public 
authorize 


A Giant Grows 


House of Merrill Lynch 


the world’s largest security ang 
commodity brokers, shows vo, 
ume of 3 billions during 194) 


That “bigness” of operati: 
not limited to industrial, tran 
or utility fields is well emp! 
details in the report just relea over 
ing 1943 operations of Merri! | yy) 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane of > York 
the nation’s largest security 
modity brokerage firm. 

@ Income Soared—Gross incom of 
house totaled $17,321,000 last yea 
compared with $9,442,000 194) 
Earnings, after taxes, were $] 13,000 
compared with only $146,000 in 1942 
‘Total resources and liabilities moved yp 
in 1943 from $74,084,000 to $105.97), 
000, and net worth as a result 
carnings and new capital rose 

000 to $7,800,000. 

e “We, the People”—Known tore f, 
miliarly to Wall Street wags as “\ 
the People,” because of its 74 gener 
and special partners and more th 
2,000 employees, the house of Mer 
Lynch, et al., now holds 80 memlx 
ships on 35 different exchang: 

U. S., Canada, and England. 

It enjoys eight seats on the Ne 
York Stock Exchange alone, and ma 
tains 87 offices scattered over 29 stat 
the District of Columbia, and Cuba 
@ Enormous Volume—Its clients 
year bought or sold some $3,000,00 
000 of commodity contracts and se 
ties. Operations of the firm actually pr 
vided 10% of the activity on the New 
York and New Orleans cotton exchange 
6% and 8. 5%, respectively, of - tr ans 


of Trade and the New York re urb bs 
change; 9.5% of all 1943 round-lot trans 
actions on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
and 11.6% of its odd-lot business 

The firm also had a 14% picce ot 
total Big Board “special offerings” in 
1943 and almost 77% of its entire in 
come came from the handling of listed 
securities. Underwriting and over-th 
counter activity brought in over 137 
and commodity trading, despite war tc 
strictions, supplied another 10%. 
@ Field Broadens—The geographic dis 
tribution of the firm’s 1943 bus 
changed sharply from previous year 

Business from the Pacific Coast 
Far West, for example, supplied 17 
of its security and commodity incom 
against 10.5% in 1942, while business 
originating in the populous northeastem 
states dropped to 23% from around 
27% in 1942. 
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Responsibility for speeding the sinews of 
war... in giant plants . . . block-long 
office buildings .. . ship yards. . . supply 
depots . . . warehouses and flying fields 
... has proven that man-hours are far 
too precious to waste. 


In Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 
tion Systems have been found the effec- 
tive plug for the man-hour leak. Teletalk’s 
instant, personal and private communica- 
tion releases messengers for productive 
work .. . saves precious time, steps and 
energy. 


In government offices and war factories 
throughout the nation, Teletalk puts ideas 
to work at once, reduces errors, increases 
inter-department cooperation, permits 
conferences without any of the partici- 
pants leaving his desk. 


Teletalk systems are easy to install, eco- 
nomical to operate. While government 
demands come first these days, war work 


| WEBSTER | 


WEBSTER ®™ ELECTRIC 


‘Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


1 
teletalk.. Modern WINGS FOR FIGHTING WORDS 


may give your organization the proper 
priority rating tosecure the immediate ad- 
vantages of Teletalk intercommunication. 


Let your nearest Teletalk distributor study 
your requirements. He can lay out just 
the installation to meet your needs 
whether your office is large or small. 
Look him up in the classified telephone 
directory as shown below. If you cannot 
locate a Teletalk distributor near you, 
write us and we will see that you are 
properly contacted. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New 
York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB" New York City 


Let’s All Back the Attack 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC ~ 


offices, stores, factories, buildings, 
netitations, homes and farme 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 

194 Richmond DExter 8100 
PROVIDENCE 

—_-- eee ee 
Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 

Incor poraied, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Putting the “Skids” 
Under the Axis 


E’LL admit the idea of using skids 
and boxes for materials handling 
isn’t new. 


But—here’s a new angle. 


Not so long ago steel engineers at 
Union Metal started asking, “Why do 
they have to be made of wood?—big, 
bulky, and short-lived? Why can’t they 
be made of steel?—ordinary steel, but 
strengthened much in the same way 
Union Metal gives strength and durabil- 
ity to its light standards and Monotube 
poles—by fluting.” 


Their questions inspired research, and 
out of that research came the Union 
Metal all-steel, corrugated skids, boxes, 
and pallets so popular with plant oper- 
ating men. 


Today these better, lighter, stronger 
materials handling units are in wide use 
—speeding the flow of vital war mate- 
rials—helping Uncle Sam knock the 
fight out of the Axis. 


Union Metal is devoting its energies 
to the war effort now—all manufacturing 
facilities are being used exclusively for 
that purpose. But, when peace comes, all 
the skills of our craftsmen and all the 
pent-up plans of our engineers again 
will be available to you. In the mean- 
time, perhaps our engineers can aid in 
your own peacetime planning. We'll 
be glad to have you write us. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Canton 5, Ohio 


~— 


UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 


B. & O. Financing 


Wall Street wonders ho, 
$19,000,000 allocated 
retirement will be use 
may buy in long-term n 


Speculation over which di 
Baltimore & Ohio will take 
rent financing program—now 
allocated $9,613,000 to the p 
contingent interest and add¢ 
000 to its capital fund—cont 
leading topic in Wall Street 
@Not Too Bright—B.&O. 
have appropriated over $19,() 
debt retirement during 1944, | 
will be used has not been di 

The 1943 earnings picture 
bright as the previous year’ 
of the retroactive wage increas: 
ing trend of other operating « 
the absence of 1943’s heavy tay 
(BW —Feb.5'44,p71). Despite a ri 
$51,888,000, or almost 17%. u 
revenues, 1943’s net of $30,50( ) 
poor compared with $45,300,000 , 
1942 although 1943 was the second bes 
earnings period in the road’s histor 
@ Several Possibilities—It’s possible that 
the $19,000,000 available this year y 
be applied entirely to retirement of ¢] 
$42,000,000 secured notes due Aug. | 
which are now selling around 95% of 
par. This would make a big dent, sin 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. own 
$13,400,000 of the issue. 

But in previous debt retirement o 

erations, B.&O. has made the most of 
the cash in its sinking fund by purcha 
ing its cheaper priced long-term obliga 
tions. This formula last year permitted 
B.&O. to buy in enough of various bond 
issues to cut down its annual fixed 
charges from $18,700,000 to $17.2 
000, and contingent interest from $11 
350,000 to $9,600,000. 
@ May Be Repeated—The Street be 
lieves that this procedure will be fol 
lowed again this year. It is considered 
doubtful that the road will come near 
matching the 1943 January-August 
showing of $26,000,000 net profits after 
all charges. (January net was off 547 

Consequently, few rail analysts placed 
much credence in recent reports—whicl 
caused a sharp rally in all B.&O. bonds 
that the system already had secured 4 
bank loan and thus had the cash to pay 
off all public holders of the 4% note 
when they matured. The management 
later denied stories of the bank loan 
@ Offer Is Expected—Under provisions 
of the McLaughlin Act, an offer of 3 
40% to 50% cash payment to publi 
holders of the 4% notes and a ten-year 
extension of the rest is expected. 
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Realism...now and after the war 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1943, 
filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . $5,537,595,431.67 
This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy benefits. 
Policyholders’ Funds . . . ... ++ s. 
Policy proceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest to be paid out in future years. 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders. . . 


Set aside for payment in 1944 to those policy- 
holders eligible to receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations . . . ... + «= 

Claims in process of settlement, estimated 

claims not yet reported, premiums paid in 
advance, etc. 


Taxes DueorAccrued ...-.--- +--+ - = 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in 
1944 on the business of 1943. 


Reserve forinvestments . . - . - +--+ > 
To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 
their value. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . - - + + «+ = 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . oe @ 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities. . . . . $2,353,375,600.15 
U. S. Government. . . $2,181,141,867.14 
Canadian Government. . 172,233,733.01 


OtherBonds .... - e + «© « « © ~=©62,028,916,055.62 
U.S. State and Municipal 48,213,934.88 
Canadian Provincial and 

Municipal . ° 
Railroad . . ° 
Public Utilities . . « « 


Industrial and Miscel- 
Jameous. « «© «© « « §14,181,484.06 


All but $680,138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage Loans on RealEstate . . 
a ee ee 87,981,134.22 
Other Property . . «+ =» 836,494,944.35 


LoansonPolicies . . . + + + © «= «= « 
Made to policyholders on the security of their 
RealEstateOwned . ..- +--+ + ++ * 
Includes $59,821,102.96 real estate under con- 
tract of sale and $143,580,643.66 Housing 
Projects and real estate for Company use. 


Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents 
due and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS § $6,463,803,551.59 

Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This Safety fund is 
divided into $ 14,525 _ 
Special Surplus Funds. .- ++ +s ee ® . ,000. 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) .. +++ ++ = 392,010,718.02 
These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a 
cushion against possible unfavorable experience due to war or other con- 
ditions. 
NOTE: — Assets carried at $304,333,580.62 in the above statement are 
deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or 
regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is 
reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1943 OPERATIONS 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1943 . . . . . $29,180,396,994.00 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1943 . . = .2,305,262,410.00 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 . . 554,873,243.55 


255,604,009.54 


105,674,814.00 


52,027,949.91 


20,523,324.00 


62,347,000.00 


23,495,304.45 
$6,057,267,833.57 


89,749,717.58 
547,354,089.75 
829,416,829.35 


87,370,538.01 


924,476,078.57 


408,746,108.58 


366,977,963.12 


135,436,989.06 
158,504,218.48 


J K 7 HEAR a great deal these days about postwar 
planning. Some of it seems sound and practical, 
and some of it is “crystal gazing.” 

While literally hundreds of public and private 
agencies are thinking of postwar planning, there are a 
few things that realistic individuals are sure of. 

They know that first and foremost the war has to be 
won and nothing should interfere with all-out efforts 
toward this end. 

They know that economic tides ebb and flow; that 
the future, like the past, will experience good times 
and bad; that when bad times come, many people will 
face economic hardships. 

They know that they, like everyone else, are grow- 
ing older; that the life of any individual is uncertain; 
and that in accordance with the immutable laws of 
nature, heads of families will continue to pass on. 

Knowing these things, some 30 million people in- 
sured by Metropolitan are providing definite measures 
of protection against these uncertainties of life through 
some 29 billion dollars of life insurance. 

In addition to providing an anchor to windward for 
the individuals involved and for their families, the 
thrift of these policyholders is bound to be of a stabi- 
lizing character during the postwar period. 

This is Postwar Realism of the highest order. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Prederick H. Ecker, .% 
CHAIRMAN OF Tii< BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
I Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your annual report 
to policyholders: “Serving in the War—Build- 
ing for the Peace.” 


Name. 


Street and Number 


City___ 


[pmo ee 


MARKETING 


At Bat Again 


Dept. of Justice strikes 
out in A. & P. case, but files 
new and similar charges against 
chain stores in Illinois court. 


Ilow long should an antitrust indict- 

ment be; and how tightly drawn up? 
lo U. S. business men who have been 
entangled in the web of antitrust laws 
since ‘Thurman Arnold launched his 
crusade five years ago, the answers to 
these questions were as important as 
the primary issue raised by the Dept. 
of Justice’s sweeping 34-page indict- 
ment filed against the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific ‘Tea Co. in a Dallas federal court 
over a year ago (BW—Feb.20°43,p8). 
@ Case Dismissed — The case was 
quashed in the district court, remanded 
for further proceedings by the appellate 
court in New Orleans (BW—Aug.7'42, 
p51), and finally reconsidered—only to 
have a leng list of charges deleted. 

Then last week, the government 
failed to come through with a thrice- 
delayed bill of particulars requested by 
A. & P. attorneys through the Dallas 
court, and the indictment was dismissed. 
Finally the Dept. of Justice announced 


it would start new but similar proceed 
ings in Danville, Il 

@ Auto Case Judge to Act—Assistant 
Attorney General Wendell Berge has 
suggested that the portions of the origi 
nal indictment deleted by Judge W. H 
Atwell’s court in Dallas had invalidated 
the indictment. 

At any rate, the Antitrust Division 
was off on the wrong foot in the Dallas 
court and, looking for a court to start 
with a clean slate, picked the district 
court in Danville where the case will be 
heard by Walter C. Lindley, a judge 
whom the Attorney General's office re- 
members favorably for his decision in 
the famous action against three big auto 
mobile concerns—lord, Chrysler, Gen- 
cral Motors—and their finance company 
subsidiaries (BW—Novy.25'39,p15). 
© Conspiracy Charged—In the new in 
formation, filed a week ago in Danville, 
the Antitrust Division charges A. & P., 
and its subsidiaries, with violation of 
the Sherman antitrust law. The “A 
& P. group” was charged with conspir- 
acy to control prices, and injure and 
destroy food manufacturers, processors, 
canners, wholesalers, and independent 
grocery retailers. 

Specifically, the information charged 
A. & P. with lowering food cosis in 
certain areas, sometimes below cost, 
until its stores acquired a dominant 


” < 


ALL IN ONE 


Utilitv as well as design influence to- 
day’s planning for tomorrow's house- 
hold furnishings and appliances. At 
the Industrial Designers Assn.’s ex- 
hibit in Detroit (BW —Feb.26'4, 
p84), sketches of a streamlined but 


94 


practical kitchen-bath unit (above) 
were a smash hit. Developed for Vir- 
ginia Lincoln Corp., Marion, Va., by 
Sundberg-Ferar, designers, the unit's 
plumbing needs are a single set of 
pipes and one drain; the bath is com- 
pact; and the kitchen calls for built-in 
sink, toaster, mixer, and refrigerator. 


a ripple 
temporarily held up, but since distr 
tion costs in this field—as in food—h 
such an important bearing on the « 
of living, it is likely to be an attention 
getter. There’s a suspicion that FIC 


volume of business, and 
from other areas to 
these temporary losses. 
e@ Charges Denied—The orig 
brought in Dallas included 
tional charges as those conce: 
changing and short weighing 
brokerage fees, and false-front 
and housewife organizations 
A. & P., far and away th 
largest chain grocery store or; 
reported sales of $1,471,177,9 


com 


fiscal year ending Feb. 28, 
spokesmen maintain the 


innocent of all charges broug 
Attorney General. 

Although A. & P. executiy 
cumspect about commenting 
case, there is sarcastic comment 
store circles about the Dept 
“shopping around” for a court 
to renew the charges. 

@ Other Cases Pending—\\ 
indictments against Safeway St 
Inc., and the Kroger Grocery & Jal 
Co. (BW —Jul.3’43,p8), in ; 
Kansas City district court decided t 
charges were vague and that t! 
of trial was not properly laid 
action by the appellate court 

Although targets of the antit 
tions, the grocery chains have n 
least one friend in Washington | 
ing to the line of official price 
OPA is grateful to them not onl; 
observing legal prices, but for | 
to keep the competition in line 


aly 


Costs Analyzed 


FTC’s report on building 
materials distribution expense 
indicts cement industry's use of 
multiple basing-point system. 


Long accustomed to being 
shadowed by a host of wartime agenci 


the Federal Trade Commission wa 
happy when Part I in its seri 
studies on distribution methods 


costs made a big splash in the pres 

in Congress (BW —Dec.4'43,p94). Part 
I covered the food industry, and th 
general concern over the high cost « 
eating gave it a popular appeal far 
yond anything the commission dreamed 
when the study was begun in 1940) 
@ Not a Ripple—Part III of the d 
bution study, covering building n 
rials (lumber, paints and varnishes, and 
portland cement) has not caused even 
Part II, clothing, has been 
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What Can 


a Father Tell | 


His Son? 


Excerpts from a father’s letter to his son: 


. You often wonder, you say, what 
is happening to the things you are fight- 
ing for—what kind of America you'll find 
when you come home. Those are natural 
questions, and I believe there are sim- 
ple, natural answers. 


"You long to come home—to your 
wife and baby son, to the security of 
peace. You want the basic freedom a 
man needs in order to be truly “a man” 

the right to earn your living and the 
opportunity to go as high and far as your 


s energy and ability will take you. 


“Now there. briefly, is the kernel of 
this idea called American Free Enter- 
prise—an idea born of the passion for 
liberty that created America. 


“To me one of the brightest examples 
of what men can accomplish in the sun- 
shine of Free Enterprise is furnished by 
\merica’s railroads—and by the men 
who built them. Their record makes me 


* * 


* 


* 


To appreciate the magnitude of the railroads’ 

impressive accomplishments, 

4 i Standard are in a unique position; for we have 

pill been part of that stirring Parade of Progress 

for 85 years... the finest railroad and transit 

equipment in service today has been built by 
this organization. 

Now, in 1944, to help ease the terrific pressure 


proud of being a railroad man. Here, 
truly, were practical dreamers—men of 
amazing vision, of indomitable courage, 
of vast determination. Faced by untold 
difficulties, they drove ahead—to de- 
velop the vast, rich resources of America 
—to make it the granary of the world. 

“Along the paths they blazed all over 
the nation, towns sprang up—and huge 
industrial centers. Over their new rails, 
raw materials flowed to hungry factories, 
and finished products were hauled to 
distant markets. Without the railroads, 
America’s great industrial development 
could not have been—nor could Ameri- 
cans have achieved the highest standard 
of living this world has ever seen. 


“As for today—all America knows the 
amazing wartime job the railroads are 
doing. Short-handed, with inadequate 
equipment, they are hauling incredible 
tonnages of raw materials, supplies and 


armament— carrying passengers, uni- 


* * * * * 


we of Pullmafi- 


formed and civilian. in astronomical 
numbers. America knows— and applauds. 


“What kind of America will you find 
when you come back? 
pend on: We shall fight to preserve for 
you that same opportunity. that same 
chance to succeed in life. which inspired 
the building of America’s marvelous in- 
dustrial machine with which we are now 
producing the weapons you fighting men 


This you can de- 


need to win this war. 

“Let no one tell you that the Amer- 
can Way of Life has served its purpose 
and should be cast aside. For the philos- 
ophy which built America and made het 
great will keep her great. That is my 
deep conviction... 


Love. 
Dap 
“P.S. [I'm passing up the new spring 


suit that I'd planned to get. to buy an 
extra war bond for my grandson.” 


* * * * 


vast steady flow of armament to our armed 
forces, that Victory may come more quickly. 

And when peace comes, we shall bring to our 
familiar task of carbuilding a vast new fund of 
experience; new and better welding techniques; 
improved production methods and many new 
scientific and engineering discoveries proved in 
the huge laboratory of war production. All 


these things we shall bring, and with this pur- 
pose—that you who ride shall experience com- 
fort. convenience and safety beyond anything 
you have ever before known. 


of wartime transportation we shall again build 
passenger coaches... as part of our continuing 
production of essential war matériel. That vital 
task will notin the slightest degree interrupt the 


PULLMAN- STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturing plants in six cities © 1944, P. S.C. M. CO. 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... 


—that long stretch 
of Bite and Burn 


Make your smoking ALL pleas- 
ure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Extraordinary blend- 
ing experience, with the skilful 
selection of the finest tobaccos, 
plus a perfect moistening agent 
-..make possible this exclusive blend which effec- 
tively bars B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which 
you usually find in ordinary tobaccos. 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 
 —aceeti 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc,, 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


Kescarch 


aud /._ ” 
/o OE 
Productiou 


New booklet, *When 
the Shooting Stops, 
locates ENGINEERING 
INGENUITY (available 
now) to help with new 
products and methods, 
machines, tools and dies to make them. 
It highlights our facilities (available after 
Victory) for experimental or mass pro- 
duction on contract of parts or products. 


*IF you are an industrial 
executive, write me TODAY 
for a copy of this booklet. 
Joseph J. Cheney, President. 


> 


INGENUITY 


EST. 
1923 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


TOOL 


19 HOWARD ST. 


AONO2ZT-A 


NOT THE SAME PICTURE 


This is how the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission's figures on distribu- 
tion costs in the building mate- 
rials industry line up. All figures 
are taken from sample surveys 
covering 1939. In are case, pro- 
vision for bad debts is included 
in the manufacturers’ distribution 


cost. 
Distribution Cost 
(Cents Per Dollar 
Industry of Net Sales) 
Lumber ...... 11.58 
Paint and varnish 23.80 
Portland cement 16.47 


‘These figures show manufactur- 
ers’ distribution costs on the basis 
of sales, f.o.b. factory. The 
addition of transportation costs 
(supplied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission) shows a dif- 
ferent picture for total distribu- 

- tion costs, and is used by FTC to 
support its contention that the 
use of multiple basing-points has 
made the distribution of cement 
too expensive. 

Total Distribution 


Cost (Including 

Industry Transportation) 
Lumber 29.80 
Paint and varnish 23.84 
Portland cement 39.50 


is holding back its findings on clothing 
for release at the time when they will 
have the biggest possible impact on the 
cost-of-living battle. 

@ Significant Report—Although it has 
been generally ignored since it was 
issued recently, the building materials 
study is significant because it has given 
the commission an opportunity for 
grinding some of its pet axes. 

FTC took more than eight pages of 
the 86 required for the entire study to 
indict the cement industry’s use of the 
multiple basing-point system (BW— 
Jul.31’43,p92). The commission is par- 
ticularly critical of the industry’s use 
of rail (essential to the basing-point 
system) instead of truck transportation, 
stating: ““The industry has made con- 
certed efforts to eliminate as far as pos- 
sible the use of truck transportation of 
cement.” 

@ Cites Concentration—In the period 
1920-1931, FTC asserts, truck haulage 
of cement increased until as high as 
80% of all shipments in some markets 
were by truck. Then, says the commis- 
sion, manufacturers and dealers got to- 
gether with the railroads and succeeded 
in cutting down the use of trucks until, 
in 1939, 80% of all cement shipments 
were by rail. 


BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


FTC also underlined th 
concentration in the ceme 
pointing out that ten con 
trol over 55% of total U 
cement capacity. ‘The com: 
icized, by indirection, th« 
practice of making all sal 
tain exceptions, such as sal 
and local governments) thro 
@ Other Sections Pale—Refe 
industry’s 30,000 dealers, | 
“This system of distribution 
of the industry’s endeavor 
quite definitely the chann 
which various types of sales 

Compared to the part on 
the sections of the study d 
lumber and paints and vari 
somewhat pale. As the wat 
the Robinson-Patman law, | 
note of the complaints of s: 
and varnish manufacturers t + 
large advertising allowances 
pressure salesmanship of th 
competitors. 


LI 


Radio Bars Down 


WMCA to take program; 
prohibited by the N.A.B. code as 
controversial. Policy will allow 


cooperatives to buy time. 


New York radio listeners may expect 
to hear unions and employers broadcast 
ing their respective views on labor and 
capital, and representatives of coo 
atives and private business airing their 
opinions about savings, dividends, and 
profits, now that Station WMCA ha 
partially lowered the bars against cor 
troversial commercial programs 
@A Frank Departure—Nathan Str 
who purchased WMCA from Edward 
J. Noble last fall (BW—Sep.18'43,p% 
following the latter's purchase of t! 
Blue Network, announced the statior 
new policy as a frank departure fro: 
the code of the National Assn. of Broad 
casters, which prohibits sale of any tin 
for controversial discussion. 

In the past, both independent st 
tions and the networks have got around 
this issue by giving free time to unions, 
cooperatives, and other groups. 
© Backed by Fly—But unions and co-ops 
want to buy time on a competitiv« bas 
—and they are backed by the Feder 
Communications Commission’s Chair 
man, James Lawrence Fy. 

WMCA has placed certain limits 
tions on controversial broadcasts, but 
the real significance of the new policy 
is that it allows labor unions and coop- 
eratives to buy time at all. 

e How Policies Differ—The N.A.B. code 
considers these groups controversia! pet 
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CINCINNATI 


Throughout Norfolk and Western terri- 
tory — from the Virginia seacoast to the 
midwest — in fact throughout America, in- 
dustry is doing a remarkable job producing 
the fighting equipment and supplies which 
are helping to win this war. Management 
is busier than ever before with problems of 


production — far too busy to take time out 


for head scratching over freight rates and 


NORFOLK Cand V W 


BU MORE 


ZF BUFFALO 


routes. That's one reason why the Norfolk 


and Western has traffic service experts in 


the field — men who have had years and 
years of experience in solving traffic prob- 
lems. They are located in the principal 
cities of the country — to keep cars rolling 
— to save you time, worry and money — 


call on them — they will be delighted to 
help you! 


* 


Roe pee em Tt AT 


« soNnosS 


FOR “LIBERATORS” 


6 BUICK 


In the last 21 months, Buick Division of General Motors has built 
more than 25,000 engines, each of 1200 H.P., for “Liberator” 
bombers. That is by no means all of Buick's war production:—it is 
but one magnificent item on the list. 


Bullard congratulates Buick on this achievement, and Bullard is 
honored to have played a part 
in it. For Bullard Mult-Au- 
Matics and Vertical Turret 
Lathes have helped to lower 
production time on many in- 
dividual parts that make up the 
"Liberator" engine. Buick has 
used Bullard equipment for 
over twenty years on peace- 
time jobs before Pearl Harbor. 


All of these machines can 
quickly turn again to building 
parts for fine automobiles 


when their present task is done. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


se, and prohibits their bi 
any kind of program. 
Now, when unions and 
to buy time, WMCA 
them on the same basis as spony. 
other commercial broadcast 
e Three Conditions—On itros 
issues presented by any iD. } 
ever, WMCA will accept | 
at the discretion of the 
on the following basis: 


(1) When one pressure group 
a propaganda program on a tinich 
—for example, specific labor 
will be accepted only when the othe 
is presented on a similar ba T 
cording to WMCA, is a guard agains 
sided answers to two-sided que n 

(2) Sponsors will not be permittes 
glamorize propaganda by nonpertinent 
tertainment features. WMCA 
to sell their social and econom 
straight appeal to reason. 

(3) Programs which might promot 
cial or religious intolerance will 


as opportunity to air charge 


mm 

involving Roosevelt aide. E 
) 

House minority members, wl out | 
vision themselves in the majonty — 
next session, are licking their al 
over an incident last week whi = 
all but obscured by the “Dear A sig 
revolt over President Roosevelt 1gs 
bill veto. They see in it a mu it t 
of the Barkley eruption, but in 1 vin 
@ FCC Prober Quits—Fugene L. | re 


New York attorney and gencral 
of the House select committc 
vestigate the Federal Commun 
Commission, indignantly resign 
three of his legal aides quit. But 
quitting, Garey loosed a_ barrag 
vitriol against the committe 
man, Rep. Clarence F. Lea, D., ¢ 
likely to have repercussions for \ 
In a letter to Lea, who took « 


| tion to a sheer whitewashing aff 


committee helm last October after R 
E. E. Cox of had 
under fire, Garey charged tl 
Californian had “repeatedly ign 
mandate of the House, stvmied thi 
in its work, and converted the in 


Georgia 


+ 


@ Pressure Charged—Pressure fro 
est places in terminating the in 
tion was charged by Garev. His d 
to resign came when Lea and the o 
two Democratic members of the co 
mittee (Hart, N. J.. and Magnu 
Wash.) decided to call off the « 
tee’s inquiry into the circumstan 
rounding the alleged forced sale of rad 


ther 
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>| counsel of the House committee 


sue 


$1QNatig 


shead of a political storm in the 


sienation of Eugene L. Garey, gen- | 


sstigating FCC, may be the thun- | 


attornegmmouse. Garey, long an advocate of re- | 
charge ring administrative law, took the 
“Mnmittee job at the insistence of 
>. ». E. E. Cox, former chairman, who 
Bx forced to resign when allegations 

wl bout his relationships with a Georgia | 
" dio station were plastered over the 
nic cord. As soon as Garey appeared on 

\ e scene, FCC also started making | 
clt's :gifhings hot for him and when he felt 


uMlat uit the House committee, under new | 
airman Clarence F. Lea, thwarted | 


is rebuttal, he blew up and quit. 


tation WMCA, New York, by Donald 


lamm to Edward J. Noble, former 
But nder Secretary of Commerce under | 
‘SS “larry Hopkins, and now owner of the 
lue Network (BW —Aug.21'43,p96). 
. oble bought WMCA for $850,000 | 


| 


pnd sold for $1,255,000 to 


Nathan | 


traus, former U. S. Housing Author- | 


rR ty Administrator (BW —Sep.18°43,p96). 
gi New Dealers Named—The names of 
"¢ MBHopkins, Tommy (The Cork) Corcoran, 
and other present and erstwhile New 
Deal confidants were drawn into the 
ct BW MCA incident. 
lhe investigation, however, didn’t 
ug get beyond the first of a score of wit- 
g nesses (Flamm) when the Democratic 
1M majority called things off pending the 
outcome of a triple-damage suit by 
Flamm against Noble, now before the 
New York State Supreme Court. 
Ihe house investigation of the FCC 
got under way last July after several 
months of intensive preparation. From 
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Record-Breaking 
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, in'the Tih Grade 


They're the leaders of tomorrow, 
these model boat builders of today... 


and theyre Journal Juniors, too! 


HE JOURNAL JUNIORS, whose 

current membership is 60,000 eager 
boys and girls, whose entire member- 
ship during its two decades of existence 
is well over 600,000, is purely a volun- 
tary organization. There are no dues, 
no special incentives offered. Members 
do not even have to subscribe to The 
Journal. These boys and girls join be- 
cause they want to . . . because the 
Journal Juniors is their organization. 

Not A New Idea 

In 1927 The Journal sponsored the 
first Journal Junior Model Boat Regatta 
for Portland boys and girls; invited in 
dustrial arts instructors of Portland 
schools to cooperate. The response was 
widespread and enthusiastic and has 
continued for 17 years. 

As a result model boat building is 
today a regular project of 7th grade 
youngsters in their industrial arts 
classes. Right now in a Portland school 
some boy is building a model boat that 
will break records in the 18th Annual 
Model Boat Regatta this June. 


Other Activities 


Model boat building is only one im- 
portant Journal Junior project. The 
Oregon Journal Juniors, both girls and 
boys, participate in a host of activities. 
In addition to their daily column in The 
Journal, they have radio programs, 
model airplane races, plays, stamp col- 
lectors’ clubs, baton twirling, dancing, 
Victory Gardening and dozens of others. 
All are wholesome, healthy outlets for 
youthful imagination and enthusiasm. 


ONLY a newspaper like The 
Journal would originate such an 
organization and keep it alive and 
growing for almost twenty years 
... keep it free from any type of 
commercialism. It took vision, or- 
ganization and understanding. The 
Journal feels that giving an outlet 
for the energy, talents and ambi- 
tions of boys and girls is an impor- 
tant function fora home newspaper 
-..justas important as keeping their 
parents informed of what's going 
on in the world from day to day. 


Your Product 


can use this... 


Powerpacker 


like those listed 


if you make produc 
in this invitation. 


FE your product requires théeapplication of con- 
trolled force to an operating rt — and IF you 
would like to know how 'to give \your equipment 
added sales appeal and ex- 
tra speed and ease of opera- 
tion—then you will want to 
know about the Blackhawk 


Hydraulic Power- Packer. 


| Check “These Typical Applications + = 


A FEW OF MANY PRODUCTS POWER-PACKER 
SERVED BY POWER-PACKER FUNCTION 

HEAVY-DUTY TRAILERS Lower ond raise wheels | 

BARREL HOISTS Raise barrel lift 

ROAD FINISHERS Control! screed 

AGGREGATE DRYERS Tilt dryer cylinder - 

COAL CUTTERS Position cutter orm 

ROAD DISCS Control pitch and depth 

SNOW PLOWS Raise plow blades 

GANG MOWERS | Control sickle arm ond = 


raise mowers 


TROLLEY BUS LIFT Roise trolley sis Zz, YJ 
HIGH-PRESSURE TESTERS Build fluid pressure cady va “stall 


AVIATION JACKS Reke plone __| The“Power-Packer” Hydraulic Pump 
LIFTING CRANES Clutch control __| can be furnished with standard rams 
ROAD GRADER | Blade control and steering —or with special rams, tailor-made for 
~| your product. Blackhawk is also the 

SCARIFIER Raises scarifier teeth . - 
— source for power-driven hydraulic 
ROAD RIPPER Roises ripper teeth == pumps. For information on hydraulic 
ROTARY TILLER Adjusts tiller depth controls for your future product de- 
PRESSES Hydrovlic Power signs —or voted wie nie Crone 
; er tions, write Blackhaw 0.,5300 

ROTARY BROOM SWEEPERS | Roise b 

ts secon eaten West Rogers St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


the start, it was dynan Pp. 
Roosevelt interceded to 
Navy, and other public 
testifying before the com 
security grounds. 
@ End of Probe Sighted—| 
it was a running fight a 
istration forces, with F ( 
James Lawrence Fly dog; 
mittee’s trail every foot « 
Resentment in the Hou 
FCC is high. The reso 
vestigate the commission 
in January, 1943, by vi 
imous vote. 
Technically, the House mit 
investigation will continuc Ac 
observers believe that it is donce—» 
for this session of C vongres 
@ The Next Moves—Obser. 
dicting this series of futu 
ments: 


Rarnin 
nich di 
rth Wi 
}ids O1 
The 


(1) Resignations from the s 
tee of its two Republican mem) 
glesworth of Massachusetts, and \{ 
Missouri. 


er ho 

(2) Likely refusal of the Re Ove 
leadership of the house through \| Al 
Leader Joseph W. Martin to nam " * 


pange 


Dese 


sors to Miller and Wigglesworth 
ground that the investigation 


stymied by the Administration usta 
(3) Insistent demand by the Re ¥ thie | 
leadership that the FCC be in re I 


as Congress instructed, and th 
that if it isn’t done at this 
be at the next when the Repub 
ize the house. 


®@ Only the Beginning—Garey’s lett 
resignation branded the con 
action in thwarting the WMC\ 
vestigation as a “patent fraud « 
Congress and the public.” 
Observers in Washington, bot! 
and out of radio, feel that the ¢ 
last week on the radio investigation 
only the beginning. They look te 
plenty of muckraking on th Hi 
floor at this session, in view of t 
coming presidential election. 


OPA LOSES HECHT SUIT 


OPA, which has fared not too badly 
in the courts and which has never 

a case in the U.S. Supreme Court, came 
a cropper this week. The Supreme C 
unanimously upheld the appeal of the 
Hecht Co., big Washington (D. C.) 
partment store, from a lower court 1 
junction restraining it from violating 
OPA price regulations, but it remanded 
the case to the Circuit Court to deter 
mine whether the District Court ered 
in dismissing an OPA complaint against 
Hecht. 

The Hecht Co. had contended that 
its infringement of OPA regulations 
was unintentional, that it had imme 
diately stopped the violation, and that 
an injunction couldn’t do any more to 
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nded 
leter- 
rred 


uinst 


that 


lons 


me- 
that 
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ae compliance. 
ied that-even so—any infringement 
sce «gulations is so serous that 
injunction Should be granted 
he Supreme Court decision doesn’t 
+ the power of courts to issue injune- | 
s: it sumply says that their issuance | 
idatory just because OPA asks | 


OPA con- | 
| 


pot mal 
them 


isn't Skim Milk 


bill awaiting signature changes 

me to ‘nonfat dry milk solids” | 
“defatted milk solids,” de-. 
ite FADA opposition. 


Barring a presidential veto of the bill 
ich decrees it, dried skim milk hence- 
th will be known as nonfat dry milk 
lids or defatted milk solids. 

The bill passed the Senate Feb. 21 
er hours of debate in which Sen. John 
Overton, backed by the Food & 
ug Administration, argued that the 

bange was deceptive to consumers. 

Deserves Better Label—But 46 of the 

juisiana senator's colleagues, mindful 

f the political prowess of the dairymen, 

se not convinced. ‘They contended 
hat skim milk is a name full of oppro- 

ium for a product that deserves a more 
tractive trademark. Skim milk, said 

a. Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri, 

popularly considered food for hogs, 
hile the food and vitamin value of 
ried milk solids for humans is not 

Pppreciated. 

Overton countered with an ironical 
mendment that would also have 
hanged the names of spinach to “health 
nd strength greens,” oleomargarine to 
vegetable butter,” and castor oil to 
elixir of life” or “nectar of the gods.” 
Opposition Ignored—The House voted 
st October to banish the name of skim 
ulk, ignoring a decision of the Eighth 
ircuit Court of Appeals upholding that 
portion of the Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act which deems certain foods to be 
isbranded unless their labels bear “the 
ommon or usual name of the food, if 

pny there be.” In approving the legisla- 
ion, the House also ignored the oppo- 
ition of the General Federation of 

Vomen’s Clubs and the National Con- 
gress of Parents & ‘Teachers. 

Groups favoring the new names for 
skim milk included the Indiana Manu- 
facturers of Dairy Products; the Penn- 
Sylvania Bakers Assn.; Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., of Minneapolis; the 
Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy of 
Washington, D. C.; the San Francisco 
Examiner; and Ouida Davis Abbott, re- 
search chief of home economics in the 
University of Florida. 
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Working for Helter, Skelter & Co? 


Cheer up, Mr. Office Manager— 
many a wartime office poses even 
greater problems than yours. Yes, 


we know your troubles . . . lack of 
adequate equipment or proper space 
to put it... the right workers in 
the wrong places . . . confusion, 
now, where once you established 
order. But doubtless we can help 
you—even today. 

SEND FOR ART METAL’S 

“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 
That “O.D.” stands for ‘Doctor of 
Offices,” because bringing better 
order out of chaos is strictly up Mr. 


Expediter’s alley. He won't work 
miracles, pethaps, because much ot 
the equipment he'd suggest isn't 
being made in wartime. Neverthe- 
less, he'll have some helpful imme- 
diate suggestions. 


And if you're planning a postwar 
office layout . . . keyed to efficient, 
low-cost operation . . . Art Metal's 
Mr. Expediter is the man you want 
to see—now. Why not invite him 
over? No charge, of course. Just 
call your local Art Metal branch or 
dealer, or write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#oa subsidiary company 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD 

BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
or. PRE Les 


) (NATUR 


Art Metal 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 


a 


(Last month’s report: BW—F. 


i. _ sProvidence 


Buffalo Albany® 


® Boston—I cw of 


remaining areas “casy” 
labor supply are eastern consumer-goods 
towns—Lawrence, Lowell, Manchester, Dan- 
burv—though even in such cities, cotton, 
v.oolen, and shoe activities suffer from lack 
of workers, even more sharply than na- 
tionally. Wool textile manufacturers also 


arc hampered by renegotiation problems in 


tuking by 


and 
uncertaintics in civilian business. 


government orders, 


hactory jobs are fewer than a year ago in 


and 
New Haven, as well as in Springfield and 


such tight labor centers as Hartford 


Providence, where, 


not as heavy. kactory emplovment in the 


industrial areca about this citv is up, duc to 


shipbuilding, whicl 


other 


however, war orders are 


1 industry in general still 


@ New York—District payrolls slumped re 


cently as much because of influenza absences 


Upstate. New York 


as because of cutbacks 


Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, Elmira, Bing- 
hamton—whcre major cxpansion is about 
over, is still short 10,000 women workers 


right now. 


In northern New Jersey, machinery and 


ordnance activity have slowed, though air 
craft work is still up. Many contracts run 
out soon, with new orders uncertain. Ord- 


nance plants at Parlin and Belvidere, closed 
in December, will reopen to make antityphus 


chemicals, and the Raritan Arsenal is to 
triple overseas shipping facilities 
Meanwhile, New York Citv still forges 


ahead, having gained a net of 900 new man- 


@ Philadelphia—The industrial 
this citv, with its huge naval an 
shipbuilding payrolls, is econon 
tive to the Pacific war, since ¢ 
of building work over coming 1 
depend in part on how hard we 
Japs with what we have. Right 
work in general is holding up 


version is limited to such chan; 


from military vehicles to trucks at Aut 


and tanks to locomotives, at Bal 
Minor layoffs at Brewster, Ben 
other firms haye been absorbed 


arms factorics 

Not only hard-coal miners im thi 
ton areca are earning lush overtin 
working to overcome the anthracite 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK N 


\ summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business pros, 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. 


lacks manpower, despite recent minor lay ufacturing plants during 1943, 400 in tex- but Scranton war plants—awarded 
offs locally. Jewelry work and the rubber — tiles. Unemployment stays down at 60,000, only during 1943—are expanding 
trades in Rhode Island are active, but metal as against 360,000 a year and a half ago; ment sharply. Industrial activity 
and textile operations are down. Maine nonworkers now sceking jobs hold the — other cities continues to run stable 
lumbering benefited from the mild winter total up tile lines lagging 

fi 

| ; 5) 
Washington® Himore 
INtington 


“ “es 
NC 
St -° Charlotte 


@ Cleveland—Manpower still is tight in this 
region, with very few spots of labor sur- 
plus; expanding war lines overbalance con- 
tracting arms industrics. Many “cutback” 
workers don't look for other jobs, and most 
that do are absorbed; thus, Akron plants 
arc combing the towns near Pittsburgh. 
Though aircraft work the stimulus in 
the half of the district, coal min 
ing—with overtime—is up in the eastern half, 
and stecl operations are holding up, in con- 
trast with some forecasts. Indeed, despite 
falling tool, ordnance, and construction 
work, shoe, ceramics, paper, and other lines 
lack labor, and now farmers are trekking back 


1S 
western 


to the land 

Lack of winter rainfall continues to be 
a worry, though spring weather is more 
important for subsoil moisture, which is 


below normal. Last vear, though tobacco 
boosted Kentucky receipts, Ohio farm rr 


turns lagged; 1944 mav well repeat. 
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@ Richmond—Manpower is still tight, and 
the government training and placement pro- 
gram for the first half of 1944 is double 
that for all 1943. For example, this city‘is 
now critically short of labor, Baltimore will 
need 5,000 new workers to build Mars 
flying boats, Wilmington shipvards are still 
secking to expand cmployment, Huntington, 
W. Va., will require some 3,000 workers 
to staff new Navy plant and depots. Other 
West Virginia towns are busy, too—Fair- 
mont with fluorescent lights, Morgantown 
with ammonia, Clarksburg with chemicals, 
and, of course, Charleston with chemicals. 
Tobacco acreage allotments have been 
boosted 20%, but how much will be 
planted will depend more on weather and 
labor supply; farm receipts in the tobacco 
area in 1943 were laggard. Feeds for dairy- 
men are getting scarcer, milk output is 
suffering, and income in northern district 
rural areas is being affected. 


ing steady here at about the midsummer 
total of just over 1,000,000 workers 
by two-thirds since mid-1940). Constr 


tion jobs, which soared to 250,000 by mid 


1942, are down perhaps 75% 
ing. Nonetheless, pavrolls are 
with textiles, lumber, and similar lines 
ing labor—despite newlv lifted wag 


imums—to higher-paid war lines. Shipvards 


with 200,000 cmplovecs, need only 


additions, but aircraft plants in Atlanta 


New Orleans, and Birmingham want 2 
more workers. 
Oil 


counties, 


discoverics in Jasper and A 
Miss., and near Gilbertown, 
and new explorations in Georgia point 


the widening postwar petroleum hor 
here. Agricultural areas are benefiting | 


the recent gain in cotton quotations 
higher premiums on soybeans and pe 
will again fill out 1944 farm receipts. 


@ Atlanta—Iactory cmployment is still } 


and still fal 
climbing 


Mid 


\] 
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“BA GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


woht definitely breaks in most farming sections, with rains rebuilding subsoil moisture. Contrasts sharpen between 
ons with rising arms work and those suffering cutbacks. Manpower remains tight in most regions 
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‘hicago—This city and its environs are @ St. Louis—New cutbacks in this region ® Twin Cities—Continued mild weather has 


the throes of their worst labor pains; 
ps plants were built long after other war 
ters got theirs, and now are searching 
more manpower than is_ available. 
t employment and payrolls, of course, are 
| belatedly zooming, while job rosters 
centers like Detroit and Indianapolis, 
ich had hit their manpower ceiling, are 
ng squeezed down.. Some smaller cities 
also short of labor—Rockford, Moline, 
ringheld, Il._—while others have been hit 
cutbacks, such as Des Moines, where 
Inance employment has been halved from 
peak 20,000, and Grand Rapids, where 
pminum extrusion work has stopped. 
Heavy snow and rain have broken the 
mter drought in this region, which had 
bne some damage to such crops as wheat, 
t which had primarily threatened spring- 
anted feeds. Hog marketings are still 
avy, but a spring drop is in the offing. 


leave war output below previous peaks— 
in contrast to national trends. Declining 
arms lines predominate here over expanding 
ones. ‘Thus, small arms ammunition jobs 
in this city will have shrunk to 35,000 next 
month from 60,000 last September; and 
over 10,000 TNT, aircraft, and other jobs 
have stopped. Louisville is still tight, with 
aircraft and rubber work expanding, and 
boatbuilding at Jeffersonville and powder 
at Charlestown, Ind., also active. Evansville 
is holding up, too. War work is up in 
Quincy, Ill., and Bedford and Tell City, 
Ind.; new plants at Herrin and Jacksonville, 
Ind., won't hit scheduled peaks. 

Memphis — is still high, but 
projected new plants never have been built. 
Ordnance work at Jacksonville and Marche, 
Ark., is falling, and may soon in Pine Bluff; 
Bauxite, Jones Mill, and Malvern aluminum 
activity also is apt to drop. 


helped livestock and ranges in the West, 
where cattle and sheep numbers compare 
more favorably with last year’s than do the 
nation’s. Also, shipbuilding has stayed ac- 


tive, iron mines have stockpiled ore, and 
Lake shipping can start earlier, Duluth 
Superior labor is tightening and Eau 


Claire’s ordnance plant will convert to 
electronic equipment (as well as to tires), 
but 5,000 il antes workers have just 
been laid off here. Cancellation of Army 
classes will hit college towns—Northficld, 
Winona, Collegeville, Minn., Yankton, S. 
D., Fargo and Grand Forks, N. D. 

Peak in hog marketings has just about 
assed; interest in feeder hogs points to 
leiecies of feed supplies with animal num 
bers. Farm income gains last year—close 
to average in Minnesota, well above clse 
where—are chief sustainers of rural purchas 
ing power now. 


oS x 


Kansas City—Heavy rains and snows at 
me time or another in the past three 
ionths have gone far to restore subsoil 
osture in most parts of this district. 
\inter wheat has helped, too, though crop 
omdition is generally well below last year’s. 
lore heavy moisture is still needed in most 
tons, particularly Wyoming. 

Industral trends vary now. The huge 
ugine plant here can’t meet hiring needs, 
ud over 25,000 new workers are necded in 
ie city by July. Work at Denver's small 
ms ammunition plant, on the other hand, 
ws been cut again—leaving, by next month, 
uly 4.000 on the payroll as against 20,000 
at the peak last July. 

The new alcohol-from-grain plant just 
pened in Omaha focuses on the attention 
bung put on research into new industries 
based on regional mineral and agricultural 
tw materials as a way to cushion sharp 
dustrial demobilization here. 
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@ Dallas—Prolonged heavy rains have def- 
initely broken the drought and restored a 
“bottom season” of subsoil moisture in 
most sections of this southwest region, just 
as the first cotton planting began in the 
Rio Grande Valley and elsewhere in the 
Deep South where, incidentally, receipts 
from winter citrus and truck crops have run 
high. Ranges also will green this month, 
relieving the feed shortage, one result of 
which was that cattle numbers here are up 
less from a year ago than nationally. 

Factory employment, up 25% over a 
year ago (U. S. gain, 2%), is still rising 
despite scattered ordnance layoffs. Thus, 
Houston lost a gun contract, but gained a 
new chemical plant. Opening of a huge 
rubber-from-oil unit ten days ago at Port 
Neches highlights progress of this giant pro- 
gram on the Gulf Coast; aviation gas output 
is expanding; and crude oil production is 
running one-third above last year. 


@ San Francisco—Spring vegetable crops are 
running larger than last year, and total 1944 
vegetable tonnage is apt to be a new record, 
following the 24% gain over 1942 in 1943 
Yields of noncitrus fruits also will be up 
over 1943’s barely average crops. Finally, 
5% more acres are to go into ficld crops 
this year—wheat, corn, barley, beets, beans, 
peas. With prices good and livestock re- 
ceipts high, farm income gains in all states 
should again exceed the nation’s, as they 
did—markedly—last year. 

Arms payrolls are just inching ahead 
now, with only minor employment gains 
projected under the West Coast plan gear 
ing labor needs to the manpower ceiling 
almost reached already. This “shakedown” 
also has cut excessive overtime—and pay 
in some spots. Similarly, most inefficient 
workers are being weeded out. Preliminary 
plans and steps toward establishing postwar 
industries are growing. 
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JOB CANTEEN 


Under a new scheme at Birmingham, 
Ala., discharged service men are given 
a lift in finding jobs of their own 
choosing. Behind the “Birmingham 
Plan” is the Chamber of Commerce 
which has enlisted 60 business men 


for one afternoon’s service a month 


each in screening out applicants for 
jobs listed with the chamber. Typical 
is Charles Gamble, president of the 
Birmingham Gas Co., who interviews 
a bemedaled veteran (above). In its 
first six weeks, the bureau placed 100 
men—some physically handicapped. 


LABOR 


Engineers Fight 


In fear of being swallowed 
up by trade unions, A.S.C.E. has 
authorized its units to organize 
for collective bargaining. 


The characteristic individualism of 
members of the professions, as dis- 
tinguished from the mass interests of 
industrial workers, has set them apart 
from the trend toward unionization. 
But now the American Society of Civil 
I:ngineers, oldest professional engineer- 
ing group in the country, has come to 
the conclusion that “for the very con- 
tinuance of his professional existence” 
the engineer must borrow labor’s tech- 
nique and organize into collective bar- 
gaining units. 

@ Sections Are Voting—Accordingly, 
cach of the 64 local sections into which 
A.S.C.F. divides its 20,000 members is 
now voting on a proposal to set up 
within the section a committee which 
can bargain collectively for engineering 
employees—regardless of whether they 
are members of the section—in all mat- 
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ters relating to wages, hours, or work- 
ing conditions. 

This is no impetuous step by the en- 
gineers. For the past six years commit- 
tees of the society have been exploring 
the degree of unionization among en- 
gineers. Last fall, during construction 
of the Sunflower Ordnance Plant in 
Kansas, the problem of representation 
came to life. 
© Sought Bargaining Status—A.}’.L.’s In- 
ternational Federation of ‘Technical En- 
gineers’, Architects’ & Draftsmen’s 
Unions organized the subprofessional 
workers in Sunflower’s engineering de- 
partment and then asked for bargaining 
tights for the entire group of engineer- 
ing employees on the construction proj- 
ect. 

The professional engineers, feeling 
that their minority interests would be 
subordinated, set up a union of their 
own. ‘The Rar bes | war labor board 
ruled that they were not entitled to 
separate consideration because they had 
not formed their organization until after 
the A.F.L. union had staked its claim. 
(It was an intrastate dispute, hence out- 
side the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board.) 

It is to forestall such incidents that 


some of the engineers in_A 
to establish themselves in 
ing groups, so that they 


through representatives « rc 
choosing instead of th 
unions. The society also L 
an increasing number of « 
working in large industr ~ 


ments and need group repr 
wages and hours. 

@ Proposal Challenged—At t!\. \s 
annual meeting in New \ 
January, some members challenge; 
proposal as out of step with fe 
dignity. Others feared that 
would refuse to certify A.S.C_E. or. 
as employee representative 
large number of the society 


mem 
are employers. But after half a dai 
debate, a majority voted to raise no 
jection to permitting each section tog 
termine whether it shall set up a 
mittee for collective barga ung p 
poses. 


Affirmative votes have been tabulsy 
by 19 of the 64 sections so far. Five 
these are negotiating for contracts, t 
in aircraft plants, one in a large of 
nance company, one in a municipal ¢ 
ginecring department, and one inag 
utility. 1 
@ Salary Ranges Set—A_ comunittee 
the national body has set up s 
ranges in the several grades of engir 
ing employment that can be used a 
guide in negotiations. Howard 
Peckworth, A.S.C.E. assistant secret 
will assist local groups on employ 
matters, if they desire help, and | 
are under way to appoint four field 
resentatives. 

In several decisions, NLRB h 
ognized that professional employe: 
entitled to separate consideration 
vided they have organized pmnot 


request for bargaining nights by | 
other unit. to 
@ Chemists Exempted—NLRB 1u! iy co! 
January, 1942, that chemists and c! act 
cal engineers employed at Shell D 
opment Co., Emeryville, Calif., « ; 
maintain separate status and not be oi du 
resented by C.1.O.’s_ Federation B sy 
Architects, Engineers, Chemist 
Technicians. The professional em * 
ees were members of the Ame! B fo 
Chemical Society. or 
The F.A.E.C.T., which cla 


membership of about 10,000, say 

it welcomes the A.S.C.E. plan 
extension of collective bargaining 
professional field and that th 
would like to cooperate with the 

But if, in practice, the procedur 

in opposition to the labor mo\ 

the union “intends to carry © 
necessary moves.” 

e Hearing Sought—At the New Y 
engineering offices of Arthur O S! s 
man & Associates, the F.A.E.C.! 
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Even today, some of the things this 
country does with concrete are well- 
nigh unbelievable. Our towering 
buildings, gigantic dams and broad, 
smooth highways are among the 
world’s wonders—and they repre- 
sent herculean effort. Machines 
that produce man-made stone must 
be able to stand the gaff of con- 
struction work that brooks no de- 
lay. Their every part has to carry 
its full load all of the time. 

Twin Dise Clutches are standard 
equipment on thousands of con- 
crete mixers, large and small. Hence 
the Twin Dise Clutch Company’s 
25 years of specialization in indus- 
trial clutch design and manufacture 
has played no small part in fulfill- 
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ing man’s dreams of better housing, 
cheaper power, finer roads. 

The point it will pay you to re- 
member about Twin Disc Clutches 
is this. Besides power take-off units 
for machines like concrete mixers, 
the complete line includes friction 
clutches for practically any other 
industrial application. There are 
also Twin Disc hydraulic couplings 
and hydraulic torque converters. 

So whenever you consider the 
question of clutches for machines 
you buy or build, consult the Twin 
Disc specialists who have the skill 
and experience to give you most for 
your clutch dollar. To find out how 


you can benefit from their advice’ 


and suggestions, just drop us a line 
today. Twin Disc Ctutcu Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin, (Hy- 


draulic Division, Rockford, IIl.). 


Twin Disc Power Take-off Units provide machines like concrete 


mixers with power links that are easy to operate, have exceptionally 


long wear life and are simple to adjust. 


Heavy Duty Hydraulic 
Clutch Torque Converter 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 


Twil a(pisc 


CLUTCHES AND/MYDRAULIC DRIVES 
WK 


claims, the engineering so 
ing to thwart the legally 
sire of a majority of employ 
representation. The unioi 
ing for a contract after 
NLRB election by a vote ot 
Some 20 professional 
filed a petition with NLRI 
ing at which they will ask t 
from any union contract t 
agreed upon. A.S.C.E. s 
though the 20 employees a 
of the society, the organizat 
has taken no formal action 11: the ~ 


Cutback Insurang 

C.1.0. begins drive for¢ 
missal pay for workers hit bycg 
tract termination and cutbac 
WNC staff is studying plans, 


The C.I.O. has begun a pus 
obtain dismissal pay for worker 
off as a result of contract terini 
and cutbacks, but the American | 
tion of Labor thus far has cauti 
refrained from pushing similar de 
for fear of jeopardizing chances 
creasing unemployment compensat 
allowances. 
@ Avoids Confusion—The cleava 
one of approach, rather than of 
ciple, because the C.1.0. would g 
settle for increased unemployment 
pensation. It hopes that dis: 
dismissal pay will focus attention 
unemployment compensation p 
Meanwhile, the A.F.L. has gon 
to avoid confusing the issues 
Dismissal pay has hit the 
with the announcement by Pa 
McNutt, War Manpower Commi 
chief, that he approves in prin 
proposal by WMC Vice-Cl 
Clinton S. Golden that considerati 
given to the payment of dismissa 
as a means of persuading war wor 
to stay put until the war job is 
© To Study Plan—Golden, on leave f1 
the C.1.O. United Steelworkers, | 
sented his. proposal to the WMC M 
agement-Labor Policy Committe: 
asked the WMC staff to study it 
recommend a concrete plan. 
The steel workers already had 
the severance pay ball rolling in 
nection with pending demands ! 
17¢-an-hour general wage increase 
the entire steel industry. One 
union’s 22 demands is for sever 
caused by plant shutdowns. 
e May Lead to Ruling—The WM 
study—which probably will go into qv 
tions of the possible effect. on cmp 
ment compensation—would pr 
springboard for a ruling from \ 


start 
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fcavens get through these days. Get 
through for the most part without loss or 
damage to a single ship. The effect of that 
achievement on our Axis enemies can 
scarcely be over estimated. 

No small part of the credit for this re- 
sult is due our new escort carriers — the 
Baby Flat Tops — shown above. These 
vital combat ships, known as the Casa- 
blanca Class, are built at the Vancouver 
Yard of the Kaiser Shipbuilding Co. 

To do the job which has been assigned 
to them, these ships must be fast, maneu- 
verable and dependable. These attributes 


More than a match 


FOR WOLF PACKS! 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


originate in the engine room—start with 
the boilers that supply the steam, and 
deep in the hulls of many of these ‘‘sub 
busters’ are C-E Boilers. Boilers built to 
do their job reliably and efficiently by men 
who have the skill, the facilities and the 
determination to accomplish that result. 
The same skill and facilities which are 
now producing this reliable steam gener- 
ating equipment for purposes of war will 
be ready to serve you afterwards by pro- 
viding an installation that is ideally suited 
to your particular steam generation needs, 
whether at sea or on land. A-780 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE 
Canadian Associates: COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED, Montreal, Toronto, ea Vancouver 
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Credit for the winning of the coveted Army-Navy “E” belongs 
to the men and women of the Neenah Paper Company. Their 
loyalty and wholehearted cooperation is an inspiring example 
of partnership between our American workers and our American 
fighting forces. It is also typical of the care and effort that has 
always gone towards making NEENAH’S fine rag papers out- 


standing values in the commercial market. 


NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


eG Vecnah 
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NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
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Lines These Sleepers its full productive capacity to war. 


To help speed victory, the Douglas 
Fir Plywood industry is devoting 


@ Douglas Fir Plywood helped Pullman- 
Standard build these new troop sleepers at DOUG LAS FIR 
a fraction of a standard sleepers cost 
Used as a smooth. durable, ECONOMICAL 
paneling for the walls and ceiling, Douglas 
Fir Plywood again proves its versatility. 
. * 

@ Designed to carry 30 fighting men in 
triple-deck berths, these new-type sleepers Real umber 
were produced at a rate of 12 to 18 a day 

are the first in U. S. history to be MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


built exclusively for troop transport. Write SPLIT - PROOF 
for information to Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 1, Washington. STRONGER 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL 


Administrator Frank T. H 
just appointed administrat 
ing and re-employment in 
War Mobilization. 

As Brig. Gen. Hines al 
fronted with proposals to 
for special unemployment | 
privileges for war veteran 
are secking civilian emp 
may seize the opportunity 
a program applying to both 
and war veterans. 

There are many practica 
in the way of general adopt 
missal pay provisions by wa 


| @ Up to the Board—The Jo 


Termination Board, anoth 
sion agency which grew out 
by Bernard M. Baruch an 
ciate John Hancock, who 
the board, probably would 
cide under what circumstan 
pay could be charged to the ¢ 
as an allowable cost of termi: 
tracts. 

At present, the governn 
nizes severance or dismissal \ 
where they are well-establish« 
but it might hesitate to allow ; 


| under a new arrangement. 


® Viewed as a Bonus—Anoth 
is whether manufacturers sh 
giving dismissal pay immediat 
opportunities to secure othe: 
are still plentiful. 

Golden’s answer is that di 
is a bonus to persuade work 
on the job. Fear that worker: 
war employment for peace em 
as reconversion gets under w 
of the major factors involv 
government's decision to post 
scale reconversion until 
European phase of the war is 0 
e Might Be Easier—Golden 
some support on the ground t! 
ment of dismissal wages mig] 
easier, and—in the long run—a 
wav of holding war workers on 
than national service legislation 


A.F.L. CHEERED BY VICTORY 


Although the number of wor! 
volved was small, the American | 
tion of Labor is jubilant over its « 
victory in the General Tire & Rub! 


t + 


s 1 


+} 


| Co.’s synthetic rubber plant at Baytov 


lex. The reason: Rivalry between ¢ | 


| and A.F.L. unions in the uno 

| plants along the Gulf Coast 1 t 
| Galveston Bay Coast is intense, and 
| A.F.L. regards the General Tire t 

| as a good omen. 


he results tabulated by the N.tio 
Labor Relations Board: A.F.L. ‘Tn-Citic 
Central Labor & Trades Counc 
C.1.0. Oil Workers Internationa! | 
ion, 82; Synthetic Rubber Em 
Union (independent), 38. 
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RY 


abor Courts G.I.'s 


Fearing postwar reaction 
» strikes, unions are stressing 
heir aid to soldiers’ legislation 
appeals to service men. 


Organized labor now tacitly admits 
jat it must sell itself to the service men 

- face a troublous future. 

‘Leaders of labor are worried about a 
possible rift between workers and serv- 
ce men—a rift that could widen into a 
postwar political fight. 

Press Blamed—Labor people are quick 
» blame the press. They are bitter 
shout the so-called Marshall incident in 
which Gen. George C. Marshall, talking 
of the record to newsmen, charged that 
strikes and strike threats were prolong- 
ing the war; they are disturbed about 
the psychology which prompted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to ask Congress for na- 
tional service legislation to impose on 
workers the same “obligation to serve”’ 
already imposed upon service men. 
lhey claim that quickie strikes, absen- 


teeism, and turnover rates have been 


eremphasized, and that the terrific | 
production record of industry and labor 


has been soft-pedaled. 

Special Newspaper—The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has taken one 
f the first major steps to stem the anti- 
ibor tide among service men—by pub- 
lishing a service man’s edition of the 
C.1.O. News for distribution to friends 
f union members in the armed services. 


Other steps will be taken, including a | 
joint effort by the C.1.O. and A.F.L. to | 


persuade the Office of War Information 
ind other government channels of in- 


formation to the troops to place greater | 


emphasis on positive production 


ichievements, less emphasis on strikes, | 
slowdowns, ete. ‘The labor organiza- | 


tions would like the government to tell 


the troops more about union labor's | 


views, political stands, etc.—in short, to 
convince the troops that organized labor 
has their interests at heart. 


eHow Appeal Is Framed—The first is- | 


sue of the service man’s edition of the 
CIO. News—250,000 copies were 
printed—is most revealing. 

light pages, letter size, of lightweight 
newsprint for easy mailing with a_ per- 
sonal letter, the publication features an 
article headlined: “‘C.1.0. Does Job for 


Servicemen—Has More Than Million | 


Members in Uniform.” 

lhe C.1.0. organ claimed credit for 
having helped to put through Congress 
mercased service pay, higher allowances 
for dependents, and mustering-out pay. 
It tid that the organization is advocat- 
ing soldier votes by federal ballot, pro- 
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FLUID TRANSPORT 


ENGINEERED Bi@i@RiN NELL 


CONSTANT SUPPORT of Grinnell Prefabricated Piping in fighting and cargo 
ships is maintained under severe conditions afloat by Grinnell Constant- 
Support Pipe Hangers. These pre-engineered hangers permit a 4” vertical 
expansion range, provide constant support in all “hot” and “‘cold’”’ positions 
of the piping, absorb vibration and maintain the full safety factor of the 
piping system. 

This is piping engineering at its best. It is FLUID TRANSPORT of the 
type that is available to industry through Grinnell engineering, prefabrica- 
tion and distribution — a service that includes the many component parts for 
converting a pile of pipe into a complete piping system. 


Write for data book of Grinnell Constant- 
Support Hangers. 
GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Executives Offices, Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


= 
. 
WHENEVER pipet 1S INVOLVED 


Troperty lacks 
Will Help. 
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The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Put Your Business 
On the Map With 


"DATED EVENTS’ 
Sensational Tew War Wap 


This new colorful war map is ideal .. . 
fo promote Sales — Boost Goodwill — 
Test Ad Copy — Low cost permits 
wide distribution. 

A War Map with an exclusive copy- 

righted feature. Shows all important 

events of the warataglance,withnames, 
dates and places. Gives supply, naval 
and air bases. Bombing distances. Inva- 
sion Chart. Noother map likeit. Praised 
by authorities. A sensation everywhere. 

Fullsize 17"x38'4". Litho'd6 colors. New up 

to date edition just off the press. Available 

with your imprint, while materials last. 

FREE Sample Map and low quantity prices to 
executives. 


SALESMEN Some good territory open for good 
men. Liberal commission. 


GETTIER-MONTANYE, INC. 


Direct Appeal Advertising 
405 W. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


vision for postwar education of veter- 
ans, and emergency disability aid. 

@ For Returning Steel Workers—An- 
other article stated that “hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for servicemen and 
women returning to work in the steel 
industry” would be provided under a 
C.1.O. United Steelworkers plan now 
before the National War Labor Board. 

Under the plan, each steel worker 

would contribute $20 out of any forth- 
coming wage increase to a special fund, 
with matching contributions by employ- 
ers, to be given to steel workers in the 
services when they are mustered out. 
e “Letters From Home’—Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the C.1.O., in a special 
statement included in the issue, de- 
clared: 

“We want this to be a letter to you from 
home—from your families, your friends, your 
swecthearts, ‘and your admirers who are 
working on the production front to back 
you up to the limit and to bring you home 
victorious as soon as possible. 

“We hope this paper will help to give 
you a truer picture of what American labor 
—your own flesh and blood—is doing and 
thinking and planning in your interests as 
well as its own and those of our whole 
country.” 


Sheffield’s Strike 


Long-pending wage issue 
erupts into a three-day strike as 
company appeals regional 
board’s award to NWLB. 


The Southwest’s fledgling steel in- 
dustry—a vital factor in the area’s war- 
born bid for industrial autonomy— 
achieved a degree of maturity last week. 


@ Dispute Boiled Over—Ior almost two 


years, the Sheffield Steel Corp. at 
Houston, Tex., has been at grips with 
the C.1.O. United Steelworkers of 


America over wage rates. Last week 
the dispute came to a boil and the 
1,700 workers staged an outlaw strike, 
shutting off for three days the flow of 
plate from the Sheffield mill to the ship- 
yards in that area. What touched off 
the strike was the company’s appeal to 
the National War Labor Board from an 
award of wage increases by the regional 
war labor board at Dallas. 

e Negotiations Deadlocked—Last Sep- 
tember the regional board decided, after 
the company and the union had bar- 
gained to a deadlock, that wage adjust- 
ments were in order. Sheffield, wholly 
owned subsidiary of American Rolling 
Mill Co., appealed to NWLB from this 
decision. 

NWLB ordered adjustments for com- 
mon labor in January, and referred other 
differences back to the collective bar- 


Servicemen’s Ed; tion 


Pa The 610 fous 3 


Pretenes te tevwemes = tet wens ty te cororen 


CIO Does Job Does Job f. for | Se; vicem 


C10 Urges CIO Berks 40% Wer icon Mbp. 
U.S. Vote For === Million 
Armed Ferces [5 = |r Uniforg 


NEWS FROM HOME 


Add to the list of overseas cditio; 
domestic publications the “s 
men’s Edition” of the C.1.O. \ 
The special edition, a montlily, car: 
some general news but lays heavy 
phasis on such union activities 
campaign for lower living costs, C| 
claims 1,250,000 members in unifo: 
and distribution of the editio; 
planned through unions and rel 


gaining table with the provision that 
the event the company and uni 


not able to come to an agrec t, 


regional board's decision woul 


final. 
@ General Increase—Early 


to all Sheffield \ 


increase of 12.9% 


ers (the company had been willing ' 


pay 8.1%). When the compan 
cided last week to appeal this awa 
NWLB, the day shift walked out 
the other failed to report. Under the 
gional board’s refusal 


work, the walkout ended three days 


Although built by private capital, the 
Sheffield Steel mill is undergoing «\! 


sive expansion. Defense Plant ( 
building blast furnaces to enable 5 


field to make use of native ores in pit 


duction of pig iron. 


WANTED—POSTWAR JOBS 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 


unemployment problem which w 


front the Portland (Ore.) area whien th 


war ends is apparent in the recent 
vey of employees of the three 
shipyards there. The survey in) 
four-minute personal interview 


in Februx 
the regional board awarded an avery 


to consider ' 
dispute until the strikers returned ' 
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placed 
tilities 
anoth 
nite Pp 
jobs \ 


oC 


1 981 of the 91,036 Kaiser yard work- 


No postwar job prospect is in sight 
br 86° of these, they told the inter- 
iewers, of the remaining 14% who 
i) have jobs waiting for them, only 
said their future jobs are in the 
Yortlanc area. 

Yet 21.3% of those interviewed as- 
erted their intention of remaining in 
ortland, and another 30.6% said they 
vill stay if jobs are available. Only 
73.6% declared without equivocation 
that they will leave for their home cities 
when their war jobs are finished. The 
rest were on the fence. 

Thus Portland must find jobs or pro- 
vide relief for a minimum of 17,400 dis- 
placed shipyard workers as soon as hos- 
tilities cease, with the possibility that 
another 25,000 will hang on for indefi- 
nite periods in the hope that peacetime 
jobs will open up for them. 


50¢ Isn't Inflation 


So decrees Atlanta arm 
of NWLB. At employers’ re- 
quest, it will sanction increases 
up to that level in the Southeast. 


Because the regional war labor board 
at Atlanta sees nothing inflationary in 
wage rates of 50¢ an hour, some 3,500,- 
000 to 4,000,000 cotton textile work- 
ers in the Southeast seem destined for 
more pay. 


¢Employers May Apply—On its own 


initiative, the board decided that it | 


will approve voluntary increases of mini- 
mum wages up to that level for any 
employer within the board’s jurisdiction 
who chooses to apply for permission. 

To preserve as far as possible normal 
wage differentials within a plant, the 
board also will sanction equivalent in- 
creases in rates above the 50¢ minimum 
up to a top of 70¢. And in certain in- 
dustries a oe the differentials are nar- 
row (notably cotton textiles), the in- 
crease will be given uniformly across 
the board. 
¢ Subject to Prices—First to receive 
approval was Cannon Mills, Kannapo- 
lis, N. C., which employs some 40,000 
workers in nine mills in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The 
proposed 74¢ increase across the board 
is subject, however, to approval of 
higher price ceilings by OPA and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson. 

\ number of other mills also have ap- 
plicd to the regional board, some with- 
oul the price-bulge qualification. 

he machinery for voluntary increases 
docs not affect pending wage disputes, 
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SENTRY 
SILENCER! 


Rangers and Commandos use 
a lot of rope in their business ... 
some of it in handy 4-foot lengths, 
used to garrote sentries or, hooked to- 
gether, to scale walls, lower supplies, pull 
loads. Rope serves in many other ways to help 
them do their job. 


Because the Services must have the large share of all 

rope made today, rope users here at home have to “go 
easy.” It is the patriotic duty of everyone to know just how to 
take the best care of every length of rope. 


You'll be interested . . . whether you use rope, or not. . . in reading 
the W.P.B. sponsored booklet, “The Rope You Save Fights For You!” 
Write to us for your free copy. Plymouth Cordage Company, North 
Plymouth, Massachusetts and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


BINDER TWINE ° TYING TWINE 
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ew MARKETS FOR 
THE POST WAR PERIOD 


® Have you considered the advan- 
tage of making and selling your 
in Here a 
domestic market of almost 12,000,- 
000. 
world export 
around 500,000,000! 


For in quantity of 
metal products, light or heavy ma- 


product Canada? is 


into 


of 


plus favourable entry 


wide markets 


production 


chine work and structural steel fab- 
rication, the plant of the Hamilton 


Bridge Company is equipped with 
skilled staff and modern machines. 


A valuable additional market right 
at your door. We shall be glad to 
send you facts and figures about 
your northern neighbour. Write us 
now. 


Ash 


HAMILTON BRIDGE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


HAMILTON ONTARIO CANADA 


ADDRESSES STAY ON 
when they’re ; 


The U.S. Navy uses thousands of stencil 
cutting machines on ships and shore 
stations for stencil marking everything 
from a« sailor's clothing to supplies and 
aminunition. 


een 


Your shipments should be sten- 
ciled for fast, safe delivery. Cut { 
your stencils on a MARSH. Three 
sizes to meet Government Specifi- 
cations '2", 4", 1. Also Fountain 


one of which emerged this week into the 
fact-finding stage with the appointment 
of a tripartite panel to review the issues 
between the C.1.O. ‘Textile Workers 
Union and some 20 southern cotton tex- 
tile companies. ‘The union is demanding 
a general increase of 10¢ an hour and a 
minimum wage ot 60¢ an hour. 
e To Prevent Inflation—Explaining its 
50¢ formula, the regional board noted 
that its sole responsibility is to head off 
such wage rises as would have an infla- 
tionary effect—a category in which the 
board does not place a rise to 50¢. 
Adjustments above 50¢ an hour in 
the unexpected cases are to be deter- 
mined by: (1) needs of immediately 
interrelated job classifications; (2) 
maintenance generally of the estab 
lished differentials in wage rates for 
various jobs in the plant; (3) the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the wage struc- 
ture in that plant and in that industry. 


FIGHT OVER “JIM CROW” 


Whether unions have the legal right 
to deny Negro war workers membership 
in their regular unions and can compel 
them to join “Jim Crow” locals is to be 
tested in the California Supreme Court. 
The question has caused a heated battle 
between 1,700 Negro workers at the 
shipbuilding plant of Marinship Corp., 
Sausalito, Calif., and officials of A.F.L. 
Boilermakers Local 6. 

The Negroes won the first round 
when they obtained a Superior Court 
injunction restraining the union from 
shunting them into an auxiliary local. 
The injunction also restrained Marin- 
ship Corp. from discharging, or refus- 
ing to employ or re-employ workers who 
do not have a clearance from the union, 
and declared that the union shall not 
refuse to admit Negroes to Local 6, or 
refuse membership fees which may be 
offered by the Negroes. 

In accordance with their working con- 
tract with the union, Marinship officials 
previously had fired and refused to hire 
Negroes declared by the union to be not 


Brushes, Inks, Stencil Board. 
Write for booklet and prices. 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO., ‘ 
58 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, IIL, U.S.A. = 
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in good standing because of their refusal 
to join the auxiliary. Marinship is will- 
ing to abide by the Superior Court in- 
junction, but the Boilermakers an- 
nounced last week that the case will be 
appealed to the State Supreme Court. 


ELECTION PETITIONS GROW 


The National Labor Relations Board 
received in 1943 fewer charges of un- 
fair labor practices and more requests 
for secret ballot elections than in any 
other five preceding years. : 

Of 9,543 cases filed with the board, 
64% involved election issues and 36% 
unfair labor practice charges. More 
than 75% of the elections involved only 
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one union. The board disp 
cases, including 2,860 that 
ing at the beginning of th: 
Since Pearl Harbor, NL] 
ducted an average of ten ¢ 
in war plants; more tha 
workers cast ballots. 


BACK WAGES CLAIMED 


New grounds for obtain: 
are cited in claims being t 
C.1.0. United Automob: 
Union with Ford Motor Co 
some +,000 Detroit area em) 
claims are made under gov« 
ulations that workers on an 
struction job be paid preva 
munity rates. 

The employees are maint: 
who worked on new construct 
lord works at River Rougy 
where. Outside contractors a 
on these jobs, according to ( 
torneys, and paid their nx 
A.F.L. craft union wages, hi 
those paid the Ford workers 

Ihe company has taken t 
point that the claims are not 
that the pay rates of the maint 
men are governed by the 
U.A.W. contract. 

If the claim is rejected, a paralle! 
be drawn with the lengthy Detroit 
gument over skilled craft rates 
tive’ and outside tool and die sho; 
10¢ differential—consideraly | 
most of the claims made in the | 
matter—exists in favor of worke 
outside shops, since their employn 
is not as stable as in shops owned 
producer companies using the tool 
dies made by their own craftsinc 


BOTANY MILLS NEEDLES NWLE 


A demand by the C.LO. lex 
Workers Union for recognition has ta: 
gled the Botany Worsted Mills of | 
saic, N. J., with both the National Lab 
Relations Board and the National Wa: 
Labor Board. So the company has a 
pealed to the courts to straighten the 
matter out. 

Botany sued in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia t 
force NWLB to act immediately 
pending applications for wage increas 
for 4,000 employees. NWLB has : 
fused to act, m the absence of un 
consent, because a company protest \ 
pending against an NLRB collective | 
gaining election at the plant on t! 
ground that an opportunity was not pr 
vided for service men on leave from ¢! 
company to vote by absentee ballot 

As a matter of policy, NWLB doe 
not pass on wage increase application 
presented by employers while labor dis 
putes are in progress. 


\\ 
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Despite the battering that United Nations bombers are handing the 
Nazis (chart, page 120), and despite the steady retreat ef Axis forces along 
the Russian front, Nazi political prestige in Europe is momentarily strong. 
® 

The Nazi propaganda machine is taking full advantage of the Allies’ 
slowness about launching their invasion of western Europe and completing 
their drive on Rome to sell the satellites and southern European neutrals the 
idea that victory for the Axis is still a possibility. 

The retreat from Russia is described as orderly and planned. 

Nazi air raids over London are greatly magnified. (The Feb. 2 Berlin 
communique claimed 900 planes raided the British capital; London could 


count only 90.) 
« 


The Nazi removal of property from occupied territory has reached such 
proportions that local populations are beginning to despair over the problems 
of reconstruction. 

Germans, meanwhile, enjoy the privileges of the victors. 

During 1943, the Nazis supplemented their own harvest with imports of 
100,000,000 kilos of grapes from France, the entire French output of cider 
apples, and the whole French perfume production. 

° 

Nazi prestige is also enhanced for the moment by the success of the 
fascist coup d’etat in Argentina, Franco’s staunch refusal to break with the 
Axis (page 117), failure of the Allies promptly to force little Finland out of 
the war, and by the inability of the United Nations to agree on a program for 
rehabilitating Europe after the war. 

Failure of the Allies to agree on specific terms of surrender for the Nazis 
ploys into the hands of Hitler and increases the possibility of a breach in the 
United Nations front as soon as the Axis collapses. 

* 

Viewed from all angles, however, the war is not going badly for the 
United Nations, and this fact cannot long be concealed from Axis Europe. 

There will be no letup in day and night air attacks by the Allies. 

Bombing out of Hitler’s airplane factories helps assure Allied air suprem- 
acy when the invasion comes. Wiping out gasoline stores will follow, to 


immobilize his ground transport. 
« 


Watch Burma during the next few weeks. Recent skirmishes along the 
Indian frontier have been successful. Next move may be a bold Allied thrust 
from India to grab the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal and isolate 
Japanese forces in Burma. 

It should come during the next three months before the monsoons and, if 
successful, would free vast supplies of Burmese oil to support an air and naval 
attack on the Malay Peninsula and Singapore. Also, Burma normally pro- 
duces enough surplus rice to meet any famine threats in India. 

* 

Serious problems are developing in Chungking which may force a 
speedup of the war in the Pacific. 

Inflation is getting dangerously out of control (BW—Feb.12’44,p39). 
This is again intensifying the political rupture between the Chiang Kai-shek 
government and the powerful Communist groups which still control vast areas 
in the northwestern provinces. 

Tipoff that the situation is again alarming came with the recent removal 
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of T. V. Soong as Minister of Finance. Soong (brother of Mme. Chiang) wants 
China to modernize as rapidly as possible and has hired western engineers to 
drow up plans for vast postwar industrial developments (BW—Feb.5’44,p111). 

Old reactionaries, suddenly mere frightened over the prospect of modern 
competition then of Japanese dominetion, forced Soong’s removal. H. H. 
Kung, his successor, is bitterly anti-Japanese but is willing to play ball with 
the conservative element in China to the extent of delaying radical progres- 
sive postwar plans. 

. 

China is bound to be one of the main beneficiaries if Congress supports 
the President's appeal this week for legislotion to extend the goed neighbor 
program to other parts of the world. 

First demands will be for transportation equipment: rails, locomotives, 
freight cars; bulldozers and graders for highway construction; trucks and 
buses. Several Liberty ships have already been assigned to the Chinese 
(BW—Feb.12’44,p15), and more will be turned over to them when the first 
Chinese ports are liberated. 

* 

Mexico currently provides an example of the economic effects of this 
country’s good neighbor policy. 

In the last month, U. S.-made agricultural machinery worth $4,000,000 
has been delivered, despite strict control over production and export. Mexico 
is expected to boost food production through use of the new equipment. 


Under consideration now is a plan to pipe oil from the rich fields around 
Tampico to a big new refinery near Mexico City where 1,000 bbl. of high- 
octane aviation gasoline will be produced daily to supply Mexico's biggest 
commercial airport (BW—Feb.26'44,p121). Export-Import Bank will pro- 
vide $10,000,000 to the National Bank of Mexico to finance the deal, and 
Arthur McKee of Cleveland is expected to build the refinery to specifications 
already provided by Phillips Petroleum Co. This line would be in addition to 
the two proposed Army pipelines across the Mexican isthmus (page 8). 

e 

Look for railroad improvements in Mexico as soon as locomotives and 
rolling stock can be spared from the battlefronts. Recommendations for new 
lines and new rolling stock have already been drawn up by a U. S. Technical 
Railway Mission. 

The Mexican Commission of National Economic Coordination has 
recently completed a survey of the possibilities of developing chemical indus- 
tries within the country. Immediate recommendations call for new plants 
to make fertilizer, pharmaceutical products, dyes, pigments, essential oils, 
perfumery, and cosmetics with an initial output of at least $20,000,000 a year. 

° 

Fresh evidence of Canada’s desire for closer postwar trade ties with the 

U. S. turned up this week (BW—Feb.5’44,p111). 


A poll on the question of over-all free trade with the U. S. after the war 
showed thet seven out of every ten Canadians favored the idea. In the west- 
ern provinces, the poll showed 77% of the voters plugging for free trade. 

Even more startling to business leaders was the appeal by Graham 
Towers, governor of the Bank of Canada, for a pestwar policy devoted to spe- 
ciolized production for export in which the Dominion would have a competi- 


tive advantage, as against a policy of self-sufficiency backed by high tariff 
protection for uneconomic industries. 
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o Madrid Crisis 


Allies will not crack down 
on Spanish tungsten now at risk 
»f upsetting invasion timetable. 
Action would achieve little. 


Don't look for any immediate change 
» Madrid’s attitude toward the Axis, de- 
vite Washington's decision to extend 
hrough March the month-old embargo 
» all shipments of oil to Spain (BW 

Feb.5'44,p111). 

Actually, there is little consistency in 
Washington’s attitude toward — the 
J ranco government. At the same time 
that it is refusing to supply Spain with 


Ol, 
tungsten mined in the peninsula—not 


because we need it but ostensibly to 
keep it from falling into the hands of 
the Axis. 
¢ Portugal’s Door Open—Also, while the 
United Nations are keeping at least 
part of Spain’s tungsten out of Axis 
hands, they have done nothing to stop 
F the flow of Portuguese tungsten to Ger- 
many, though only a few months ago 


of half-ally by granting bases in the 
Azores to the British. 

The contradictions of these and other 
moves are responsible for the contempt 
which Madrid shows toward each new 
demand from Washington. 

The tungsten deal, especially, is a 

| joke among the Spaniards and the Portu- 
guese. 

| ¢Smuggled Ore Aids Axis—As a hard- 
ening alloy for steel, tungsten is des- 
perately needed by the Axis. There are 
other supplies in Europe, but they are 

' small and in most cases the ore is of 

| lower grade. 

On the plea that it would be unneu- 
tral to shut either side out of the busi- 
ness, Madrid long ago hit upon a plan 
of selling its tungsten output on about 
a 60-40 basis to United Nations and 
Axis respectively. 

Spanish tungsten, however, is found 
near the surface and is “mined” by 
farmers as an extra “crop.” Scattered 
as the industry is, it is difficult to police, 
and there is little doubt that large quan- 
tities have been smuggled into France. 
¢ Trade Barriers—As prices and produc- 
tion soared, Spain was able to build 
large dollar balances, because shipping 
and production restrictions in the 
United States make it impossible for 
the Spanish to get more than a small 
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il, it is paying a tremendous price for . 


the Lisbon government became a sort - 


proportion of the equipment and sup- 
plies that they would like to buy in the 
United States with these dollars 

At various times the Spaniards have 
been accused of using the accumulated 
funds—cither directly or through deliver- 
ics of imported supplics bought with 
them—to settle the government's civil 
war debt to the Germans. 
@ Lisbon Needs Imports—Portugal actu- 
ally produces more, and _higher-grade, 
tungsten than Spain, and admittedly 
sells about half its supply to the Axis. 
Some who criticize the Allies’ failure to 
dam this flow insist that Lisbon officials 
would welcome the opportunity to sell 
the entire output to the United Na- 
tions in exchange for some badly needed 
imports. No one seems to know why 
tungsten was not made part of the 
Azores deal. 

Washington insists that there is an- 
other side to the story. 
@ The Allied Viewpoint—I'or more than 
a year after Pearl Harbor, the United 
States needed desperately the supplies 
of cork that could be procured in quan- 
tity only from Spain and Portugal 
(map). England, at the same _ time, 


SPANIs 


aren H 
eee 


‘OCco 


pon OD abicane! 


welcomed whatever copper and mercury 
were available. 

Also, while the U-boat campaign was 
at its height, and the possibility of Nazi 
moves across Africa to South America 
was a threat, London and Washington 
could spare neither the men nor the 
ships to risk a showdown with Spain 

The picture began to change as soon 
as the United Nations landed success 
fully in Africa, in November, 1942 
By May, 1943, when the last Axis 
troops surrendered in ‘Tunisia and the 
Mediterrancan was reopened under 
complete United Nations control, the 
crisis had passed, but not all of the 
danger. 
© No Showdown in Sight—A tight eco 
nomic blockade would quickly force 
Spain into line, but it would also over 
throw Franco. Neither Washington nor 
London would support the Franco govy- 
ernment in a crisis, but Hitler would 

In the eyes of Washington, such a 
showdown now—with the inevitability 
of a military sideshow in Spain as well 
as Italy—would be more costly in terms 
of a delayed invasion across the Channel 
than is the disadvantage of a small flow 
of vital supplies from Spain to Germany. 

That is why Washington and London 
will take no decisive action to force a 
real showdown with Spain during the 
next few months. 


90% of Europe's Cork 


22% of Europe's Copper 
43% of Europe's Mercury 


90% of Spain's Industry 
is North of Madrid 


% ALGERIA 


Vi takes substential, dependable 
Wheels to keep production on the 
move. That's why, with more then 90 
ears of experience behind them, 
Ewe Wheels are being specified for 
every Industriel need. If you use 
Wheels for any of your cts, let 
our Engineers help you determine 
the right kind. 


Electric Wheel Co., Dept. BW, Quincy, III. 


THOSE WHO CANT AFFORD TO MAKE 
ERRORS IN MEASURING VALUABLE 
STORED LIQUIDS CHOOSE — 


LIQUIDOMETER Zrt Gees 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABL 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected b 
specific gravity of junk 
liquid. 

pana by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


Write for complete details. 


we LIQUIDOMETER ccs: 


MAN AVE 


Argentine Oasis 


Exports of liquors to U. S. 
increased fourfold during 1943. 
Domestic reserves are reported 
close to bottom of barrel. 


BUENOS AIRES—Buyers, quick to 
turn an honest dollar to slake the grow- 
ing thirst of American tipplers, have 
ranged the length and breadth of Argen- 
tina in recent months snapping up 
potable liquors for the U. S. market. 

@ Exports Tell Story—Figures on exports 
to the United States are the measure 
of their success—exports of some lines 
rose during 1943 as much as 1,600% 


over 1942: 
1943 1942 


(Gross Tons) 


Liquors 
Champagne 


Molasses spirits 


@ Barrel Nearly Empty—Although there 
are signs that Argentina is about to 
scrape the bottom of the barrel for 
export liquors, only a few wecks ago 
another 2,000 cases of grain gin were 
loaded for export to the U. S. 

Chief item of export, vermouth, is 
practically all handled by Francesco Cin- 
zano and Martini & Rossi, long estab- 
lished in Argentina as the main local 
suppliers. These firms are not only keep- 
ing alive the reputation in the U. S. 
market of their Italian parent com- 
panies, but are establishing a name for 
the Argentine product (BW-—Jul.27’40, 

48). 

. Alarm over the possibility of a domes- 
tic shortage, as a result of increased ex- 

rts, reached a new high recently when 
it was rumored that Argentina’s largest 
grain alcohol producer had sold its hold- 
ings to a U. S. investor. , 
© Distillers Merge—What had _hap- 
pened, however, was consummation of 
a deal begun late last year between 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 
Ltd., and Mattaldi-Simon, Ltd. (Argen- 
tina), S. A., resulting in the formation 
of Destilerias Hiram Walker & Sons 
(Argentina), S. A. Hiram Walker laid 
down 12,000,000 pesos (about $3,600,- 
000) last Nov. 15 and was officially 
authorized to operate under its new 
name on Dec. 7, 1943. 

Harry C. Hatch, president of the 
parent company, is listed as the only 
foreign member of the local board of 
directors which is made up of Argen- 
tine business men. Adolfo Luis Rosen- 


berg, prominent Argentine lawyer 
president of the concern. i 
@ Little Firms Pinched—T)}; 
many smaller Argentine dist 
unclear, however, because th« 
heavily dependent upon Matt 

for their supplies and sir 
Walker took over deliveries 
rationed to old customers. 

Profits of Mattaldi-Simon. 
cludes an agricultural estab] 
creamery, a peanut-oil refi 
other minor interests—not tak 
Hiram Walker—were 1,110,000 ; 
(about $330,000) for the yeir end 
June 30, 1943. 


Taxes in Brazil 


New excess-profits ley 
offers cancellation of sum dy 
in exchange for promise to by 
imported industrial equipment 


SAO PAULO-—After a bad scar. 

while a really tough excess-profits tax w: 
being debated—Brazilian business me 
are accepting the new law with only t 
usual amount of beefing which accom 
panies any new tax measure. 
@ The Tax Formula—The new exces. 
profits tax is less severe than the origin 
proposals which would have been near 
as tough as similar taxes in the U. §, 
Britain, and Canada. 

The tax law fixes the base for non. 
taxable profits as the average profit for 
any two consecutive years (to be sclected 
by the taxpayer) between 1936 and 
1940, inclusive, plus an additional 50” 
of such average profits, and plus exemp 
tions for funds invested in the busines 
Any excess profit above the two-year 
average (plus the 50% and other exemp 
tions) is to be taxed on a sliding scale 
starting with a 20% tax on excess profit 
up to 100% above the base, and rising 
to 50% on profits up to 300% above 
the base. 

In the original tax proposal, the base 
years were set as 1939 and 1940, with 
the tax sliding from 5% on excesses up 
to 20% to 50% on excesses above 60% 
eA New Twist—Concerns which fee! 
that the tax is excessive are given the 
option of paying excess-profits taxes 
after exemption of 25% of their cap 
italization. Firms making less_ than 
$5,000 profit are exempt from excess 
profits taxation. 

A new twist introduced by the 
Finance Ministry virtually offers busi- 
ness a cancellation of excess-profits taxes 
in exchange for promises to buy im- 
ported industrial equipment. 

@ How Proposal Works—Under this 
option, a business is required to put 
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EULA ON A FINE JOB, WELL DONE! 


teT’s ALL Keep 
BACKING THE ATTACK 


with WAR BONDS 


HE Treasury “Star” Flag—the bond- 

buying counterpart of the Army-Navy 
“E”—marks plants with at least 90% of 
personnel participating in the Payroll 
Savings Plan to at least 10% of gross 
payroll, and also having reached, or 
topped, a War Loan Drive quota! 

The successful close of the 4th War 
Loan Drive finds many more“Star” Flags 
than ever before flying over the indus- 
trial plants of America. To all these, go 
the heartiest thanks of the nation, and 
the deep appreciation of the Treasury 
Department for a great job! And to those 
who may not quite have qualified for the 
“Star,” go equally sincere thanks—and 
the confidence that soon they, too, will 
join the ranks of the “Star” fliers. 

One thought that many concerns have 


found helpful in stepping up the intake 
from their Payroll Savings Plans is this. 
In many cases the Treasury Representa- 
tive in a plant has been able to point out 
the fact that during Loan Drive periods 
the employees have found it possible to 
spare much more than they had counted 
on when setting up their original sub- 
scription, and that—when properly ap- 
proached—a very substantial fraction of 
such employees will decide they can well 
afford a distinct increase in their current 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


Talk this over with your Treasury Rep- 
resentative—it offers important possibili- 
ties when correctly handled. And again 
accept the Treasury Department's con- 
gratulations for your fine work in help- 
ing to put over the 4th War Loan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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twice the amount of its tax into equip- 
ment certificates or guarantee deposits 
(reciprocally convertible) which are gov- 
ernment-guaranteed and bear interest 
at 3% a year. 

Equipment certificates are redeem- 
able in foreign currency and will enable 
holders to import equipment under pri- 
ority F cnge as soon as these are avail- 
able from abroad. 

Guarantee deposits are releasable after 

Jan. 1, 1946, if war conditions permit, 
although earlier withdrawal will be 
allowed if money is needed to reinforce 
proved business losses or to make author- 
ized utility investments. Deposits may 
be withdrawn without cause if the for- 
given excess-profits tax is paid. 
e Curb on Inflation—Reasons given by 
the Finance Minister for introduction 
of the excess-profits tax only a few 
months after boosting tax rates on nor- 
mal profits were: (1) to counteract in- 
flation; (2) to amass reserves for postwar 
industrialization and public works. 

Many traders and manufacturers, 
who made immense profits by taking ad- 
vantage of shortages to push up prices, 
have aggravated the inflationary sit- 
uation by rushing to invest their gains 
in land, houses, apartment buildings, 
stocks, etc. Living costs have soared 
an estimated 80% to 100% since 1939. 
e@ Spend Higher Wages—Higher con- 
sumer income during the war has wound 
up mainly in the hands of business men 
and manufacturers because of the steady 


rise in the prices of consu 

One Brazilian economist 
the profits of Rio de Janeiro 5 
business concerns for 1943 4+ je 
$300,000,000 and $350,01 
stances are common of fir 
four to eight times their ca 
in a single year, with othe 
with prohts 60 to 100 times ¢ 
their prewar profits. 

Unofhcial estimates of the fund 
be acquired by the government, , 
result of the new tax, range from $5) 


000,000 to $100,000,000. 


CANADA 


——— 


Liquidation Plans 


Mackenzie King propose; 
separate department to hande 
reconversion problems. Whol: 
question is due for debate. 


OTTAWA-In framing policies {y 
the disposal of surplus war assets, thy 
Canadian administration has its finger 
crossed. Main fear is that when th 
work is all done, Parliament will ste 
in and exercise its overriding right to { 
policy. At the same time, there is son 
indication that Ottawa might like t 


HIGH COST 
OF BOMBING 


Number of 
Heovy Bombers Lost 
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Oote Esghrh Avr Force 


Last month the U.S. admitted the 
loss of 245 heavy bombers in Eighth 
Air Force operations over Europe—a 
cost of $125,000,000 and at least 2,500 
crew members. 

This is not the whole story, how- 


ever. It does not take into account 
the number of planes lost in lan¢ 
ing and taking off; it does not tel 
how many “heavies” limp home in it 
reparable condition on a wing and: 
prayer; it does not tell of planes 
turning with depleted crews; nor does 
it include the steady toll of ordinan 
wear and tear. It is because the red 
toll is much higher that large-scale 
around-the-calendar bombing is stil 
not possible (BW—May15'43,p# 
Weather is a contributory cause. 

In addition, because German cities 
have been walloped again and again, 
only to become the targets for further 
raids, immediate claims of damage 
must be heavily discounted. 

Nevertheless, the “elaborate plan of 
bombing priorities,” mentioned }y 
Prime Minister Churchill, is to be fo! 
lowed until immediately before and 
during the landings in western Ev- 
rope when a once-and-forever seri 
of raids may be launched without con 
sideration of the cost. 
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shift responsibility from administrative 
to legislative shoulders because of pos- 
sible kickbacks from any misstep. 

e Due for Debate—The whole question 
js due for parliamentary debate when 
the Commons and Senate committees, 
in session Off and on for nearly a year 
now, report on their reconstruction and 

sehabilitation plans. 

Dominion business men are anxious 
to obtain more effective consideration 
for their ideas on war-end problems, and 
they think that a centralization of au- 
thority might achieve that objective. 
They see some hope in the bill which 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
soon will introduce in Commons for the 
creation of a separate department of 
reconstruction. 

The new department, with its own 
cabinet minister, deputy minister, and 
administrative machinery, may be given 
prevailing jurisdiction over agencies 
vested with authority to dispose of war 
plants and equipment. 

e A Loose Setup—Disposal policy is now 
in the lap of an interdepartmental group 
of senior government officials, the 
Crown Assets a & Disposal Com- 
mittee. Actual disposal agency is War 
Assets Co ontreal. It is respon- 
sible to xp in M & Supply Minister 
C. D. Howe. The agency in which own- 
ership of war plant equipment is vested 
is another crown company, Citadel Mer- 
chandising Co., also in Montreal. This 
loose-jointed setup may be swept into 
the proposed reconstruction department. 

Ottawa owns war factories and equip- 

ment valued at about $800,000,000, 
most of it installed by the Munitions & 
Supply Ministry, some of it taken over 
from the Britis ’ government. Assets in- 
clude more than 30,000 machine tools 
in both private and government fac- 
tories. The two Montreal disposal con- 
cerns are drafting plans for liquidation 
of these properties. 
¢To ae 304 Order—Although the di- 
rectors of War Assets Corp. and Citadel 
Merchandising Co. are mainly business 
men, Canadian industry is eager to have 
a direct hand in interpreting the mean- 
ing of the order in council which cre- 
ated the disposal units. Under this 
order, disposal is to be carried out in 
keeping with the interests of the na- 
tional economy, a subject on which 
business has rather definite ideas. 
¢ Unified Planning—Some months ago 
a Federation of Heavy Industries was 
formed in Canada to unify business post- 
war planning. This organization is spon- 
soring a proposal that government- 
owned factories and equipment be used 
to replace obsolete plants, especially 
those located in big city slums. The 
government would 4 asked to offer 
price inducements to owners of plants 
ready for scrapping. 
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BUILD UP 


“The remarkable speed, stamina and convenience of 
CUSHMAN Auto-Gilides are helping win the battle of 
production! say scores of great war-time factories! 


bottle necks 


There's nothing like a CUSHMAN to break “‘delivery’’ 

! A CUS and only one operator, 
replaces many foot messengers—delivers big loads of mail, 
It moves 


HMAN, 


repairs, ete carries inspectors, Messengers, etc 
throughout the factory easier than other transportation 
It speeds deliveries . Cuts costs... saves Manpower. 


CUSHMAN Floating Drive applies power as smoothly 
Eliminates clutch pedal, gear shift! 
Merely touch hand accelerator to start, travel any speed 


as Fluid Drive! 


up to 35 mi, an hour Flashy pick-up. 
Knee-action with coil springs, long wheel base and bal- 
loon tires provide Smooth Riding. Low center of gravity, 


heavy brakes, excellent lights provide Safety 
WRITE": 

war plants take a large part of our output. 
However, you also may be able to qualify. See your 
dealer or write us 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, Dept. B-2, Lincoln Nebr. 


Army, Navy, Alr Force and 


Assured reduced flat rates household ship- 
ment to and from anywhere. California 
and other West Coast point specialist. 
Quotation by phone or mail. Free thirty 
day storage. Fireproof warehouse. 


UNITED SECURITY ASSOCIATED 
WAREHOUSES 

243 West 60th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-319) 


@ Turning the "Searchlight" 
° on Opportunities 


wanted—pattern work 
* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and ma- 


chine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 


Island City, N. 


Orient representation available 


© GRADUATE MECHANICAL and electrical 
engineer with 18 years domestic and Oriental 
sales engineering experience desires to repre- 
sent reliable manufacturers of power plant, 
electrical and construction equipment in post- 
war Orient. Box 372. 


Canadian distribution available 


* DO YOU WANT Post-war distribution in 
Canada? We are sub-contractors for a 
large Canadian Automobile Manufacturer on 
war material. Have 14,000 sq. feet of factory 
space, equipped for light manufacturing, 72 
on payroll. Interested in agency for post- 
war sales and distribution in Canada on 
automotive or general product—imported 
complete or for assembly or finishing in 
Canada. Write us in. strictest confidence. 
Butcher Engineering Enterprises Ltd., 258 
Chilver Road, Windsor, Ont. 


representative wanted 


* EXPORT COMPANY requires representa 
tives in New York, Chicago, Denver, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Argentine 
products of all categories. Communicate by 
fiir mail. Mutual references. Compania Sud- 
Americana de Exportaciones e Importaciones. 
San Martin 378—Buenos Aires. 


“clues” ads are published as epace is available. Rate: 


MORALE 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONT 


A gun doesn't need 
morale, but the man 
behind it does. Send 
him cheerful news 
from home ... often. 


large 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 83) 


Stocks were more active last week, and 
some of the industrial “specialties” re- 
sponded favorably to this rise in trading 
activity. Except for the performance on 
one day, however, the price improve 
ment registered by the industrial group, 
as a whole, was nothing to write home 
about, for, once again, it was the rail and 
utility stocks which were responsible for 
more than their share of the increase in 
volume. 

Also, it was the rail and utility shares 
(plus the speculative rail bonds) which 
provided whatever excitement the rally 
may have generated. 

@ Tax Revolt a Factor—Last week’s rally, 
according to Street gossip, had its origin 
in the favorable reaction in brokerage 
house board rooms to the revolt in Con- 
gress over the tax bill (page 17). 

Once again, a 1944 general rally proved 

to have little substance behind it because 
the higher prices resulting weren’t used 
subsequently as a base for any over-all 
advance. Instead (probably under the in- 
fluence finally of Marshal Stalin’s opti- 
mistic message to President Roosevelt), 
the higher prices seemed more like a 
signal that a number of those worried 
about future war uncertainties had been 
awaiting. 
@ Profit-Taking Increases—In fact, many 
daily trading sessions have seen increas- 
ing sales for profit-taking purposes, rather 
than any new accumulating of stocks for 
future holding. 

This factor has thus far caused the 
wiping out of a large part of the gains 
scored earlier, and, with sales volume 
only 10% under the million-share mark, 
the Big Board on Tuesday of this week 


THE MARKETS 


actually experienced about the 
price-shakeout on stocks it had s 
some days. Also, on the same day 
speculative railroad bonds, which 
some time have been consistently 
showed definite signs of weakness 
@ Technicians Bearish—The furthe: 
ure of the industrial stock-price ay 
to break out of the trading rut it has 
in since early January continues to | 
the attention of the Strect’s market | 
nicians. As a result, most of that c 
(as well as many analysts not incl 
among the “chart readers”) remains | 
ish about the near-term market outl 
For one reason or another, though 
certainties concerning the invasion 
possibility of a nearby European peacx 
play a substantial part in the calculat 
of the different schools of thought, mi 
Wall Street opinion differs now onl; 
to the size of the change expected bef 
long in stock market indexes. In tl 
group, there seems to be agreement 0: 
the direction of the expected move. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Y< 


Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...116.2 115.5 116.8 105 
Railroad .... 39.5 40.0 38.2 34.) 
Utility 51.0 50.3 50.5 4) 4 
Bonds 
Industrial 119.5 119.1 119.4 1164 
Railroad . 105.5 106.0 105.1 93.9 
Utility ..-135.7 115.8 115.6 111.8 


5 

U. S. Govt..112.8 112.7. 112.0 109. 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 

for government bonds which are from th 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


egional Report 


4s each new year rolls around we 
eet something new in the way of cor- 
ation reports. For a long time, only 
» “insiders” were supposed to be in- 
«sted in them. Then the ordinary 
ockholder got a break, and reports 
ee put in such shape that he could 
e what was happening to his business. 
During recent years, many companics 
have taken pains to make their reports 
vailable and intelligible to their em- 
slovees and the public at large. In short, 
he corporations have recognized more 
snd more that their business is every- 
body’s business, and they are trying to 
ake that business clear to everybody. 

This year comes something that, as 
»r as | know, is new. A national cor- 
poration has submitted a report on its 
1043 operations to the people of a state. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. prepared a 
special report on its New York opera- 
tions as distinct from its nation-wide 
Sand foreign business. In doing this, the 
company aims to point up its assertion 


is really a collection of small enterprises, 
contributing to the welfare of many 
small communities.” 

Aside from its interest as a new de- 
parture, this report deserves notice for 
its very cogent description of what a 
business enterprise is and how it func- 
tions to serve the general well-being. 
Let me quote its opening paragraphs: 

A business enterprise makes itself useful 
in various ways: First of all, it manufactures 
a product—or performs a service—which the 
public wants, Second, it creates jobs, by 
which men and women can earn their living. 
Third, it pays taxes to help support the gov- 
emment. Fourth, it provides an investment 
opportunity for those who want it. 

Products—jobs—taxes—dividends: these de- 
pend upon profit. Without profit, the enter- 
prise could not long provide a competitive 
product, since it would be unable to improve 
its plant or its materials or its equipment. It 
would be unable to meet the payroll. It 
would be unable to pay taxes or dividends. 

It is the same whether a business is large 
or small. 

Socony-Vacuum is a large corporation op- 
erating through the United States and, in 
peacetime, in most foreign countries. But 
its business in any community is small busi- 
ness, —- — the good-will of that 
community and affected by the good or bad 
conditions that occur there. 

hen swinging into 1943, the report 
describes the company’s operations in 
New York State. The following is a 
greatly condensed version of its sub- 
Stance. 

Products—In 1943, Socony-Vacuum dis- 
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that “a corporation, like the state itself, | 


tributed in New York 800,000,000 gallons 
of oil products, outside of war sales 

Jobs—In New York Statc, Socony-Vacuum 
employed, directly, 6,728 people in 1943, 
and paid them a total payroll of $21,300, 
000. In addition, it rented 1,216 company 
stations to independent operators, while 
about 5,000 other dealers sold its products 
at their own stations; thus providing employ- 
ment and income for an additional esti- 
mated 12,000 people. 

Indirectly, the company employs many 
more. Its New York City purchasing de- 
partment bought during 1943 from more 
than 3,000 manufacturers and merchants 
materials in the sum of about $18,000,000. 
In addition, the company paid $3,600,000 
for repairs to its own barges and tankers. 
And it paid $1,800,000 for new capital in- 
vestment in marketing and manufacturing 
in the State. 

Taxes—Like other corporations, Socony- 
Vacuum pays very large fcderal income taxes 
and acts as collector for the federal and 
state governments in the gasoline tax. In 
New York State alone, the company paid 
$2,900,000 in taxes in 1943, including real 
estate, franchise, and unemployment insur- 
ance. It paid, or provided for paying, 
$9,500,000 in gasoline taxes collected from 
customers in New York State. 

Dividends—Among the 116,000 stock- 
holders in Socony-Vacuum, about 35,000 
are listed as being in the State of New York. 
To these stockholders, Socony-Vacuum paid 
about $8,000,000 in dividends during the 
year, in return for the use of the money 
which they invested. It is estimated that 
about half of the company’s bonds are held 
by individuals or corporations within the 
state, and the interest payment on this half 
amounts to about $1,750,000 a year. 

It is not possible to calculate the profit 
on New York State operations by themselves. 
On the average, total profits have amounted 
during the past five years to a return of 
about 5% on the company’s net capital in- 
vestment—or about six-tenths of a cent a 
gallon on its products. Its taxes run more 
than one and one-half times as much. 

Investment in New York—To ear this 
money, Socony-Vacuum has spent many 
million dollars in the State for plant equip- 
ment. Its present investment in New York 
State is $96,000,000 or about $14,000 for 
every employee. This includes three refin- 
eries, over 1,200 company-owned service sta- 
tions, 78 bulk plants, each representing a 
substantial investment in property and 
equipment, tank trucks, self-propelled barges 
and towing barges used principally to bring 
products into the state. 

If we consider all these figuures—payroll, 
supplies, repairs, new capital, taxes, divi- 
dends, and interest—we estimate that So- 
cony-Vacuum paid to the people of the 
State of New York around $50,000,000 in 
the year 1943. And this is the story of only 
one company among many hundreds operat- 
ing within the State, creating jobs and prod- 


ucts for the people. 
WC. 
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The Valve with 
MERCHROME-COATING 


(HARD FACED) 


Handling Phenol 
in concentrations up to 
98% at 600° F. 


The above photo shows a Nordstrom Valve 
(disassembled for inspection) which was 
installed in 1939 in a phenol plant of a 
large oil company, handling phenol in con- 
centrations up to 98% at 600° F, at 150 
Ibs. pressure. That’s a tough service. The 
average life for a carbon steel valve in this 
service is six months. This valve is still in 
service. It’s a Nordstrom Hypreseal Valve, 
made of Stainless Steel and Merchrome 
Coated. Both the plug surface and interior 
of the valve are hard-faced with Mer- 
chrome Coating, to give many times the 
life of an ordinary valve. 


NORDSTROM 
HYPRESEAL VALVES 
—made in 
Nordco Cast Steel, 
Stainless Steel 
and Special 
alloys 


Sizes 2" to 30”. For all temperctures. 
Pressures from vacuum to 15,000 Ibs. test, 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co, 
Main Offices—Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
District offices in all principal cities. 


nORDSTROM 
LUBRICATED PLUG 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 


THE TREND 


FINANCING RECONVERSION 


One vital area of the war and postwar business picture 
has just been mapped by two Commerce Dept. econo- 
mists, S. Morris Livingston and E. T. Weiler, in attempt- 
ing to answer the question, “Can business finance the 
transition?” In the February Survey of Current Business, 
they come up with the first definitive estimates of what 
liquid assets business has accumulated in the war so far, 
and of what additional funds business will receive and 
must expend in a postwar year of transition to peace. 
Their answer—perhaps surprisingly—is that business in 
general not only can finance the transition, but also will 
have at least 10 billion dollars and perhaps more than 20 
billions left over for expansion. 


@ Here’s how they arrive at the result: 

During 1942 and 1943, corporate business accumulated 
23 billion dollars of cash, bank deposits, and government 
bonds. Eight billions piled up in undistributed profits 
and 12 billions in depreciation and other reserves, but 
only 5 billions of that went into capital outlays on plant, 
equipment, and inventories. Changes in debt relation- 
ships between corporations and others—funds owed by 
or to government, consumers, and noncorporate busi- 
ness—canceled out. Finally, tax accruals increased by 
8 billions. 

Now, in addition, noncorporate businesses—including, 
of course, farmers and professional men—have accumu- 
lated liquid assets, which can be estimated with reason- 
able accuracy to range between 10 and 15 billion dollars. 
That makes a total accumulation for all business of 33 
to 38 billions. 

During a year of transition, even if there are no undis- 
tributed profits, business will make the usual provision 
for depreciation and depletion of 5 or 6 billions; and the 
government will pay for work and materials on uncom- 
pleted contracts an estimated total of 9 to 14 billions. 
Altogether, this would range from 14 to 20 billions on 
the Commerce economists’ figures. 


@ There would be thus available an estimated 47 to 58 
billions. Maximum charges against these assets during 
the transition year are estimated at 36 billions, in this way 
(in billions of dollars): 8, at most, to pay off tax accruals; 
8 to cover all costs of rebuilding civilian goods inventory 
to replace materials sold off because they're unusable in 
peace; 11 for equipment purchases—6 for normal replace- 
ment in the year, 5 for deferred purchases; 2 for deferred 
maintenance; 3 for re-extension of consumer credit; and 
4 for all costs in reconversion to peace, including change- 
over of facilities, overhead during changeover, and ex- 
penses of rebuilding sales organizations. 

Thus, 11 to 22 billions would be left for expansion. 
The authors assert that they made maximum allowance 
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for all charges and minimum allowance for al! receipy, 
for instance, no account is taken of additional cums 
tions that will be made during 1944 and any other y, 
years, nor of excess-profits tax refunds secure throug 


carrybacks. So the reserve would likely be carer } 
billions than 10. For comparison, the net total of privat 
outlays on plant, equipment, and inventories was 10 bi. 
lions in 1941, the peak for two decades. 
It’s concluded that accumulated assets are sufficient 
“when taken in the aggregate, to meet all of the charg 
which are in any way related to the transition from yz 
production to the prewar level of peacetime output ang 
leave a substantial balance for expansion above the pr 
war level.” 


® Even if the estimates of the careful Commerce ecop. 
omists are accepted, the problem remains of whether th 
assets are where they will be needed. For one thing, 
estimates of reserves, after charges, for corporate and non. 
corporate business are lumped. In view of the large 
incomes made by many agricultural, professional, service, 
and other noncorporate enterprises during the war, and 
the relatively small volume of their transition charges, 
a large part of the accumulation available for expansion 
may be held in noncorporate hands and relatively 
smaller portion in corporate tills. 

Secondly, much of the expansion of the economy above 
prewar levels must be concentrated in “new” industries 
with little prewar activity. Whether these industries te 
main infants today or whether they have experienced a 
mushroom wartime growth, in general they have inade 
quate liquid assets for the job ahead, and their capital 
funds after the war must come from the banks, the capital 
market, or—if those are not feasible—very slowly from 
plowed-back earnings, unless ways are found beforehand 
to expedite the process. 

Despite these qualifications, the Commerce estimates 
do indicate considerable reserves where they can be used 
and are needed. 


© So far as business will undertake ventures with its own 
capital that it would not or could not undertake with 
outside funds, the wartime accumulation of liquid assets 
by business will stimulate postwar activity. (There will 
be some incentive to use the assets—for example, in pur 
chasing cost-cutting equipment.) From this standpoint, 
two big problems remain: (1) to make venture capital 
available to businesses that have investment possibilities 
but lack adequate accumulations; (2) to clarify the out 
look for profits and so improve the incentive for bus- 
ness to employ what accumulations it does have. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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